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Cuapter VI. 


POLLYS WICKED MEDITATIONS. 


N the morning after her visit to Marshstead, Polly was out in 
time to see the haymakers begin work. There had been 
rain during the night, and from the river and the lowlying fields 
rose a thick white mist, through which the sun had not yet pierced 
his way. The grass was wet, and the outspread hay would require 
a good deal of tossing and baking in the sun before it could be 
stacked. There was a sweet smell in the air, for the sweetbrier 
and the hedgerows gave forth their freshest perfume at this hour. 

When Polly first stepped out there was a mysterious hush in 
the atmosphere. There were chestnuts still in bloom, but the 
bloom was draggled and battered by the rain; underneath, broad, 
dark shadows. Here and there was a bright pink may, blushing 
like a nymph amidst the surrounding verdure as the morning light 
revealed her charms. The fields were yellow with buttercups, 
forming plains Of brilliant gold and green. The cattle were quite 
still, as if they were waiting for something to follow the silence ; 
and the white, cozy-looking farmstead gave one a feeling of com- 
fort as it gradually emerged from the mist. 

Presently the loud song of blackbird and thrush broke the 
silence; and, as if that had been the conductor’s signal, robin, 
sparrow, wren, chaffinch, and tiny oxeye joined in a glad chorus, 
Then the crows started with an incessant ‘ caw-caw;’ the hens, 
hurrying out from their roosts, cackled frantically, and the cocks 
crowed with a sense of dignity and command. There was the loud 
boo-hoo of him of the barn-door, resembling in some degree the 
prolonged howl of a chained mastiff; the short querulous answer 
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of the bantam, an a shrill grating cry from a slim, silver-grey 
speckled Hamburgh dandy ; whilst one of the cows rattled her horns 
against the wooden guards of a young tree, as if preparing for 
battle. What were they all talking about ? 

By and by there was a lull amongst the cocks, who left the 
discussion entirely to the crows, occasional remarks being heard 
from distant barnyards, where the crowing had been caught up and 
was now being echoed. Meanwhile the gentlemen of the meadow 
scraped the earth and dungheap, and cackled to their ladies an 
invitation to come and share the treasures they had discovered. 

When Polly turned towards the house for breakfast, at eight, 
the sun had broken through the mist, and the long blades of wet 
grass shone in the light like elfin parks of glistening bayonets, 
Her hands were clasped: behind her and her head was bent, as if 
she were busy with some thought of deep importance. In this 
way she passed through the orchard, went round the house instead 
of entering it, crossed the lawn, and stood at the gate, looking up 
and down the road. 

Coming from the direction of the village was a little man, who 
moved at a steady. jog-trot pace, making use of a thick staff to 
help him along. In his left hand he held a bundle of letters and 
newspapers, and across his shoulders was slung a leathern bag. 
He wore a dingy brown short coat, left unbuttoned, in order that 
he might have the benefit of the breeze; his well-worn breeches 
were turned up at the foot, above his thick, laced boots, to protect 
them from the mud; and a peaked cap completed his attire. In 
his ‘mouth was a short black clay pipe, which, like the staff, had 
been the companion of his daily rounds for many years. 

--- Zachariah Rowe was the rural postman. He had delivered the 

letters of the district for thirty years—‘with punctuality and 
despatch,’ as he was always particular in stating. His rounds 
increased in extent as the population increased, but his pay re- 
mained the same. He was always threatening to resign. He was 
a fierce Radical, and was prominent at working men’s meetings in 
loudly declaiming against the landowners, and especially against 
the Earl, for the wickedness of preserving so much valuable land 
for his own amusement. Tithes and disestablishment were also 
subjects on which he was an authority. He felt himself to be a 
power in the district ; by many humble followers he was believed 
to be so; and the people whom he abused admired the honesty of 
the man and laughed at his opinions. 

‘Good morning, Zachy,’ said Polly as he approached. ‘ Any- 
thing for me ?’ 

* Mornin’, miss,’ he answered, taking the pipe from his mouth, 
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placing his staff under his arm, and examining the letters and 
papers in his hand. ‘'There’s a paper and three letters, two from 
the village and one from I don’t know where.’ 

Zachy regarded it as part of his duty to be able to tell people 
where their letters came from, and it was a cause of some vexation 
to him when the roundabout routes by which some letters were 
sent to their destination defied his experience and curiosity to 
discover their starting-point. 

‘ There are only two letters and a paper here,’ she said, looking 
at them. 

‘Here’s t’other, miss’ (he was turning it over in his hand), 
‘and it’s the one that comes from I don’t know where.’ 

Polly looked at the superscription, and she too was puzzled, 
for she did not recognize the penmanship. She opened the letter, 
and with some surprise exclaimed : 

‘It’s from Walton Abbey!’ 

‘Oh, that’s it—goes to London, back to Chelmsford, and then 
on here. They might save trouble, and let me take it on at once. 
Mornin’, miss.’ 

And Zachy put his pipe in his mouth and trotted away, quite 
happy now that he knew whence the letter had come. 

Polly was much perplexed. If the letter had been from Tom 
Walton she would not have been surprised, for he had impudence 
for anything. But it was from his eldest sister, with whom she 
had never exchanged more than a distant bow; for Miss Walton, 
being the grand-daughter of an Alderman of the City of London, 
was so condescending in her manners to the farmers, their wives 
and daughters, that they kept aloof from her, without in the least 
admitting her superiority. 

The letter said :— 

Walton Abbey: Friday, June 13. 
My dear Miss Holt,—We are to have a few friends here on Tuesday, at one 
o'clock ; if the day is fine, we are to have a picnic in the ruins of the old Abbey ; 
if the day is not fine, we are to have luncheon in the house and amuse ourselves 
as best we can. Sir Montague Lewis has promised to join us if his health will 
permit; also the Vicar and Miss Arnold. Will you and Miss Hodsoll honour 
us with your company ? My brother Thomas would have delivered this himself, 
but he has unfortunately sprained his ankle, and he is so anxious to be able to 

enjoy himself on Tuesday that he will not risk leaving his couch at present. 

Yours very truly, 
ELizaBETH WALTON. 


P.S.—My mother desires me to send her compliments, and to say that she 
would be very much pleased to see you both, 


Polly’s first impulse was to tear this grandiloquent epistle into 
fragments and throw it to the winds. She felt the vulgarity of it, 
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and that its affectation of superiority was an insult. She had 
never cared about the batch of Walton girls: at this moment she 
hated them. They could strum on the piano; and, on the strength 
of having been twelve months at a second-rate boarding-school in 
Boulogne and a fortnight in Paris, they professed to be efficient 
French scholars. But everybody knew that they had never turned 
a hand to useful work, and that their whole thoughts were devoted 
to the preparation of showy dresses and the cultivation of grand 
airs, in the hope of attracting the attention of any eligible young 
man who might appear—or old man either, for the matter of that. 
It was said that Miss Walton had even ‘set her cap’ at Sir Montague 
Lewis, the rich, but old and liverless, Indian lawyer. They had 
started a brougham, when everybody knew they were as nearly 
insolvent as anybody could be without being forced into the Court 
of Bankruptcy. But, worst of all, the third daughter, Caroline, 
after sundry disappointments, had been known to cast longing eyes 
towards Marshstead farm—as if Michael Hazell would ever think 
of bringing such a doll as that to his home! 

This was all very spiteful on Polly’s part, and the remembrance 
of the association of Michael with Caroline Walton made her more 
spiteful. 

He was just like other young men, and why should he not be 
attracted by pretty dresses, coaxing smiles, and the appearances of 
superior training and position which the Walton girls maintained, 
let those lauga who would ? 

She was sure that he did not care for them, and that he would 
not like her to go there, if for no other reason than that she would 
meet Tom Walton—who was much the best of the family, she 
thought, bad as he might be. 

There was a bright idea—she had it in her power to annoy. 
Michael! Her views regarding the tenor of the note became in- 
stantly modified. 

She had been walking up and down the lawn under the apple- 
trees. Two neat-handed maidens in yellow print dresses came 
forth to hang up clothes, and Polly made for the house. Sarah 
met her at the door. 

‘I was just coming to see if you meant to take any breakfast 
this morning— it’s more than half-past eight.’ 

‘ Read that.’ 

She thrust the letter into Sarah’s hand, sat down to her break- 
fast, and ate with good appetite. 

When, in her quiet methodical way, Sarah had read the invi- 
tation, she laid it down and began to pour out the tea. 

* Of course you will say No, Polly ?’ she remarked. 
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‘Of course I shall say Yes,’ was Polly’s answer, plying her knife 
and fork energetically, and enjoying her cousin’s surprise. 

‘ But I thought you did not care about the Waltons?’ 

‘What has that to do with it?’ 

‘ Well, you used to say that there were so many nice people in 
the world and so many pleasant things to do, that it was not worth 
while bothering about the unpleasant people or things.’ 

‘ Ah, but this is one of the pleasant things.’ 

‘When did you change your regard for the people?’ 

‘Never said I had changed it’ (speaking through a moutiful 
of ham and egg). 

‘Then, what pleasure do you expect ?’ 

‘ The pleasure of vexing Michael. You know as well as I do 
that he will be vexed at my going there,—and that’s why I’m 
going. I'll answer for you as well as myself, after breakfast. 
Some more tea, please.’ 

Whether it was the mere habit into which she had fallen of 
giving way to anything that Polly declared her determination to 
do, or that the motives of this particular action afforded her some 
secret satisfaction, Sarah said nothing more. Indeed, she knew 
that it would have been useless, for Polly became the more obstinate 
the more she was opposed. 

After breakfast Polly took her desk, and, in terms of as severe 
politeness as she could construct, accepted the invitation. She 
was excited and delighted by the opportunity so promptly offered 
to her of doing something that would pain Michael. She could 
see his grave face, with the brows slightly contracted, as he watched 
her flirtation with Tom Walton; and she laughed to herself as 
the imagined the severe things he would say if he only uttered his 
thought. But he would keep it to himself and suffer the more 
-—all on her account. That was a revenge for his stubborn silence 
last night. 

Then she went out to look after the sick cow. 


CuaptTer VII. 


TOM'S FUN. 


Ir Polly had only known what a degree of management and 
diplomacy Tom Walton had been obliged to exercise in order to 
obtain that invitation, she would have refused it, notwithstanding 
the opportunity it afforded for spiting Michael. 

Although there was no deliberate conspiracy to that effect, it 
was generally understood amongst, the Walton girls, with the full 
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though unexpressed endorsement of the mother, that Master Tom 
was not to be allowed to bring a wife to Walton until all the young 
ladies had been provided with suitable partners. They were all 
perfectly sensible of their position: they had not a penny to expect 
from their father’s estate, but they had a hundred pounds each, 
bequeathed to them by their grandfather, Alderman Smith. Of 
this small dowry they were careful never to spend a penny, no 
matter what difficulties about money matters there might be in 
the house. They were not at all displeased to find the sum mag- 
nified by country gossip into a fortune : they were careful, however, 
not to commit themselves on that head. 

They knew that if Tom married, his wife would certainly 
require to be mistress of the house, and they would require to find 
quarters elsewhere. So it was tacitly agreed that Tom should not 
marry at present ; and Tom, finding that by ‘ putting on the screw,’ 
as he phrased it, and threatening to commit that crime against 
the laws of the house, he could get money sufficient to enable him 
to scramble on without bothering himself about the work of the 
place, was quite content to let things glide. 

Consequently, although there was a great struggle made to 
. attract young men of income to Walton Abbey, there was a decided 
objection to the introduction of young ladies, any one of whom 
might catch the wavering fancies of the big brother. 

He made fun of the ‘sistern’ remorselessly, and could defy 
them when the occasion was important enough—such as going to 
the Derby or the Goodwood ; but in other respects he laughed in 
his sleeve and left them to their own devices. His youngest sister, 
Caroline, was the only one of the three who obtained even a small 
share of his confidence. To her he would sometimes reveal the 
sorrows which his betting transactions had brought upon him, and 
by her management he was sometimes enabled to pay his most 
pressing debts without a ‘scene’ in the family council. 

His eldest sister, Elizabeth, was like a nightmare to him. 

‘She is always scolding me,’ he would say to Carry, ‘ and always 
giving me good advice, and of all the things I detest I think good 
advice stands in the superlative degree. Why can’t she let a fellow 
alone and mind her own business ?—that will be hard enough work, 
I can tell you, if she ever hopes to get married. I think if she 
ever happened to advise me to go to the Derby I shouldn’t go, 
just because she advised me to do so. I hope she never will, for it 
would be hard lines to deny myself.’ 

He was a droll compound of weakness, selfishness, and good- 
nature. 

Polly had caught fast hold of some part of his nature; but, 
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because of his disinclination to be bothered by anything, he wonld 
have given her up at once if he had known that she was engaged 
to Hazell. But when Hazell told him that the chances were equal, 
he would not give up the chase. Self-respect, to say nothing: of 
the prize to be gained, would not permit him to resign the: idea 
that he might win the prettiest, cleverest, richest girl in the dis- 
trict. Besides, she was the only girl he had ever really cared for 
—but he had said that to himself about so many! 

When he first heard of the proposed pic-nic he thought it 
would be a capital chance to spend a day with Polly and to intro- 
duce her to the family. But he proceeded cautiously in. his 
endeavours to secure the invitation. 

He was lying in a hammock, swung between two oak-trees on 
the lawn, placidly smoking, whilst Carry was seated on an iron chair 
close by, patiently reading a novel to him; and Bones lay.on: the 
grass beneath, giving an occasional growl in order to make bis 
presence known. All this indulgence was due to the _— 
ankle. 

Knocking the ashes out of his pipe and leisurely refilling it, she 
said, with the utmost indifference to the whole affair: 

‘ And I suppose, whilst you three go on with all your fun, I am 
to play dummy, and may not ask a friend of mine to the spree?’ 

‘Why, Tom, who would you like to ask?’ 

‘ Beelzebub.’ 

Whilst she laughed he relit his pipe and smoked hard, as if he 
were getting up the steam for the next stage. 

‘I don’t think we should enjoy the presence of that gentleman, 
Tom; but you know you can ask anyone else you please.’ 

‘Suppose I wanted you and the Angel’ (that was Elizabeth and 
his fun), ¢ to invite two ladies ? 

‘Oh!’ 

And the ‘Oh!’ said very plainly, ‘ That’s oan another thing.’ 

‘Just so,’ he said in an injured tone; ‘I may ask enatniy I 
like, unless that person mappanect to wear petticoats.’ 

* Nonsense, Tom.’ i Oval 

‘Don’t be a fool, Carry—if you.can help it. fon mor that,.t 
understand the whole business. “However, Miss Holt, has to, eome 
here, at-any rate,‘and I would rather she came when we could ‘ive 
her a little enjoyment—lI wish it for a personal reason.’ |, 

‘What is that; Tom?’ (quickly, the book dropping on to hor ip, 
and her eyes turned to his). 

»Walton grinned, enjoying the start, and wishing he: cond give 
the Angel one.’ 

* Don’t be scared ; she doesn’t want me, but a good trotting horse 
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for her wagonette, and I believe I could sell Jim to her at a good 
rofit.’ 

- Of course this was all a fabrication; he had never talked to 

Polly about her buying Jim, although he had promised to let her 

see what he could do as a trotter in harness. But he thought this 

was a capital idea fur gaining his end. He did not regard it asa 

falsehood at all. 

‘You'll have to speak to Lizzie about it yourself. I'll tell her 
you want her.’ 

Carry rose and made for the house. Presently Miss Walton 
came forth: a woman with large, strong features, and somewhat 
pale. Her hair had once been fair, but had become a dusky brown 
in the course of her years, which numbered thirty-two. She was 
very primly dressed in a black silk gown, large white lace collar 
and cuffs. It was one of her notions of dignity to be always ready 
to receive company. She was attentive to household affairs all the 
same ; and, when she felt sure that there were no visitors near, her 
shrill voice could be heard all over the place scolding everybody, 
with and without reason. 

_ She was very severe upon Tom for proposing to add strangers 
- to the party of friends—intimate friends—whom they had in- 
vited. 

‘Very well,’ said Tom, asif he were indifferent. ‘I’ll just drive 
the horse over to the Meadow and let Miss Holt see him there.’ 

That was bad. 

‘Have you been there before, Tom?’ (Softening under her 
alarm.) 

* Of course.’ 

That was worse. 

* Often ?’ 

‘Very often, when I have been out fishing.’ 

That was worst. 

There was something grim about the mouth of Miss Walton. 
She began to fear, and she did not understand how all this could 
have been going on without her knowledge, for she was one of the 
most proficient collectors of all the gossip of the county. Her 
first thought was—‘ Has Tom committed himself?’ the second, ¢ Is 
this business about the horse quite true?’ (They had all a faculty for 
mixing up truth and falsehood in such a way that it would have 
puzzled an arbiter to tell where the lie came in; and the droll part 
of the problem was, that none of them were conscious that they 
were not perfectly truthful, although they would suspect each 
other.) The third thought was: ‘What am I to do?’ 

Walton had turned himself round in the hammock as if the 
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matter were settled and there was nothing more to engage his 
attention. He called ‘ Bones,’ and the dog leaped in beside him. 
Then he pulled his ears, pulled his tail, and made fun with the 
ugly-looking dog, who took it all in good part and joined in the 
sport by pretending to growl and snap at his master’s hand, which 
he took in his mouth tenderly. 

‘Very well, Tom, Ill write and ask Miss Holt,’ said Miss 
Walton after her troubled meditations ; ‘ but you know she does 
not quite belong to our society.’ 

‘Now, drop it, Lizzie,’ interrupted Walton with real impatience 
this time. * You mean that she’s not aman. You need not ack her 
unless you like.’ 

‘But I will do it to please you.’ 

‘Very well, if you do you must also ask her cousin, Miss 
Hodsoll, for they are always together.’ 

Another lady! This was almost too much for Miss Walton; but 
she saw that her brother was in ‘ one of his tempers.’ She thought 
it best to say nothing and to leave him. 

Walton laughed heartily at the success of his stratagem; there 
was anything but laughter, however, amongst the ladies. They were 
surprised, aggrieved, and yet curious to see what would happen 
when Miss Holt appeared. 


Cuarter VIII. 
WALTON ABBEY. 


THEIR worst fears were confirmed in the course of the pic-nic 
day. Walton’s ankle had not recovered from the effects of the 
sprain, but they were unable to persuade him not to attempt to 
walk. He would get up, and he would walk. His mother with 
real concern reminded him that a sprained ankle was a serious 
thing, and if carelessly treated might result in the amputation of 
the whole leg, and all sorts of other calamities. 

Mrs. Walton was a little stout woman, who did exactly what her 
daughters directed, but she was always lecturing them on the 
‘ proprieties,’ and telling them how to do things as they were done 
in London society. 

‘Remember, my dears,’ she would say on every occasion when 
there was to be any particular display of grandeur, ‘that my poor 
dear papa would have been Lord Mayor of London if he had only 
lived two years longer, and then he would have been made a 
baronet, my dears, for the gentleman who was Lord Mayor of that 
year was made a baronet, because he received the Prince of Wales 
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and gave him luncheon. I’m sure my papa would have given his 
Royal Highness luncheon and dinner too, if he had only been there 
and he would have done it better than anybody else!’ 

This with a sense of pride in the remembrance of the Alder. 
man’s magnificence and hospitality. Walton gave little heed to 
these exordiums; but the girls were proud of their descent from a 
possible baronet. 

The day was a great one for the house of Walton. Sir Montague 
Lewis did come, in spite of his liver. He paid compliments to all 
the ladies one after the other; and to Miss Walton, as she thought 
and the others thought, he was particularly attentive. Tom was 
not interested in him or the two young gentlemen who arrived 
shortly after. He was at the window watching for Polly, and when 
he saw her driving up the avenue he left the room and met her at 
the door. 

He offered his hand to help her to descend, but she pushed it 
aside and jumped down. He offered similar aid to Sarah, and she 
accepted it. Whilst they were thus engaged Michael Hazell rode 
up to:the door. 

That was a surprise for Walton: he had known nothing about 
his rival being invited. But immediately he comprehended ‘that 
‘the Angel’ had prepared a countermine in order to save the big 
brother. He admired her ingenuity, and muttered something un- 
pleasant regarding it. 

Polly, too, was surprised, but she took a vicious pleasure in 
thinking that now she could see how he endured his punishment. 
Besides, why should he object to her visiting the Waltons when he 
came himself ? 

She had no idea that he had accepted the invitation only 
because Sarah had told him that Polly was to be there. 

‘ Hallo, Hazell—I didn’t know you were coming, but glad to 
see you all the same,’ said Walton, thinking it necessary to make 
some show of hospitality, if for no other reason than to show Pally 
that he could be liberal. 

Hazell accepted the welcome at its real value; but he, alee, 
was determined to show Polly that he could be liberal, and he 
shook hands with Walton with the cordiality of a man who was out 
for a day’s pleasuring, and resolved not to allow trifles to interfere 
with his enjoyment. 

Polly was pointedly indifferent in her greetings to Michael; 
pointedly mirthful in speaking to Walton as she accompanied him 
to. the drawing-room. 

‘| Michael and Sarah were left to follow, and the latter wie 

6 her companion in a curiously harsh undertone : 
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‘ Michael, yow’re a fool.’ 

‘Upon my soul I begin to think so, since I cannot keep away 
from her, when I see that she does not want me.’ 

‘Nonsense! it is you she cares for.’ 

‘I wish I could believe that.’ 

‘ All this is done merely to annoy you, because you have offended 
her somehow.’ 

It was pleasant to hear, but difficult to believe, under the 
circumstances. That was not his Polly. But surely there must 
be some mistake, and perhaps it was not on his ownside. He would 
try to find out. 

In the drawing-room the tall, graceful figure of Polly appeared 
as that of a queen amongst the other ladies. She wore a perfectly 
plain grey dress, and a broad-brimmed felt hat, turned up a little 
at one side, and surrounded by a hlack feather. 

Miss Walton, vexed by her beauty as much as by the matter-of- 
fact way in which she seemed to accept all the honour and glory 
of being invited to such a distinguished gathering—as if she had 
been born to it, indeed !—could not help feeling that this was a 
most dangerous person to have introduced to the house. 

Sir Montague Lewis recognised one of his best tenants, and a 
very handsome woman. He was a gallant even in his old age, and at 
once advanced to greet her with the same courtesy he would have 
shown towards an equal. This secured for Polly a position, and 
everybody felt bound to follow the example of the baronet. So she 
became the leader where it had been intended that she should play 
only a very humble part. 

Whilst this was going on Tom Walton found an opportunity 
to whisper to Carry: 

‘You take charge of young Hazell—he is worth catching, I 
ean tell you.’ 

‘Worth catching!’ she began indignantly, as if such an idea 
had never entered her head. 

‘Hush !’ he interrupted, nodding to her, as if he quite under- 
stood what she was going to say, and quite believed it. *Do ae-fie 
my sake.’ 

And she did it—for his sake. Michael found himself engaged 
in conversation with Carry almost immediately ; and although his 
answers were not always quite clear, she did not mind, and he made 
violent efforts to withdraw his attention from Polly and to pay 
proper respect to the little lady beside him. So it happened that, 
when the party had orders to move, he felt obliged toaccept her as 
his companion. 

The day being fine and the grass dry, the luncheon had been 
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spread in the court of the old Abbey. Sir Montague would fain 
have had Polly for his partner—he being a landlord who believed 
in the advantage of mixing on friendly terms with his tenants on 
certain occasions. But Miss Walton was by his side, and her 
brother had apparently secured Miss Holt, as they were together 
laughing and chatting in a way which apparently indicated that 
they intended to join the procession in company. Sir Montague 
resigned himself to his fate and did his best to earn the repute of 
being a thorough beau. This was very pleasant to Miss Walton. 
She put her own construction on his polite phrases, and had an idea 
that ‘Lady Lewis’ would sound very well in the ears and look 
beautiful on a card. 

Polly was mischievously inclined to-day. She saw that 
Michael was distressed by the pleasure she appeared to find in 
Walton’s company ; still, she had an underlying feeling that she 
was doing wrong to both men. But Michael’s calmness irritated 
her ; there was no reproach, only sadness in his eyes as he watched 
her, and she could not stand that. If he would speak out and scold 
her !—but then she remembered that if he had done so she would 
have resented his interference just as much as she now secretly re- 
sented his silence. She was perverse, and became the more deter- 
mined in her persecution ; but, all the time, the line of the rustic 
ballad, ‘ Hey ho, but it caused her pain,’ was haunting her mind— 
and heart. 

Walton was in ecstasies; he had gained the day, and he talked 
to her with the ease and confidence of a successful lover. 

The ruins of the Abbey were only about three-quarters of a mile 
distant from the house, and the party walked by a pathway through 
a field of ripening grain, the green and yellow slowly mingling and 
shining under the sunlight. The ruins stood on the highest point 
- of the country, and afforded an excellent view of the surrounding 
landscape. Close by, undulating fields, and beyond, flat meadows 
and marshes; and here and there woods, dense with their summer 
foliage, sloped down towards the river. 

The ruins consisted of portions of two sides of a square ; large 
blocks of stone jutting up through the ground marked the extent 
of the building. The outlines of the walls which were still stand- 
ing were fantastically irregular, as the stones had dropped now from 
one place and then from the othor. But these stones had formed a 
pile beneath a large window—made larger by the ravages of time 
—and by climbing this pile you could see a panorama of the 
country all around. 

The luncheon on the grass was apparently a success; the baronet 
was very facetious, the young men were very attentive to tke 
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ladies (Walton was much too attentive to Polly, Michael thought), 
and Mrs. Walton felt that the dignity of her honoured father, Alder- 
man Smith, had been properly sustained. She felt that she was in 
her true position at this moment, presiding over a feast, as her 
father would have done if he had only lived long enough to 
become Lord Mayor—a misfortune which she never ceased to 
deplore. 

Luncheon over, the party started to mount the débris, at the 
top of which they would have the panoramic view of the county 
so much praised. There was much fun in the climbing and much 
laughter. 

Walton, although an interesting invalid, declared he was deter- 
mined to go up if Polly went; and she, laughing, said she would 
help him—that in the hearing of Michael. 

He took her offered arm—-not leaning upon it, but clasping it 
(and she did not like that, although she kept up the’ farce)— 
and moved forward with her after the others, who were now on the 
top of the pile of fallen stones gazing on the landscape from the 
large window. 

As they began the ascent he stumbled; she held him up, 
wondering at this sudden weakness; their faces were close together, 
and—he would have kissed her, believing all backs turned, but 
there was a cry from above— 

‘Oh, Tom!’ 

It was Miss Walton; and all eyes were turned upon the two 
below. 

Poily became crimson, then paie. She looked up fiercely— 
was going to speak, but checked herself and calmly continued to 
assist the man with the injured ankle up the rugged steep. 

Sir Montague Lewis drew the attention of Miss Walton to a 
point of beauty in the landscape, and she instantly gave her 
attention to him. 

Polly was full of indignation with Walton, and still more with 
herself. After a little while she did not feel at all angry with him, 
but only with herself. She had deliberately permitted him to 
regard himself as her lover; she had coquetted with him ; she had 
allowed him to fancy that he had won her. All her pretty scheme 
of punishment had turned back upon herself. No doubt Michael 
suffered—for he had seen and heard—but she suffered ten times 
more, for she had the consciousness of having tried to cause pain. 

There was another who suffered, but she did not know. 

Polly was very strong, or else she would have sat down on one of 
the stones and cried. As it was, she was grateful to Sir Montague 
Lewis, for she understood the kindly intention which had induced 
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him to draw the attention of Miss Walton to the scenery. She 
went up, calmly surveyed the scene, and descended with the others, 
still, however, boldly assisting Tom: he in his vanity taking this 
as a token of the favour he desired to win. 

Immediately on their return to the house she desired the 
wagonette to be got ready, as it was necessary that she should be 
home before five o’clock. Hazell, who had not spoken a word, 
quietly went out and got the trap ready. There were objections 
—very formal ones—she must stay for tea, as it was just about to be 
brought in. She did not wish to make any fuss or to show her 
annoyance more than she could help, so she agreed to stay. Then 
there were more formal desires that she should remain for the 
evening. Michael broke in at this point, finishing his cup of tea 
‘ata gulp. 

‘I am going your way, Miss Holt, and am unfortunately 
obliged to leave at once. I shall be glad to see you so far on your 
way. 

Polly felt very much relieved and very grateful to the man she 
had been trying to wound. 

‘ Don’t trouble about that, Hazell,’ said Walton; ‘I shall ride 
over with Miss Holt.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Polly rising ‘If you will excuse us, Mrs. 
Walton, we will start just now. I see the wagonette is at the 
door.’ 

‘Oh, certainly, my dear,’ said poor Mrs. Walton, who was sadly 
puzzled by the peculiar manner of the different people, and who 
did not know how to act, as she had no opportunity of obtaining 
directions from her daughters. 

Miss Walton was gracious to a degree—was so sorry that Polly 
had to go, and hoped she would soon return. It was a pity that 
she could not stay, as they were going to have some music, but 
’ she would make arrangements to remain later next time. ‘ Good- 
bye.’ 

Walton and Hazell were both at the door, and both eager to 
help her into the wagonette. 

‘I like to help myself, she said, not looking at either, and 
stepped in. Sarah was already seated. ‘Good evening, Mr. 
Walton.’ And she drove away. 

Michael mounted and rode after her, making no attempt to 
enter into conversation. 
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CuapTer IX. 


POLLY’S PUZZLE. 


Po.Ly was too savage to observe the coldness of Sarah’s manner, 
which was as much indicated by her silence (although she was rarely 
talkative) as by the pallor of her face, the tightly closed lips, 
and the dark eyes staring straight before her, yet evidently seeing 
nothing. 

Michael was riding close behind, and could easily have spoken 
tothem; he might even have ridden beside them for the greater 
part of the way; but he did not. Polly was irritated by his 
silence, and yet her tongue was tied by the vexation which she felt 
in having played a part she disliked, and failed in it. 

‘ We’ve had a pleasant day, haven’t we?’ she said to her com- 
panion bitterly, and giving the horse a cut with the whip. -The 
animal was so astounded by such an unusual display of vigour that 
he set off at a gallop, which was instantly checked by the driver. 

‘ As pleasant as could be expected,’ answered Sarah abruptly, 
and without turning her head. . 

The conversation dropped; and Polly’s grasp of the reins 
lightened. “As the sun was setting there was a bright yellow 
stream on the horizon bordered by a dark blue line. The glow of 
the setting sun feil' on their faces, making Sarah’s more ghastly 
white and Polly’s more uncomfortably red than before. By-and- 
by:— 

y ‘ How do you like Walton?’ she asked abruptly. 

Sarah for a moment appeared to be taken aback. Then, with 
slow emphasis, 

‘Very much.’ 

They were not looking at each other as they spoke. 

‘You used to see a good deal of him when your father was 
alive. Was he always—as agreeable as he is now ?’ 

‘Always. You seem to be interested in him.’ 

‘Of course I am, as I would be in any other animal who 
showed a kindly feeling towards me. Didn’t you see the spite in 
the eyes of his sisters, and how he protected me from it?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then you must have been looking at something else.’ 

That was true enough, for Sarah had been more interested in 
watching the progress of the flirtation between her cousin and 
Walton than in observing anything else, and consequently she had 
seen little else. The ‘ pleasant’ day had been one of long suffer- 
ing to her; for she began to see the last’ shadows of a hope ‘she 
had cherished so: very dearly ; and now Polly was, unconsciously, 
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doing everything she could to make her believe that the hope was 
entirely vain. 

As for Hazell, whilst he was strong enough to bide his time, 
he was sad at heart. He had entertained romantic notions of the 
perfect union of man and woman in thought as well as deed. He 
did not yet understand the impossibility of such union beyond 
the first hour of first love, when neither sees or believes in any- 
thing beyond the other. By and by, there comes a thought, 
perhaps a wish, which duty suppresses and discretion hides: from 
that moment the union is broken, and the two are not the same. 
They may pass on through life calmly and without a breath of 
scandal, entertaining their friends and rearing children; good 
people, kind and affectionate towards each other; but the 
perfect union of thought and wish, as well as heart, has passed 
away. The man or woman who retains some memory of the 
romantic devotion of youth is sad enough when compelled to 
recognise the prosaic fact that the only permanent tie is that of 
convenience, obedience to the social laws, and the common give- 
and-take, which enables two people to bear the foibles of each other 
rather than venture upon the evils which might happen if an 
open breach were made. This is sensible, and the world could 
not get on comfortably if there were not such a number of people 
who speedily fall into the ordinary course of things. 

But there are those who suffer much in adopting this wise 
order of nature, and still look longingly for the impossible creature 
who would be always true and faithful in thought as well as deed. 

And Michael Hazell still looked towards Polly—in spite of her 
flirtation with Walton, which had been plain enough—as that 
impossible she. But when Sarah graciously informed him that 
he was a fool, he, in his own mind, quite agreed with her. He 
was a fool, or why should he follow this will-o’-the wisp that was 

‘leading him he did not know whither ? 

But he could not help himself; reason was out of court,‘and he 
would follow, let the end be what it might. The eagerness she 
had displayed to get away from Walton Abbey, and Sarah’s words, 
comforted him. If he could only believe that Sarah was not 
mistaken ! 

As they neared the end of the journey, they came to a cross- 
road, and Michael should have parted company with them there if 
he desired to take the shortest way home. 

Polly stopped, and he was instantly beside the wagonette. 

*I suppose you leave us here ?’ she said. 

‘Oh, no, I'll go round by the Meadow ; it does not make much 
difference in the distance, and the mare is quite fresh.’ 
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‘Very well.’ 

She drove on, and now Michael rode beside her. He wanted 
to say something, but was unable to discover anything that he 
thought sufficiently good to interest her. At length he hit upon 
quite an original observation : 

‘We had a very fine day for the pic-nic.’ 

‘The day was a great deal finer than the people,’ was the un- 
gracious reply ; ‘ but you seemed to enjoy yourself.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘With Miss Carry.’ 

The retort was on his lips—‘ And you appeared to enjoy yourself 
with Walton ;’ but he just smiled and said carelessly :— 

‘She is a very agreeable girl.’ 

‘ Ah, they are all too grand for the likes of me. I shall not go 
there again.’ 

‘ Are you sure ?’ 

He put the question too eagerly: she caught his meaning in an 
instant. She had been trying to punish him that day, and she had 
suffered most herself; but there was an opportunity to hit him 
again. So, with a half smiling, half malicious side-glance and a 
mock seriousness of manner :— 

‘Well, there might be circumstances under whieh it would be 
necessary for me to go there; but it will never be necessary for me 
to endure the patronage of the Misses Walton.’ 

Michael was puzzled: when he was much interested he was 
slow to perceive a joke. He regarded life as a very serious busi- 
ness, and, at present, love was one of its most serious troubles in 
his eyes. What he did catch was that she thought of marrying 
Walton as a possible event, and that she was already speculating 
about the conditions on which she would accept him—one being 
the removal of his sisters from the house. 

‘You shall never marry him, Polly.’ 

That was Sarah who spoke, still with her eyes fixed straight 
ahead ; the tone was low, yet harsh. 

Polly and Michael were both startled for an instant by this 
interruption ; for Sarah had been so silent all the time that they 
had almost forgotten her presence. 

‘You speak as if you had a cold, Sarah,’ said Polly, as much 
amused as surprised by the peculiar tone of her cousin’s voice. 

‘I am cold,’ said she, shivering, although it was a summer 
evening. 

‘Then draw the rug closer around you,’ was the practical 
suggestion. ‘ We'll be home in a few minutes, and you can get 
something warm and go to bed.’ 
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Sarah was stubbornly silent; the advice was good, and kindly 
meant, but it sounded to her like satire. As if ‘something warm 
and bed’ could remove the bitterness that was at her heart ! 

The two girls had lived together long enough to get accus- 
tomed to each other’s occasional fits of ill-humour. As a rule, 
Sarah was the most patient of the two; and now Polly showed 
that she also could endure; for Sarah was dumbly petulant. 
Polly never even remotely suspected the cause of her cousin’s 
state: she attributed it entirely to the fact of her having been 
forced to go to the Waltons, and to indigestion. 

* You must take a good rest to-night, Sarah, and you'll be all 
right to-morrow.’ 

On arriving at the Meadow Farm, Michael was invited to have 
supper ; and when the ladies had taken off their outer garments, 
the table was laid in the little parlour, and Sarah went to the 
kitchen to toast some bread. 

Michael talked of the various matters connected with the 
farm; Polly joined in, just as if there had been no disturbance in 
the relations between them; but presently they both felt some- 
what awkward, for the supper was waiting and Sarah had not 
returned, whilst the subjects of conversation were exhausted 
Polly said she would go and see what detained her cousin. 

Sarah was alone in the kitchen, crouching in front of the fire, 
toasting bread and silently crying. Polly was beside her before 
she was aware of her presence and saw the tears running down the 
pale cheeks. 

‘What isthe matter with you, Sarah ?’ she exclaimed in amaze- 
ment, and with a degree of irritation that anybody should be 
whining without an apparent cause. 

Sarah’s grim silence throughout the journey home—only broken 
by that one bitter exclamation, ‘ You shall never marry him, Polly!’ 
-—and her evident distress at present, were incomprehensible to 
Polly. 

Sarah sprang to her feet :— 

‘There is nothing the matter with me,’ she answered sharply, 
and with a sullen frown. ‘The toast is ready, and we can have 
our supper now.’ 

Polly stared, mouth and eyes wide open in dumb _bewilder- 
ment. The tears were gone from the face of her cousin, and there 
stood before her only the cold, practical woman, arranging toast 
in a rack. 

It was difficult for Polly to understand this ridiculous conduct, 
and she was always impatient with anything which was not plain 
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to her. But she was practical now, because a strange idea had 
occurred to her. 

Very kindly she placed her hands on Sarah’s shoulders and 
whispered :—- 

‘Sarah, you are in love.’ 

No answer, only a sullen persistence in arranging the toast. 

‘And I know who it is’ (there was something pathetic and 
regretful in that tone). 

‘Who ?’ 

That was spoken very fiercely, and the flame on Sarah’s face 
was not pleasant to look at. ) 

‘Why, Michael,’ said Polly, in a kind of mild wonder, which 
was not at all creditable to the common sense she usually dis- 
played. 

‘You’re a fool,’ said Sarah very sharply, and she carried the 
toast into the parlour, leaving Polly more perplexed than ever. 


(To. be continued.) 











Mp Friends in Ant Hill City. 


BY AN UNSCIENTIFIC OBSERVER. 


I rrrst became acquainted with Ant Hill City through a tragedy. 
It was a lovely September morning, and the little suburban back 
garden in which I stood looked as sweet and fresh as if London 
smoke were a myth. Jauntily curving himself along the gravelled 
walk came a young earthworm. He was evidently setting out to 
seek his fortune in so much of the wide world as might be found 
in the garden of a small semi-detached metropolitan residence, 
He had faith in himself and in his future. The early bird which 
snaps up the early worm when the latter tempts Providence by rising 
before Providence is out of bed, was conspicuously absent. The 
quiet sunshine, the crisp clear air, the worm, and the writer, except 
for a distant perspective of cock-crowing, seemed to have creation 
to themselves. To the worm, however, there was no such quintuple 
division. He wriggled on with a slow serenity and self-importance 
that showed how little he thought of the trifles outside his own 
life. The hard gravel walk had been warmed by the sun, and the 
worm, owning a soul above damp clods, enjoyed the warmth with 
contented obliviousness to everything else. But that jade, Fate, 
could not suffer so much happiness, even in a conceited morsel of a 
worm. She directed him where the walk was alive with black 
specks. Among these the thin pink line lazily but unhesitatingly 
thrust itself. Poor pink line! It was agony in miniature, As 
you read this, it may make you smile. But, had you seen the 
startled bound which lifted with a sudden quiver of pain nearly 
- the whole of the worm off the ground, you had never trodden wit- 
tingly on a worm again. 

For the next instant all that could be seen was a writhing black 
line. It lashed hither and thither ; it rolled round and round ; it 
tied itself up in dreadful knots. The black specks which hid its 
whole length increased in numbers. Black specks climbed on the 
back of other black specks, and both sought out the joints between 
the scales of the worm, and buried their mandibles in the writhing 
flesh with diabolical enjoyment. It was the combat between 
Apollo and the Python again, only there were a million Apollos 
and but one wretched Python. Then the struggle grew fainter 
and fainter. Between every volute of the worm’s body a knot of 
ants could be seen breakfasting with relish. In a few more 
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minutes all was over, and the dainty Beau Brummel who had issued 
from his earth-chambers ten minutes before, with hope and all 
the world before him, was being interred in very small pieces in 
some hundreds of living sepulchres. But it is given to few to so 
far serve their day and generation as to literally entertain 4 mul- 
titude themselves. The kindly entombment which the ants gave 
the hero of the morning was doubtless an appreciation of his many 
excellent qualities, and must, when it became known to his friends, 
have softened their feelings of otherwise irreparable loss. 

Some such thought had made me look upon the contest without 
interfering. With it commenced a friendly regard for my ants 
which has lasted to this day. In spite of their murders and 
their tyrannies, I like them. I put up with their thievings as I 
tolerate the borrowings of the graceless varlet who is perpetually 
asking me for half-a-crown, and who I know would feel hurt if I 
suggested repayment of the last he had. I have seen them wage 
one of the bloodiest and most merciless wars which has ever been 
waged since Moses moulded the Israelites into a people upon the 
spear-points of their enemies. But I should as soon think of dis- 
liking my ants for this as of questioning the cleverness of the 
great lawgiver who knew better than I do the best means adapted 
to his ends. Last, though by no means least, their perseverance 
charms me. When a man gets flung more heavily than usual in 
the rough skirmish which is euphemistically called the struggle for 
existence, he might do worse than go and sit down before my ants 
and learn a lesson from their tireless and ceaseless activity. 

Come with me and peep at Ant Hill City. For all I know to 
the contrary, it may have existed from time immemorial, like the 
bagpipes in the family of Shon Maclean. Built on the slope of 
ground which runs down from a raised garden walk, it is shaded 
on every side, you see, by a forest of palm-like pinks up which the 
ants occasionally swarm with the agility of monkeys. Leading from 
it to the plateau of the garden walk is a covered tunnel, or rather 
was, I should say, for the rain last night has washed itdown. The 
ants are now hard at work repairing it. Atom by atom they are 
piling up on the bare ground two thin walls of earth, a quarter of an 
inch high and about an eighth thick. These, from the edge of the 
walk to the mouth of the ant-hill, will be nearly three inches long. 
Examined by a hand magnifier, each of the tiny black masons can 
be seen carrying in his mandibles a fragment of earth which he 
builds into the wall. This laid, he trots rapidly off for another. 
Here three or four labourers are toiling along with a mite of stone 
Which is too heavy for one to carry. In the course of a few hours 
the tunnel begins to present the appearance of along dry aqueduct, 
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down which a narrow stream of workers is constantly flowing. All 
night the same restless energy will be displayed, until by morning 
the tunnel is securely arched in with a roof of earth. The covered 
way thus provided through the forest of pinks which intervenes 
between the garden walk and Ant Hill City, is never by my ants 
suffered to fall into disrepair. Whether it protects them from the 
dangers which may lurk in the forest, or whether it was designed 
for the purpose of guiding convivial ants safely home after they 
had been spending the night with their friends, are moot points 
with me. Anyway the tunnel remains, and if a storm should 
destroy it, a day and a night always sees it rebuilt. 

Soon after my first introduction to Ant Hill City I found out 
that my ants, like Nimrod, were mighty hunters before the Lord. 
Noticing the walk alive one night with a perpetual twinkle of 
delicate gem-like gleams, I stooped down and discovered fourteen 
tired trappers lugging manfully home as many dead flies and other 
small deer. These, for want of arms, they carried in their mand- 
ibles, and thus possibly took a foretaste of the feast they were to 
enjoy when they got home. The opalescent iridescence from the 
wings of one of such unfortunates could be seen for some distance 
along the tunnel. A tiny spark of living purple and green, it lit 
the dark walls of the covered way like a fairy lamp, until the ant, 
having reached the central gateway to the ant hill, turned off 
sharply right or left to his own abode. The favourite hunting 
ground in which these captures took place was a vast tract of 
grassy brushwood known to mortals as weeds. Beyond the brush- 
wood stretched rich prairie land of illimitable extent. No living ant 
had ever crossed it, but, so differently do things appear when looked 
at from another elevation, it was only a ragged lawn for all that. 

In this brushwood and on the nearer side of the lawn the ants 

.used to stalk their prey, going out for that purpose in small 
festive bands of three and four. They always returned home 
alone, however, but thought nothing of waiting out hours for the 
sake of making a good capture. The most persevering trapper in 
Ant Hill City was a monstrous fellow, one Hairy Back, and I fear 
me a tyrant. He was head and shoulders longer than most of his 
compatriots, and had the temper of a devil. And here I may 
digress a moment to relate an anecdote about the rages into which 
he sometimes worked himself. Once, while labouring at the inces- 
sant repairs of the tunnel, a little under-sized ant vexed him. To 
stop work and seize the offender by one of his hindmost legs was 
the work of a moment. Then Hairy Back began to crawl slowly 
up the tunnel which had been unroofed by the weather, dragging 
his miserable victim with him. With a politeness for which few 
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would give ants credit, no one annoyed Hairy Back by asking him 
what he was doing, though had he been a little smaller this 
might not have been the case. In vain the. prisoner clutched at 
stones and grasses in the endeavour to arrest his involuntary progress. 
Inch by inch of walk was passed. The brushwood thicket came 
in view. Into its dim and gloomy depths Hairy Back remorse- 
lessly pulled his wretched. mite of an enemy. When I found out 
where Hairy Back had got to, he was standing complacently look- 
ing at the heap of fragments into which he had reduced his victim 
during the somewhat mauvais quart @heure which that victim 
must have passed. Having seen that the bits did not manifest 
any inclination to become an ant again, Hairy Back turned on his 
several heels and made his way back to work with the calm dignity 
of an ant who in doing his duty to a neighbour had conferred 
benefit on the state. It might have been fancy, but Hairy Back 
that afternoon appeared to be so respectfully treated that none 
obtruded themselves within half an inch of his nobility. Rash 
philosophers might point to this as an instance of antish hero- 
worship. Perhaps, however, other feelings had a little to do with 
the behaviour of the multitude. 

Hairy Back shone most, however, on the trail. He would follow 
a fly with the deadly intent which knows no fatigue and counts no 
cost. One twilight I noticed him moodily making, with his usual 
solitary surliness, for the thicket of weeds on the far side of the walk. 
Game was scarce, for in half an hour he had beaten through it. and 
advanced some little distance upon the prairie of the lawn. 
Turning to give one last look behind him, however, before attack- 
ing the unknown dangers of the unknown world before him, he saw 
what I had been watching for some time. This was a delicate 
gossamer-winged summer night-fly, who had had some appointment 
in that neighbourhood for moon-rising time, and was a little too 
early for it. It did not need half a glance at Hairy Back to see 
that he meant to signify his Diogenean hatred for beauty and satisfy 
appetite at the same time. Stealthily the little demon turned 
him round again and began to crawl towards Gossamer Wings, 
who, all unconscious of his danger, was dreamily looking out across 
the forest of pinks and on to a great crimson sunset flaming, a 
very rose of evening, down in the west. The paradise Gossamer 
Wings saw in that wonderful flower may have been commonplace 
or it may have been celestial. Whichever it was, it did not appar- 
ently matter. Hairy Back was close behind him, and 

Gossamer Wings moved. A faint motion from almost invisible 
Pinions, and he floated up into the rich red light which filled the 
heavens with a ruby glow. . Perhaps the gentle deity who 
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directs the course of true love among men, and guards the 
meetings of happy lovers, had Gossamer Wings’ heart also in her 
keeping. For up there, untold insect miles above Hairy Back 
gnashing his teeth in the damp thicket below them, Gossamer 
Wings was joined by Gossamer Wings, and the twain floated to 
and fro in the warm rosy air with the whole atmosphere for a 
nuptial chamber. But blessings, whatever shape they may possess 
when they start, reach the earth only in bits. The happiness of 
one minute is the sugar which is to make us swallow the misery 
of the next with as few wry faces as possible. The twilight died 
down, and the early night deepened to darkness. What had hap- 
pened I know not, but across the gravel walk a hulking ant made 
toilsome progress homeward, and locked in his strong mandibles 
were two delicate gossamer-winged summer night-flies. 

The best time to see the inhabitants of Ant Hill City at their 
busiest, was night. And it has always struck me that the young 
gentleman primarily upbraided in the second person, and then 
called a sluggard, had good reason not to obey the command to go 
to the ant and consider her ways. Had he put himself to the 
trouble of going, he must first have wasted his substance in buying 
a candle, and then have sat up all the night only to find Mr. and 
Mrs. and Miss Ant coming to the conclusion that they would not go 
home till morning, or at any rate till daylight did appear: an 
example which might have made the sluggard’s last state much 
worse than his first. But the ant at night is a study, for all that. 
His restless activity, that of perpetual motion turned centipede, is 
redoubled. Be the dew never so heavy, Signor Ant will take the 
air, and trot about in his apparently aimless way. A dog hunting 
for its master in a fair, and a pigeon flying in circles, have a raison 
Wétre for their actions. Perhaps an ant has too. But nothing 
- short of a perpetual alarm of fire, coupled with the eternal loss of 
his purse, could fairly explain the reason of the ant’s infinite flurry 
and hasty travelling. 

Generally—I am only speaking of the ants in a certain small 
suburban back garden—as soon as night fell, Ant Hill City com- 
menced to disgorge its population. A thick black stream of ants 
would come out of the mouth of the tunnel and spread themselves 
across the walk in a moving floor-cloth of shining particles. Byles 
in ‘Miriam’s Crime,’.a somewhat drunken and humorous auc- 
tioneer’s clerk, taking an inventory of a room with the assistance 
of a by no means clear brain, speaks of something which he calls 
‘arevolving carpet.’ But a multitude of ants engaged in ascertain- 
ing what kind of a night it is, make the space they cover look 
like revolving carpets innumerable, When most of the citizens 
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have left the City, a drove of flat milk-white creatures are driven 
out of the tunnel, and make a sudden trickle and splash as of 
milk in the midst of the dark mass of ants. These are Farmer 
Ant’s cows, and he is as particular in giving them exercise as he is 
careful to take it himself. Shaped like a miniature wood-louse, and 
as white as a flake of snow, these kine are readily distinguished 
from their owners. They seem free to come and go, but never 
stray far from the entrance to the ant hill, in and out of which 
they pop with comical jack-in-the-box effect. 

Ant Hill City has already been described as erected on sloping 
ground, which fell gently down from the higher level of the garden 
walk. After a few more inches of declination it began to rise on 
the opposite side again. The ant hill was therefore built on one 
of the sides of a long valley, a circumstance which led to a cata- 
strophe. Certain alterations were being made in the garden, and 
had to be suspended one day on account of a continued series of 
thunder-storms, almost tropical in their violence. The garden in 
any case would have been flooded with storm-water, but in this 
instance, at the upper end of the trench in which Ant Hill City 
stood, the earth had been so left that it formed a natural reservoir 
at the head of the valley. The storms continued to rage until the 
loose barrier of earth gave way, and with a dull roar a miniature 
flood tore down the trench. From the window I could see the 
waters boil round the tunnel, and then, with a mighty rush, they 
swept forward. Ant Hill City, like the buried Dutch towns under 
the Zuyder Zee, lay ‘ fathoms deep below.’ During the rest of the 
day and night the rain fell without intermission, but next morning 
the wind and the sun racing together as to which should do the 
most work, speedily dried the ground between them. I ap- 
proached the spot where Ant Hill City stood with a faint reflection 
of the feeling that perhaps an ancient idler may have had, when, 
after visiting Pompeii before its disappearance, he returned to 
stand above its site and wonder what untold tragedies were buried 
under his feet. 

But I might have spared myself the trouble of thinking that 
a mere inundation would or could take an ant at a disadvantage. 
The tunnel, it was true, had gone, and the pinks were no more. 
The valley-side was as bare as a boulder. But up and down the 
round black hole, which was the principal entrance to Ant Hill 
City, swarmed a multitude of its inhabitants. It was evident 
something unusual had happened, for they had the appearance of 
navvies who had been working all night ina bog. Their thighs 
and legs were as muddy as a scavenger’s, and their ordinarily neat 
jackets were dirty to a degree. Spite of their dirt, they were appa- 
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rently engaged in momentous business, for the garden walk was 
covered with them in full parliament assembled. They had 
evidently settled that Ant Hill City must be given up, for explor- 
ing parties were rambling all over the immediate vicinity of their 
ruined abode. During the whole of the morning and afternoon a 
scene of considerable animation ensued. The long stretch of 
grassy brushwood which has already been mentioned was surveyed 
from end to end, and at last the greater portion of the ants focussed 
themselves in a dense black mass about the size of a cheese plate 
at the bottom of a magnificent tuft of common grass, which, com- 
pared with its brethren, was as one of the cedars of Lebanon. 
Towards five o’clock, definite orders to form a colony on this 
spot were apparently given, and a long black line of ants began to 
travel backwards and forwards from the old city to their new location, 
which was situated on the other side of the garden walk, and 
exactly opposite the parent nest. The ants had made up their 
minds not to spend another single night in a place which would 
not be thoroughly habitable unless they could all be taught 
swimming ; and the evening promised all it could for a flitting, 
An intensely hot day had dried everything, and the world was as 
warm as a toast. It was a Sunday evening, it is true; but so 
far as. a lengthened observation of ant life goes, it must be confessed 
that the only commandment laid upon them appears to be an in- 
junction to reverse the whole of the ten enjoined on us. . This they 
obey with some success, though perhaps much superior creatures 
would not find the same thing difficult. Preparations for moving 
were immediately commenced, and the first ant swarmed up out of 
the entrance to Ant Hill City, with his bundle in his mouth, and 
set off across the garden walk to Mound Colony, as it was afterwards 
called, just as the first church bells began to ring. It was a stir- 
ring exodus. From Mound Colony to Ant Hill City stretched a 
moving black ribbon of insect life, multitudinous, curiously intel- 
ligent or instinct-taught, all engaged in one work, and all doing it 
sensibly and well. The church bells and the ants suggested 
puzzling questions, as the muscular little bearers trotted along 
with all kinds of fragments in their jaws. Some of the ants had 
nothing to carry. Naked they had come into the world, and naked 
they remained in it. But even these forlorn hit on an excellent 
plan for protecting their amour propre. They marched con- 
tentedly by the side of richer brethren. If they had not goods 
and chattels to convey, they could convey themselves, and this 
done some few score times might take the sting out of poverty. 
_. But.among the minor incidents of the great emigration, none 
were so amusing as the visit paid by a beetle to Ant Hill City 
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in the very middle and pressure of the work ofthe evening. The 
last touches of sunlight were flooding the long reach of Ant Hill 
Valley with light, and the indescribable peace of a Sabbath evening 
muffled and hung about everything, as if the world were being 
wrapped in invisible wool before Time put it into bed and tucked 
it about with darkness. Dressed in the glossiest of black clothes, 
Scarabeus came ambling leisurely down the garden walk. He 
had been dining with some friends in a shady corner near my 
house, and was in the best of humours with himself, and so much as 
he knew of the ordering of present events. His fat contentment 
bespoke social standing of high beetle kind. From the 
measured gravity of his walk I judged that he was the church- 
warden of his own beetle parish, and perchance a beetle alderman, 
or mayhap a beetle Lord Mayor. The sunlight in the valley 
and its reflection on the clumps of grassy brushwood excited no 
more attention from him than so much dirt. He waddled along 
with his little fat head stuck vacantly forward, and his little fat 
belly all but dragging on the ground, a far more important universe 
than the outer one on which he condescended to walk. But Fate 
was watching for him as she had watched for the earthworm. 
Early in the day she had laid a long straw ‘obliquely across the 
path, with one end close to the entrance of Ant Hill City. Any 
one, therefore, too idle to step over the straw, and travelling along 
to where it ended, would pop down the shaft which communicated 
with, the interior of the ant hill. 
But Scarabzeus did not know this, though Scarabzus was too 
idle to cross the straw. ‘It was only a little farther round,’ re- 
flected Scarabzous, and ‘a respectable beetle cannot be expected to 
climb straws at this time of day.’ He walked on down the side of 
the straw. Directly in front of him was the gaping aperture 
which led to Ant Hill City. Down this he slipped with a swiftness 
which would not have shamed Icarus when his wings turned out 
to be better suited to a cold than to a hot climate. With Scarabzeus’s 
unwieldy bulk were of course swept down a dozen ants who had 
been just on the point of emerging, and who might have been for- 
given for the moment in thinking that solid rain of this kind was 
a trifle too much of a joke. In two seconds a most ludicrous sight 
presented itself. First of all above the hole were violently waved 
a couple of antennze working like very inebriated semaphores. 
Behind them came the tips of Mr. Beetle’s hands and nose. With 
wild frenzy he tore at the edges of the deceitful pit only to drop 
out of sight as they gave way. Meantime, the whole hill was in‘a 
state of the wildest excitement. Three ants had got out of the 
hole and scoured off to Mound Colony on the other side of the 
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walk to spread the alarm: Again with redoubled frenzy came the 
semaphores and the appealing nose and hands. Then, with a con- 
vulsive jerk which flung out of the pit two of the ants who had 
been attacking him in a region that a soldier is never supposed to 
allow the enemy to wound, Scarabeus pulled himself into daylight. 
But the glossy dignity was gone. Behind him trailed a pack of 
foes. With an unwieldy scuttle he breasted the valley-side to 
gain the walk. As spasmodically as a furniture van running a 
race, he puffed and waddled along. Once on the high ground he 
took heart of grace, got up a respectable though wobbling gallop, 
and disappeared in a dire fright behind the potsherd where he 
lived, a sadder but we may hope a wiser beetle. 

The episode of the beetle did not last long enough to hinder 
the Great Exodus. The swarm of ants marching across the walk 
between the old home and the new one, continued their energetic 
preparations to make the flitting an expeditious one. So expe- 
ditious, indeed, were their movements, that for some time I thought 
the ants might not have paid their rent, and while the landlord 
was asleep had quietly taken the opportunity of removing their 
goods. But this Iam sure wronged their characters. In the 
tuft of grass the ant-masons had now for a good hour been at 
work. Between the thickly clustering stems they adroitly dropped 
small lumps of mould which the intertwining stalks prevented 
slipping quite to the ground. This formed a more or less even 
roof of earth at a height of nearly half an inch from the floor, 
and was completed in about twelve hours. In Ant Hill City the 
ants had lived in a dark underground residence. Mound Colony 
consisted of a spacious ground-floor chamber, pillared on grass 
stalks and completely roofed in with earth. Hn passant, I may 
perhaps draw Dr. Richardson’s attention to this, as it is the first 
_ application that I have seen of his roof-garden theory. The grass 
stalks supporting the ceiling of the ants’ abode grew through 
it and flowered in mighty palm-like fronds at—to the ants—an 
immense distance above it. To this elevated garden the ants in 
the evening used to occasionally repair, not, however, from any 
very esthetic considerations, as they apparently only used it as a 
hunting ground. 

This earthen roof during the following week was considerably 
extended, and covered, comparatively speaking, a wide area. 
Being desirous of ascertaining if the ants had burrowed under the 
ground beneath it, I cleared it away after they had been residing 
in Mound Colony for some time, a high-handed act for which I 
hereby tender my most sincere apologies to the parties thus so sum- 
marily inconvenienced. The ground was, however, undisturbed ; 
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and as the ants, on the subsidence of their astonishment at the 
catastrophe, immediately re-roofed themselves in again, it did not 
appear that they intended to follow the same method of residence 
as that which they had adopted on the other side of the garden 
walk. 

In a fortnight Mound Colony was finally completed. To- 
wards the fifteenth or sixteenth day, or rather night, for it hap- 
pened at nine o'clock P.M., an unusual congregation hinted that 
the last ceremony of the Great Exodus, the removal of the aphides 
to their new farm-yard, was to take place. Surrounded on every 
side by phalanxes of ants, the white aphide-specks came slowly up 
from the subterranean depths of Ant Hill City, and were detained 
a few moments on the slope of the valley until the entire herd had 
been collected. Then the multitude started. A short time sufficed 
to climb the valley-side and reach the plateau of the garden walk. 
Some of the ants appeared to be more occupied in describing 
invisible circles than in making a straight track between Ant Hill 
City and Mound Settlement; but possibly they, had sheep-dog 
duties to perform of which I was not cognisant. To do justice 
to the aphides, however, nothing appeared to be further from 
their thoughts than any attempt at escape. They ambled placidly 
along in the middle of their drivers with supreme indifference as 
to their destination. The garden walk might have been the be- 
ginning of the desert, but it would have been all the same to the 
ants’ kine. They knew by some means that they had to change 
quarters, and changed quarters accordingly with that insensibility 
to the future which makes the sleepy walk of fat cattle along a 
sunny country lane the highest expression of scepticism as to the 
future. 

And my aphides continued their march as though past and 
future were to them unknown terms. Inch by inch the garden 
walk lengthened under their slow progress until the broad entrance, 
nearly an inch wide, of Mound Colony lay right before them. Up 
to and through this the white specks unhesitatingly passed, and 
were lost in the pitch darkness of the interior of the settlement. 
Had they lived in it all their lives, they could not have entered 
Mound Colony with more alacrity. After them came the main body 
of the ants in a moving mass which made the eye ache to watch it. 
That a human being with a powerful lamp was watching them, or 
that something had played pranks with nature and stuck a curious 
sun right over their house at a time when all honest suns should 
be in bed, never apparently troubled them. It was nearly an hour 
before the Great Exodus was accomplished and Mound Colony 
assumed its normal appearance. The last stragglers came out of 
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Ant, Hill City and left its erstwhile busy corridors. empty. The 
last wanderers across the garden walk reached the Mound and 
disappeared within it. The sense of infinite motion. which seizgs 
anyone who watches a large body of insects'in motion in their 
natural habitat died suddenly away. The feeling of power ‘and 
protection suggested to a man by the microscopically small, gave 
place to a singular feeling of solitariness. A. few instants ago 
I-had been on friendly terms with a multitude, and the ground 
about me was thick with hundreds of acquaintances. Now there 
was no nearer companionship than that of the stars. 

This change of quarters suggested the possibility of introducing 
another colony of ants near the original settlers. Hearing that a 
friend had several large and populous ant hills in his garden, I had 
one removed bodily into mine, but until I received the ants I did 
not know they were yellow ones, Although apprehensive that my 
black friends might not agree cordially with their new neighbours, 
I put the yellow strangers down about five yards from Mound 
Colony, and as for several days no ill results accrued, I anticipated 
that my forebodings would turn out to be groundless. The ant 
hill of the yellow ants which had been thus removed, was made of 
light sandy matériel, while the soil in my garden was ordinary 
mould. Near the spot where the yellow emigrants were . placed 
several spadesful of the former were placed. After recovering from 
their astonishment at a journey compared to which those on the 
famous square of flying carpet in the ‘ Arabian Nights ’ fade into 
insignificance, the yellow ants surveyed this heap and selected 
corner for a new hill. At this they worked most perseveringly, 
and in the course of a few days I found them straggling off from 
the place where they were first deposited, with the bale of. cotton- 
like parcels which Nature in a moment of freakishness gave them 
for eggs. A railway porter burdened with half-a-dozen portman- 
teaus is a sight to excite a smile, but an ant attempting to remove 
its eggs can only be compared to a railway porter trying to walk 
off with a luggage van. 

The eggs safely removed, the yellow ants apparently thought 
that, however inexplicable had been their removal, their troubles 
for the present were over. They settled down into quiet and con- 
tented members of society, and went about doing their various 
work with much antish perseverance. On their part, too, the 
black ants went in and out of Mound Colony enjoying that firm 
faith in the even continuance of all things with which men as well 
as ants are blessed. So far as I know, and as the sequel proved, 
neither the black nor the yellow ants knew of each other’s exist- 
ence.” Between the two I had constructed a kind of North-West 
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frontier of earth a foot high, designing to remove it when the 
yellow strangers had become more used to their surroundings. .The 
unfortunate carrying out of this determination led to one of the 
ploodiest and cruellest massacres known to history. How it 
happened I would not pretend to more than suggest. What was 
really the commencement of hostilities may never be recorded. 
Perhaps the black ants wished Hairy Back to reside with the 
yellow ants, and in consequence of their refusal to receive an envoy 
resolved to have the blood of every individual yellow ant in order 
to wipe out the insult. Or the yellow ants may have stolen some 
of the aphides of the black ants and thus have provoked a conflict 
which resulted in tribal ruin and utter destruction. However far 
these hypotheses may have been true, must be left to the reader’s 
own judgment. I can only chronicle what I saw, the apparently 
merciless and causeless destruction of, for aught I know, an 
‘historic and ancient people ’ among their ant kind. 

When I first noticed the fray it could only have just com- 
menced, for round Mound Colony, though in a fearfully excited 
state, the principal portion of the black ants were still congregated. 
Far away at the base of the yellow ant hill I noticed a few black 
ants phenomenally still, for an ant not incessantly moving may be 
generally looked upon, so far as this life goes, as having been dis- 
franchised. Between the citadel of the yellow ants and Mound 
Colony a few black and yellow ants were apparently enjoying a 
friendly wrestling match. Anyone watching the athletes, however, 
would have noticed that, whenever one was thrown, he, like the black 
ants at the bottom of the yellow ants’ hill, made no attempt to move 
again, and manifested that wonderful indifference to subsequent 
proceedings which doctors call death. As I watched, the angry 
movement round the Mound continued. From the Mound and 
out of the hill in which the yellow ants lived the wrestlers in 
the plain between the two were, I noticed, constantly receiving 
fresh accessions of strength. Detachments of black ants were 
then formed at intervals, and met by opposing detachments of 
yellow ants ordered out of their ant-hill. Had a general com- 
manded the forces, the fighting could not have been more 
scientific. The skirmish extended into an engagement, the en- 
gagement into a heavy battle, and at last the battle into an assault 
on the yellow ants’ hill itself. As I watched, the supports of the 
black ants were thrown forward more rapidly, and in greater 
numbers. Out of the yellow ants’ hill deployed heavier columns. 
The charge and shock of the opposing masses became more fierce, and 
the litter of the dead more numerous. The tide of battle, surging 
now to Mound Colony and now to the yellow ants’ hill, took narrower 
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flowings to the former, and more repeatedly neared the latter ; for 
the yellow ants were slowly giving way, and their black assailants 
were forcing themselves nearer and nearer the ant hill. 

Had it been possible to have separated the combatants now, I 
would have done it. Small as they were, there was a sanguinary 
ferocity about the black ants which alienated sympathy, while the 
bravery of the yellow ants, coupled with the fact that they were nearly 
a third smaller than their foes, compelled something like admiration. 
To add to the horror of the scene, the butchery was executed in 
deadest silence. The visible rush and excitement of the storming 
parties could be plainly seen. The heat and action of attack and 
defence were as apparent as if the hill I sat watching had been one 
of the heights of the Shipka and the combatants Turks and Russians, 
It was plainer, fur no smoke of battle hid slayers and slain. All was 
done in clear broad genial sunshine, and was as vividly observable 
as the tortures which are being inflicted on the Elamite prisoners 
in some of the Assyrian tablets at the British Museum. But as 
those hapless wretches, pegged down to the ground and slowly 
skinned alive by the implacable figures standing knife in hand 
over them, have been voicelessly suffering the most excruciating 
agony any time these thousand years, so the unfortunate yellow ants 
were dismembered without the faintest sound reaching me. There 
may have been cries and screams and the sobbings of unutterable 
physical anguish. If there were, my senses were too gross to 
perceive them. I could see limb torn from limb. I could watch 
the body of some miserable prisoner lengthening under the awful 
strain, as two bands of its captors tugged it in two, Then 
it snapped asunder, and its bloodthirsty assailants captured an- 
other foe. 

Another feature of the fight was its individualised character. 
Though hundreds of ants were engaged in the massacre, 
there were no annibilations en masse. The slaughter of every 
separate ant was an Homeric episode. Prodigies of valour were 
performed by the several champions on either side, among whom 
Hairy Back was conspicuous, especially towards the close of the 
eventful day. He had literally fought his way single-handed 
through serried columns of his enemies, and had heaped together 

small cairns of dead foes in different parts of the field as a proof 
of his prowess. Wherever the press of conflict was hottest, there 
Hairy Back, drawn by some magnetic spell, was certain to find 
himself; and there his powerful bulk and formidable mandibles 
invariably inclined victory in favour of the black battalions whom 
he in part led. When the battle had receded from the garden 
walk, and was concentrating at the foot of the hill on which stood 
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the yellow ants’ citadel, it was Hairy Back who once more girt 
up his loins for destruction. Down the steep sides of the hill 
poured the last of the yellow ants, the consciousness of certain defeat 
almost distinguishable in their mad charge. It was the advance 
of the French Cuirassiers at Worth over again. The few remain- 
ing yellow ants who had hitherto stayed the assault had been 
overpowered when the invaders were met by this new battalion. 
Once the advancing black line could be broken, all might yet be 
retrieved. 

And, as the yellow wave poured down the hill, it lashed in and 
out and partially through the broad black mass at the bottom. 
The Greeks at Marathon did no more prodigies of valour than 
that last forlorn handful of yellow ants, a regiment flung in the 
face of an army. ‘The impetus of the onslaught cleared the hill 
for the moment, and rolled the combatants on to the walk where 
dead and dying Jay thick. Life, home, possessions, hung on the 
success of that last advance. But the yellow ants were not to be 
permitted a victorious Balaclava. Slowly but surely the battle 
circled back again. Slowly but surely numbers began to prevail. 
Doggedly fighting and as doggedly dying, but doggedly fighting 
even in.their last moments, yellow ant after yellow ant was van- 
quished. The broad black band lapped over the supports of the 
small force which had attacked them, and began to assail them in 
the rear. Then, and not till then, did panic overtake the beaten. 
But from that moment a wild flight took place, a flight so wild 
and so pitiable that it would have made a woman weep had she 
seen it. Bursting through the array of black ants, assailed and 
killed at the moment of escape, pursued when they did escape, 
racing distractedly up the garden walk, and stumbling over the 
bodies of friends and foes, a few score survivors endeavoured to 
save their lives. 

All was in vain. Right beyond Mound Colony the garden 
walk was alive with patrolling parties of black ants who fastened 
like tigers on the fugitives. Even the last survivors, a few yellow 
ants who in the moment of defeat had hastily retreated, rushed 
into the ant hill, seized their eggs, and descended by the other 
side, were chased. Hairy Back led the pursuers, and rapidly 
overhauled them. With characteristic fierceness he precipitated 
himself into their midst, although his companions in arms were far 
behind. But it was to be his last encounter. Maddened beyond 
fear and into frenzied strength, the yellow ants with common 
consent turned upon their solitary foe. On and about him the 
last wretched remnant of the yellow ants swarmed with the des- 
peration of those who are doomed and know it. By the time the 
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rest of the black ants came up the battle was over, and Hairy 
Back, unshriven and unassoilzed, had gone to his own place. But 
there was now no chance of flight. Disposed round the corpse of 
the black Goliath, the yellow ants waited the onset of their pur. 
suers. It came. A little stir and struggle, a black ant corpse 
covered with several yellow ones, and far and wide along the plain 
of the gravel walk multitudinous black specks were the only 
things that moved. Fragments of yellow lay scattered between 
Mound Colony and the conquered ant hill. A ridge of yellow 
bodies, like a line of fairy corn, lay thick at its base. Up the hill 
side, too, the yellow uniforms of the defeated could be seen shining 
by the side of their black-garbed enemies. But the yellow specks 
were all motionless. The yellow ants had been exterminated. 

All that evening the yellow ant hill was given over to sack by 
the conquerors, A transport train of black ants moved to and fro 
between Mound Colony and the citadel of the yellow ants, carrying 
a wonderful loot of eggs. Mound Colony was too small to contain 
the spoil, and a second train was established between Mound Colony 
and the deserted Ant Hill City, the latter of which was turned intoa 
vast plunder warehouse. Night came softly down on the busy 
workers, as gently and as softly as though rapine and_ bloodshed 
had never been known in this pleasant world. Cheerful windows 
were lighted up. Evening lamps shone through crimson blinds 
with smiles of coy invitation and welcome. The song of a 
canary mellowed by a few yards of distance filled the air. From 
an upstairs window floated down to me and up to the rising 
moon the laughing good night of children. I turned and went 
indoors. The mystery of Nature was too perplexing. 

ARCHIBALD M‘NEILL. 
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A FRAGMENT IN ASTERISKS. 


Tuat H. M. had aceepted it was certain. Nor was there any 
reason why she should not have done so. When people have the 
misfortune to suffer capital punishment, or to be declared felons, 
their goods are confiscated and become Her property. And again, 
when anyone dies intestate, and without relations, his goods revert 
to Her. The case in question fell under the usuai head, and the 
goods were not very valuable. They represented, indeed, only two 
days of H. M.’s income, namely, 2,000/.; and they were placed 
to her credit in the Southwark and Hammersmith Bank (un- 
limited) as a matter of course. Unhappily, they were Bank 
shares. When the crash came, there was a deficiency of 
40,000,000/. to be made up by four hundred shareholders ; a trifle 
of 100,000/. apiece only—if they could but have paid it. Three 
hundred and ninety-nine of them, however, were butchers, bakers, 
and candlestick-makers ; the four hundredth was—H. M., and all 
the creditors naturally looked to Her for their money. Her legal 
advisers were consulted on the matter in vain; they couldn’t see 
any way out of it at all, except through the Court. ‘ Then that 
will be easy,’ said H. M. ‘Alas, Madame, no,’ said they; ‘ we 
mean the Bankruptcy Court.’ 

The Pxxxxe of W%%x%s behaved admirably ; his expectations, 
of course, had been considerable: he had had a large allowance, and 
had been accustomed to his little comforts, but his choice was 
taken at once. Below his knee was a splendid garter, with dia- 
monds upon it, and the legend, ‘ Evil be to him that evil thinks’; 
he took it off, becduse he knew that it must be disposed of. 

‘Henceforth,’ he said, ‘ instead of that motto I take another no 
less honourable—‘ “ Poverty before dishonour.”’ 

Mr. Attenborough offered 400/. for the trinket. One hundred 
thousandth part of the debt was thus already provided for. All 
the other P%¥%«s followed this noble example, but their Orders 
were not so promptly attended to, or, at least, not so much money 
was paid for them. The insignia of the Garter had become a drug 
in the market. 

H. M. caused all her real property to ke valued by a council of 
estate agents—and also her ideal. It was estimated that, at 5s. 
apiece, she conld make 10,000/. in six weeks by selling her autograph 
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supposing (which was very doubtful) that that fancy price could 
be maintained in face of such a supply. The contents of the 
Privy Purse were counted, and all expenditure reduced to a 
minimum. The horses and carriages were disposed of, and when 
locomotion was desired, if at Windsor, a fly was called to the 
Castle gate; if at Buckingham Palace, a cab from the stand at 
the corner. The ‘ Herb and the Spring’ supplied the royal table, 
and after dinner, in place of café noir, there was chicory. The 
Pxxxxe of Wx«xs only smoked cigars when they were given 
him. 

Sublime but vain economies! By all these means only one 
fifty thousandth part of H. M.’s liability was discharged. 

The auctioneer, with that hammer more fatal than Thor’s of old, 
repaired to Bex#x#4#1 Cx#%xe, with instructions to sell without 
reserve; but the neighbours, with the sagacity of their race, had 
perceived the coming necessity, and, declining to bid against one 
another, got everything dirt cheap, and divided afterwards, as per 
agreement. At Ox+###xe things went better, but the proceeds 
were, after all, amere drop in the ocean, and only just sufficed to 
pay the current interest of the gigantic debt. 


Kxxxx###en Pxx#xe was sold to a builder for the price of 
the materials; St. Jexxx’s Pxxxxe nobody would buy at any 
price ; and just as the bargain for By+*xxee%m PH4%xe was 
about to be concluded (with Baron Grant) it was discovered that 
the title was doubtful. It did not belong, it was said, to H. M. 
at all, but to the nation. 

The great struggle, however, which was continued in the law 
courts for years, and vastly increased H. M.’s obligations, was over 
Wx +«r Cx xe, in which the creditors insisted upon taking up 
- their quarters, even if they couldn’t sell it. The astute and enter- 
prising Ikey Moses (of the firm of Ahasuerus & Moses) actually 
seized on the Round Tower, and lived there with his wife and 
family till dislodged by the military and naval knights assisted by 
the local fire brigade (the Military and Police having long ago 
been disbanded for economical reasons). Ikey used to boast that 
he had four dozen silk pocket-handkerchiefs, which he had cut off 
the Royal Standard with his own hand. 

But the most appalling circumstance attendant upon this noble 
struggle of a Royal House happened in connection with the 
Pxxxxe of Wxxxs. Actuated by the highest impulses, but un- 
acquainted with constitutional law, he endeavoured to dispose of 
the C#x#n Jewels. He took the Crown and Sceptre—not the 
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hotel of that name, of course—though he would have done that 
rather than leave a stone unturned in the way of making what 
may indeed be termed an honest penny—to his uncle’s (by courtesy), 
and offered them for what they would fetch. The suspicions of the 
assistant, who was a sharp young man, were excited by the Sceptre. 
‘This is an unusual piece of plate,’ he said to himself, and con- 
trived to hold the P###xe in conversation while he sent for the 
police. Then, of course, the question arose, Did the jewels belong 
to H. M. or to the country? And also, Would the Lord Chief 
Justice have, for the second time in English history, to commit the 
Heir Apparent to prison? The whole subject is too painful to be 
dwelt upon, though in the end, as Sir Alexander observed with as 
much emotion as originality, the Pxxxxe ‘ left the court without 
a stain upon his character.’ 

After every sacrifice had been made by the royal family, there 
still remained owing to the creditors of the Southwark and 
Hammersmith Bank, 30,000,000/. 2s. 94d., with absolutely no 
assets to meet it. Then the Pxxxxe of Wxxs, in the most 
generous and manly manner, determined to relieve H. M. from 
her pecuniary embarrassment by cutting off the entail. Repeating 
to himself (in order to keep up his resolution) his self-chosen 
motto, ‘ Poverty before Dishonour,’ he went on foot to Peterborough 
Court, and offered the reversion of the Monarchy to the only man 
who had the money to buy it, and who had also heen recommended 
to him by the Earl of Be xx+%xx%%xd. 

‘ This is really quite unexpected,’ said the proprietor of the D. 7. 
(who, indeed, had never looked for more than a Baronetcy), ‘ and, 
moreover, what you ask is more than half my income.’ However, 
he wrote out a cheque for the 30,000,000/. 2s., and was about 
to add the 94d.—when in a right royal and terrible voice the 
P%##xe exclaimed, ‘Confound the coppers, sir !’—and I awoke in 
a profuse perspiration. 


The fact is that, after an ample supper (provided on New Year’s 
Day by the kindness of my publishers), I had chanced to observe 
the following intelligence in a country newspaper : ‘It is a curious 
fact that Her Majesty the Queen was very nearly becoming one of 
the sufferers in the catastrophe of the Glasgow Bank. A gentle- 
man dying intestate and without relatives, his property of 2,000/., 
all invested in the bank, would have reverted to the Crown, but 
that it was judged beneath the dignity of Her Majesty to bea 
shareholder in any mercantile concern ; so the dangerous gift was 
not accepted.’ 
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Having gone to sleep immediately after perusing the above, 
the state of things which I have described seemed in my dream 
to. have actually come to pass. And as a contribution to the 
philosophy of Sleep, I have thought the matter sufficiently strik- 
ing—from a scientific point of view—to be here recorded. 
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Ar no period of her history did the city of Edinburgh better de- 
serve her complimentary title of the ‘ Modern Athens,’ than during 
the last ten years of the 18th and the first ten years of the 19th 
century. She was then, not only nominally, but actually the 
capital of Scotland; the city in which was concentred all the 
intellectual life and vigour of the country. London then occupied 
a position of much less importance in relation to the more distant 
parts of the Empire than is now the case. Many causes have 
contributed to bring about the change, of which the most pro- 
minent is the increased facilities for locomotion which have since 
been introduced. The time occupied in making a journey of any 
considerable length prior to the invention of railways was so long, 
and the expense and other inconveniences were so great, that persons 
living in remote parts of the country rarely attempted so serious 
an undertaking as an expedition to London without very pressing 
cause. The following is a description of the vehicles in which 
persons travelled to Edinburgh in 1797—* Do not form your ideas 
of chaises in Scotland and the North of England from what you 
seein the South. The chance is of not getting them at all, or 
getting them in so wretched a state that it is not only discredit- 
able and inconvenient, but positively unsafe to ridein them. We 
were put into chaises with half a bottom, with no glasses to the 
windows or fastenings to the door; and we not unfrequently might 
have been taken for a party of convicted Scotchmen on our road 
to Newgate.’ 

The consequence of this state of things was that the position 
in their own neighbourhood of many of the larger provincial towns 
was very much more influential than it is at the present day. A 
journey to the metropolis from any part of the country is now 
undertaken on a very slight pretext, and, even when a journey in 
person is not requisite, articles of dress or food are obtained from 
thence which would formerly have come from the nearest large 
town. The country clergyman and the country squire now have 
the fish and dessert for their dinner-parties sent down from 
‘town;’ and London houses furnish the silk dresses for the ladies 
and the winter clothing for the children. It is almost. the 
exception for members of the middle and upper classes living 
in the country not to run up to London for a few days or a few 
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weeks every year to enjoy the change of society and the pleasure 
of the town. But in the year 1800 it was only the wealthy few 
who could afford either the time or the expense of an annual visit 
to London. So the squires, if they went from home at all, con. 
tented themselves with taking their families to Bristol, or Exeter, 
or Norwich, or York, during the Assize week or the race meeting, 
In her memoir of her father Sydney Smith, Lady Holland says— 
‘As our opportunities for society were few, my father occasionally 
took lodgings for us during the Assizes at York; which enabled us 
to see a great deal of the principal lawyers on the Northen 
Circuit.’ 

In many respects, therefore, the large provincial towns were 
regarded in their own neighbourhoods in the light in which 
London is now regarded throughout the whole country. Various 
causes which contributed to increase the importance of other pro- 
vincial towns were combined in the case of Edinburgh. She was 
the titular capital of Scotland, and, as such, was looked up to 
with pride and veneration by the nation at large. Her situation 
was picturesque, and many of her streets and public buildings 
were interesting from their antiquity, their beauty, and the his- 
torical events with which they were associated. She was in direct 
communication, both by land and sea, with London and many 
other large towns. She was the residence of many of the old 
Scotch nobility and landed gentry, and the exclusion of the 
British from the Continent during a long-protracted period of 
warfare made her, either for society, business, or education, a 
favourite resort for strangers. She was the headquarters of the 
legal profession of the country at a time when both the Scotch 
bench and the Scotch bar were rendered illustrious by a number 
of men celebrated for their learning, their eloquence, and their wit. 
She was the headquarters of the Scotch Church whose pulpits and 
' General Assembly were adorned by divines of great eminence and 
piety. Lastly, she was the chief seat, of scholarship and the 
chosen home of literature and science north of the Tweed; and 
her schools and colleges were filled with students drawn, not only 
from all parts of Scotland, but also from England and Ireland, and 
even from the Continent. Edinburgh owed her widespread acade- 
mical reputation to a constellation of great men, whose indefatig- 
able industry in acquiring, and exquisite skill in imparting, know- 
ledge has rarely been equalled. Many of their names are still 
familiar to us, and are regarded with reverence as those of men 
who achieved triumphs in literature or science, and whose writings 
still delight and instruct their posterity. 

The High School was presided over by Dr. Adam, the Rector, 
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assisted by Luke Fraser and Willie Nicol, the friend of Burns, for 
whose edification ‘ Willie brewed a peck o’ maut.’ Unfortunately, 
Willie was only too fond of brewing a peck o’ maut, and is reported 
to have had an incorrigible partiality for the bottle. 

Dr. Adam was a man of great learning and skill in teaching. 
He had raised himself to his high position by his own exertions 
and industry, in spite of innumerable obstacles. Lord Brougham 
says, * The hardships he endured from poverty in his early life 
have seldom been equalled, never exceeded. When he was en- 
deavouring to educate himself, he, for some years, suffered from 
actual hunger, his only means of subsistence being the small 
sum of three guineas a quarter received from teaching, out of 
which he had to pay fourpence a week for a miserable lodging two 
miles out of town, and his daily food was oatmeal porridge and 
penny rolls. He dispensed with fire and candles: the former, by 
severe exercise when the weather permitted—when it was bad, by 
climbing one of the highest staircases in which Edinburgh 
abounds: the latter by reading at the rooms of some fellow 
student.’ Adam was a consummate schoolmaster, and took a 
genuine interest in the success of his scholars in after life. He is 
said to have remembered the fate of every boy at his school during 
the fifty years he had superintended it, and always to have traced 
their success or failure in after life to their industry or negligence 
while under his care. He had the faculty of making himself 
greatly beloved and respected by his pupils,and many of the most 
eminent of them spoke of him with gratitude and esteem. If the 
story of his death-bed scene may be believed, he might have 
furnished Pope with a remarkable instance of the ‘ ruling passion 
strong in death.’ He was struck with palsy while teaching his 
class, and, becoming delirious, conceived he was still in school ; 
and after some expressions of applause or censure, he said—* But 
it grows dark—the boys may dismiss ’—and instantly expired. 

The University was under the rule of Dr. Baird, and the most 
eminent among the professors were Playfair, Professor of Mathe- 
matics; Dugald Stewart, of Moral Philosophy; Black, of 
Chemistry; Dalzell, of Greek; and Finlayson, of Logic. The 
students to whose education they devoted themselves were well 
worthy of all the skill and care bestowed upon them. Among 
their number were many who afterwards attained to honour and 
fame, The University curriculum extended over four years, and 
these were generally well spent in steady useful work. There 
were at that time no examinations and no degrees granted except 
in medicine, consequently a student’s reputation for scholarship 
was built up rather upon his fellows’ personal knowledge of his 
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industry and general ability than upon actual tests undergone, 
Many of the students were very poor, and only just managed to 
maintain themselves by the closest economy, and sometimes, 
as in the case of Dr. Adam, by the endurance of severe privations, 
But the love of learning was strong; and youth, health, and ambi- 
tion carried them through. At that time too in Edinburgh it was 
thought no disgrace to be poor. No man of sense, ability, and 
agreeable manners was excluded from society on account of his 
poverty. 

Some of the poorer students seem at one time to have resorted 
to an ingenious scheme for effecting a slight reduction in the fees 
for the course of chemical lectures without going through the for- 
mality of consulting the professors upon the subject. Brougham 
gives the following account of his first interview with Professor 
Black. ‘I remember the first time I ever was in his society, 
when I went to take a ticket for his class, there stood upon his 
table a small brass instrument for weighing the guineas given. On 
learning who I was, he entered into conversation in a most kind 
manner. He asked what classes I had attended, and expressed 
himself much pleased with what I told him of the great interest I 
took in mathematics and natural philosophy, recommending the 
study of Newton’s Optics, both for the substance and the method. 
When I was going away he said—*“ You must have been surprised 
at my using this instrument to weigh your guineas, but it was 
before I knew who you were. I am obliged to weigh them when 
strange students come in, there being a very large number who 
bring light guineas; so that if I did not act in self-defence 
against that class of students I should be defrauded of many 
pounds every year.”’ 

The lives of the rising generation in Edinburgh were not, how- 
_ ever, unremittingly devoted to study. The wise old saw which tells 
that all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy, was believed in, 
and there was plenty of amusement, intellectual and otherwise, to 
vary the daily routine. After the completion of the day’s work, 
the evenings were passed in social intercourse. One of the most 
popular forms of relaxation was the exercise of composition and 
public speaking, for which the numerous literary and debating 
societies afforded every facility. Foremost in importance among 
these was the ‘Speculative Society,’ founded in 1764, in whose 
books about this time we find the names of Scott, Horner, Mon- 
cerieff, Miller, Loch, Adam, Cockburn, Jardine, Thomson, Allen, 
Jeffrey, Murray, Lord Henry Petty (afterwards Marquis of Lans- 
downe), Kinnaird, Lord Webb Seymour, Brougham, the two 
Grants (Lord Glenelg and Sir Robert Grant), and many others 
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who afterwards became celebrated. The freedom of thought and 
language which not unfrequently distinguished the debates of the 
Speculative were the source of many disagreements between the 
students and professors, the latter accusing the former of advocat- 
ing French principles, i.e. the doctrines of the French Revolu- 
tionists. On one occasion, Brougham, Horner, and Kinnaird were 
summoned before the Principal to receive a reprimand for some 
opinions of this nature maintained in the course of debate. How- 
ever, only Brougham obeyed the summons, the others being either 
ill or absent, and the reproof was very gently administered. In 
1792 Scott was secretary and librarian of the ‘ Speculative,’ and 
Jeffrey remarks that the first night he (Jeffrey) ever spent there, 
he was much struck with the singular appearance of the secretary, 
who sat gravely at the bottom of the table in a huge woollen 
nightcap, and, when the president took the chair, pleaded a bad 
toothache as his apology for coming into that worshipful assembly 
in such a ‘portentous machine. Another Society was the 
‘Juvenile Literary Society,’ which numbered among its members, 
Brougham, Horner, John Forbes (Lord Medwin), Henry Mac- 
kenzie (Lord Mackenzie), James Keay, Andrew Wauchope, and 
Andrew Thomson. There were also ‘The Academical ;’ ‘The 
Royal Medical,’ whose debates, as its name indicates, principally 
turned upon subjects connected with the science of medicine; and 
the ‘ Academy of Physics,’ whose professed object was ‘ the investi- 
gation of nature, the laws by which her phenomena are regulated, 
and the history of opinion concerning those laws.’ This society 
was founded by Brougham, who, however, declined the proffered 
honour of being the first president. This important functionary’s 
duties were very minutely and accurately defined: ‘ To keep order, 
as he pleases, without limiting the freedom of discussion ; to ask 
all the members present their opinion, and not to allow a few to 
engross the conversation; to keep the speakers from wandering 
from the subject; to direct attention at intervals of silence to 
what he thinks the most interesting points of the question under 
discussion ; to declare at the end of the meeting on which side he 
conceives the opinion of the majority to be ; and, upon his election 
to the office, to make himself master immediately of the laws, 
customs, and history of the Academy.’ This Society soon came to 
an untimely end, and Lord Campbell hints in his ‘Life of 
Brougham’ that its decease is to be attributed to the fact that the 
founder engrossed the whole conversation to himself, that no 
interval of silence was ever known to occur, that the president, 
finding his authority set at nought, abruptly left the chair, and 
that no one would agree to be his successor. 
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Next to the literary societies, the most popular form of amuse- 
ment was the theatre. The modern Athenians were very severe 
critics, and had no scruples about damning a play which failed 
to come up to their standard of excellence. Thus, on the produc- 
tion of a new and very foolish play by a certain Robert Herron, 
after four very dull and very absurd acts, the fifth opened with 
a drinking scene, in which one of the actors, addressing his com- 
panions, asked, ‘ Well, gentlemen, what toast shall we drink?’ 
The reply came from the middle of the pit, where a long, lanky 
youth, rising up and putting on his hat called out, ‘ We'll drink 
good afternoon!’ and instantly made for the door, his example 
being followed by the rest of the audience. The youth in question 
was Henry Brougham, and Herron’s play never appeared on the 
Edinburgh boards again. J 

The amusements of the students and their frends were not all, 
however, of such an intellectual character as the debating societies 
and the drama. There were numerous clubs of a nature simply 
convivial, such, for instance, as the ‘ Ante Manum,’—so called 
because the bill was always supposed to be paid beforehand; the 
* Tweeddale,’ the ‘ Apollo,’ ‘The Club,’ and many others; and it 
was the custom, after the debate or the play was finished, to 
adjourn either to one of these, or to some well-known tavern or 
oyster rooms, for supper, which has always been a favourite 
Edinburgh meal. It was said that Edinburgh was the only place 
where people dined twice every day. The supper and the subse- 
quent carouse were frequently prolonged till far into the morning 
hours. Those were the days of hard drinking, when it was thought 
no disgrace for a gentleman to take more liquor than was by any 
means good for him. In fact, not only was it no disgrace, but 
many even of the younger generation prided themselves upon the 
‘number of bottles of port or glasses of punch they could carry. 
Several of the older generation of Scotch judges, who were still 
on the bench in the last years of the century, thought it a positive 
merit for a man to get drunk. Of this class was Lord Hermand, 
of whom it is related that, when a man who had accidentally 
stabbed a boon companion, with whom he had been drinking, 
was sentenced to only a very short term of imprisonment, the 
learned judge protested vehemently against the leniency of the 
sentence decreed by his brethren. ‘We are told,’ he said, ‘ that 
there was no malice, and that the prisoner must have been in 
liquor. In liquor! why, he was drunk! And yet he murdered 
the very man who had been drinking with him! They had been 
carousing the whole night, and yet he stabbed him; after drinking 
a whole bottle of rum with him! Good God! my lords, if he will 
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do this when he’s drunk, what will he not do when he’s sober ? 

In some letters written in 1799 by Brougham, then just twenty-one, 
to his relative Mr.—-afterwards Lord—Robertson, a man of emi- 
nence, and of a sober, respectable character, we find such passages as 
the following :—‘ At night we are uniformly and universally dead 
(drunk). Your humble servant being in the chair (ea officio) 
does his best, and having a good capacity for wine does odd things 
enough. Yesterday our mess fell off, Campbell and I and two 
natives set in to it, and among four had twelve port bottles; the 
natives and Bob being stowed away, I finished another bottle and 
a half of port with an old exciseman, major of volunteers.’ In 
another letter he says, ‘The only part of our adventures I look 
back on with regret is the bottle department, and over this scene 
I shall decline leading you; because I draw a curtain over it, and 
you’d run a great risk of cutting yourself in the dark among the 
fragments of innumerable dozens of empty bottles.’ The custom 
of drinking toasts then universally prevailed to such a degree that 
it was considered a great piece of ill-breeding for anyone in a 
company to drink a glass of wine without dedicating it to the 
health of some person either present or absent. But still worse 
were the ‘sentiments.’ The glasses being filled, each person in 
turn, lady or gentleman, was asked to give a sentiment. The 
following are specimens of some of those more commonly given, 
though many persons had a happy knack of inventing new senti- 
ments appropriate to the occasion :—‘ May the pleasures of the 
evening bear the reflections of the morning.’ ‘ May the friends 
of our youth be the companions of our old age.’ ‘May the hand 
of charity wipe the tear from the eye of sorrow.’ ‘ Delicate plea- 
sures to susceptible minds.’ ‘ May never worse be among us.’ It 
may easily be believed that, when such was the general indulgence 
accorded to habits of hard drinking, many of the tavern orgies did 
not end in a very orderly fashion; and accordingly we hear of 
escapades which hardly harmonise with our notions of the staid 
and dignified demeanour befitting future Edinburgh Reviewers, 
church dignitaries, judges, and Lord Chancellors. The most 
popular recreation appears to have been wrenching off door- 
knockers and bell-handles. In his Memoirs, written after he had 
passed his eightieth year, Lord Brougham narrates with glee his 
feats in this peculiar branch of science. He says there appears to 
have been some mysterious fascination about it, and that he was 
so great an adept at it that, on his quitting Edinburgh for London, 
he had a large cupboard in his father’s house, of which he kept 
the key, full of his trophies. This theory of a mysterious fascina- 
tion really seems to be the only explanation of the matter, for on 
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one occasion we find even the grave and sedate Horner himself 
taking part in one of these unhallowed expeditions. A party, of 
whom Brougham and Horner were members, sallied forth one 
evening after dinner, and, stopping in front of a druggist’s shop, 
Brougham was hoisted upon the shoulders of one of his companions, 
and, with much difficulty, twisted off an enormous brazen serpent, 
which served to indicate the nature of the business carried on 
within. On this occasion they had a narrow escape from the 
clutches of the City Guard. Again we find Jeffrey, Cockburn, 
Moncrieff, Cuninghame, and Brougham twisting off knockers 
and smashing lamps. ‘Brougham was suddenly missed, and his 
disappearance was explained by the untimely arrival of the 
guardians of the peace, whom he had set upon the track of his 
companions. They all took to their heels and escaped, except 
one, and he too was released on payment of a bribe of five shillings 
to his captors. The Edinburgh watchmen on one occasion actually 
did capture the future Lord Chancellor and his companions, and 
consign them to durance vile ; but, as we should expect, it happened 
that this time they were not in the wrong; but were displaying 
their chivalry by interposing to prevent a mob of bakers from 
beating an unfortunate woman. Of course Dogberry made no 
nice distinctions of persons, but consigned both the disturbers and 
defenders of the peace to the watchhouse. This was, however, 
an instance of very unusual vigilance on the part of the City 
Guard. It was but rarely that they were sufficiently on the alert 
to catch any of those engaged in these nocturnal pranks; nor can 
this be wondered at, considering what the guardians of the peace 
were in those days. They were not generally more than 200 in 
number, and were all old, hard-featured veterans, whose general 
history was that, after being mauled in the wars, commonly in 
_a Highland regiment, they were discharged, and, returning home, 
thought themselves fortunate if they got into this fragment of the 
old burgher militia, where the pay was better than nothing, and 
the discipline not quite inconsistent with whisky, while the 
service was limited to keeping the peace within the city. Their 
uniform was a red coat turned up with blue, a red waistcoat, red 
breeches, long black gaiters, white belts, and large cocked hats 
bound with white worsted ribbon. They had muskets and 
bayonets, but rarely used them; for their peculiar weapon was 
the genuine old Lochaber axe. But it must not be supposed that, 
because the peaceful slumbers of the good citizens of Edinburgh 
were occasionally disturbed by pranks such as those above described, 
the lives of the youths who took part in them were spent in idle- 
ness and dissipation. That this was not the case, the subsequent 
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careers of Brougham, the ringleader, and of many of his companions, 
are sufficient proof. Brougham’s father was an Englishman, who, 
coming into possession of a small estate in Westmoreland, and 
having experienced a serious disappointment in a love affair, had, 
after wandering about in an unsettled state of mind for some time, 
at last married a Scotch lady, niece of Dr. Robertson, the historian, 
and set up his household godsin Edinburgh. There his son Henry 
was born on September 19, 1778. At a very early age the lad is 
said to have given evidence of precocious talents. He was taught 
to read and write by his mother, and after attending a small day- 
school for a short time, was sent, when barely seven years of age, 
to the High School, at that time in its most flourishing condition. 
Here he greatly distinguished himself, notwithstanding the weak 
state of his health, and attracted the notice of Dr. Adam. 
Quitting the High School as ‘ Dux,’ at the age of thirteen, and 
being as yet considered too young to enter the University, he 
studied for a year with a private tutor at Brougham. Entering 
the University of Edinburgh in the winter of 1792, he devoted 
himself especially to the study of natural science and mathematics ; 
and when only sixteen he wrote a treatise on the ‘ Refraction of 
Light,’ which gained the prize adjudged by a German University 
for that subject. He also wrote sundry papers on mathematical 
and scientific subjects, which were read before the Royal Society, 
and published in its ‘Transactions.’ At the conclusion of his 
four years’ curriculum at the University, he travelled for some 
time on the Continent, and on his return he ‘ passed advocate’ 
in 1800. His progress at the Scotch bar was not such as to 
satisfy his ambition, for the only employment he obtained was 
the defence of the very poorest class of prisoners. Even in 
this unremunerative line of practice he was far from successful, 
for he had one of the great faults to which an advocate is peculiarly 
liable—that of caring much less for his clients’ success than his 
own glorification. Provided only that he could gratify his love 
of display by the delivery of a brilliant speech, he cared little or 
not at all which way the judgment went. In person, at this time, 
Brougham was tall and awkward, with strongly marked features 
and a very long neck. A slight convulsive movement of the lips 
gave at times an unpleasant aspect to his expression, but his laugh 
was hearty and genial, and the real goodness of his heart and his 
kind and cheerful manners generally prepossessed in his favour 
even those whom his external disadvantages had disposed to regard 
him unfavourably. In conversation he was inexhaustible. On 
commonplace topics he talked with ease and good sense, but 
without showing any capability for raising them above their 
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natural level. But on subjects in which he took an interest, the 
originality of his ideas, the logical acumen of his argument, the 
bitterness of his satire, his wonderful memory, his command of 
language, and, above all, his intense earnestness and conviction 
of the indisputable correctness of his own views, bore down all 
opposition and gave his hearers a high idea of his powers. The 
same qualities were apparent in his public speaking, for which he 
early evinced great aptitude, and for which the possession of a 
voice of great power and flexibility rendered him peculiarly fitted, 
He had a curious habit, which he says was imitated from a 
preacher whom he sometimes heard in Edinburgh, of dropping 
his voice almost to a whisper, whenever he wished particularly 
to emphasize a sentence. This was often done with most dramatic 
effect, and ‘ Brougham’s whispers’ were afterwards well known in 
the English House of Commons. He wrote with a rapidity and 
facility perfectly marvellous. Treatises on politics, on natural 
science, on mathematics, reviews, essays, a voluminous work on 
‘ Colonial Policy ’—‘ quicquid agunt homines ’— he had attempted 
everything when little more than a boy. Lord Campbell says that 
if shut up in a tower for a year, without access to a single book of 
reference, he could have written a by no means despicable encyclo- 
pedia. His style is clear, strong, and concise. The mere clothing 
of his ideas was evidently a work of no labour at all. His great 
fault was an insatiable desire of being accounted singular and 
eccentric, of being a universal genius, an ‘ Admirable Crichton.’ 
He was always endeavouring to attract people’s attention, to out- 
shine and eclipse all with whom he came in contact. Even in 
drinking he wished to make Mr. Robertson believe that he could 
conquer, not only his own companions, but even a hard-headed old 
Scotch exciseman. He seemed to aim at the character which 
. Dryden ascribes to the Duke of Buckingham :— 

‘A man so various that he seemed to be 

Not one, but all mankind’s epitome ; 

Who in the course of one revolving moon 

Was chemist, statesman, fiddler, and buficon.’ 
He had an unshakeable belief in himself—in his own industry 
and his own ability. To a certain extent this belief was fully 
justified, but the glory of having rivalled Bacon, Newton, and 
Burke in their several spheres was not to be concentrated in one 
*individual. 

Francis Jeffrey was cast in a very different mould. He was 
older than Brougham by several years, having been born on 
October 23, 1773, in Edinburgh, where his father held one of the 
deputy clerkships of the court of session. Francis was sent at 
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the age of eight to the High School, where he remained six years 
without particularly distinguishing himself. At fourteen he went 
to the University of Glasgow for a couple of sessions, and he spent 
the next eighteen months at home, in Edinburgh, where he at- 
tended the law classes in the University. In September 1791 he 
entered at Queen’s College, Oxford, but he disliked both the place 
and its inhabitants, and accordingly left in July 1792. During 
all the time that he attended these various places of instruction 
he worked hard and perseveringly in his own peculiar way, and, 
even thus early, he evinced the taste for literary criticism by the 
exercise of which he afterwards acquired his reputation. It was 
his invariable practice, from his school-days upwards, to take notes 
of the contents of every book he read, and then to criticise it care- 
fully and elaborately. Many manuscript volumes of these early 
exercises were found among his papers at his death, and they serve 
to show that the marvellous subtlety and felicity which distinguish 
the literary criticisms with which he in after years enriched the 
pages of the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ were the result, not merely of a 
sort of instinct, but of patient industry and persevering work. 
After leaving Oxford he began to turn his thoughts to his future 
career, and, after rejecting the ideas of a literary and a mercantile 
life, he finally determined to enter at the Scotch bar. He was 
formally admitted to practice on December 16, 1794. For many 
years his progress at the bar was very slow, and he often had 
thoughts of quitting it and trying some other profession. Gradu- 
ally, however, he worked himself into some small practice. In 
1801 he married a second cousin of his own. This was a bold 
step, for the lady had no fortune, and Jeffrey himself had told his 
brother in a letter written only six months before, ‘ My profession 
has never yet brought me in 100/. a year.’ The young couple 
began housekeeping in a style suited to their very limited means 
in the third story of a house in Buccleugh Place, Edinburgh, and 
here they were living in the year 1802. 

Jeffrey’s personal appearance was not remarkable. His com- 
plexion was very dark ; -his features were good and clearly cut; he 
had a high intellectual forehead and firmly set lips. He was very 
short, and almost diminutive in person—a circumstance which called 
forth innumerable jokes from his friend Sydney Smith. ‘Look at 
mny little friend Jeffrey,’ said Smith, ‘he hasn’t body enough to cover 
his mind decently with: his intellect is indecently exposed.’ On 
another occasion, Jeffrey, having arrived unexpectedly at Foston 
when Smith was from home, amused himself by joining the chil- 
dren, who were riding a donkey. After a time, greatly to the de- 
light of his young playmates, Jeffrey himself mounted the animal, 
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and Smith, returning at the time, sang out the following im. 
prom ptu :-— 
‘ Witty as Horatius Flaccus, 
Great a Jacobin as Gracchus, 
Short, but not as fat as Bacchus, 
Riding on a little Jackass.’ 


His fondness for children was remarkable. He was never go 
happy as when in their society. He was a most devoted husband 
and father. He was passionately attached to his native city, 
Edinburgh, and was always miserable away from it. It was the 
same all through life: he never could reconcile himself to new 
places, people, or habits. His letters from Glasgow and Oxford, 
and, in later years, from America and London, are all full of com- 
plaints of his loneliness and longings for home. In society his 
manners were pleasant and courteous, though somewhat reserved 
with strangers; but with his intimates his conversation was open 
and unrestrained, and evidently the natural outcome of a mind 
stored with an immense amount of accurate and interesting infor- 
mation. His accent in talking was unpleasant, as his endeavours 
during his Oxford career to acquire a correct English pronuncia- 
tion had resulted only in a high and apparently affected tone of 
voice. Lord Holland said that, though he had got rid of his 
broad Scotch, he had acquired only a narrow English. The same 
defect was apparent in his.public speaking, in which he was never 
very successful. His industry was indefatigable, and his general 
information of the widest range, perfectly accurate, and always at 
command. He had a natural aptitude for literary criticism, which 
from a very early age he had carefully cultivated and fostered, so 
that probably no man at that time could have been found more 
peculiarly fitted for the position, which was unanimously conceded 
to him by his colleagues in the great literary undertaking with 
. which his name will always be associated. 

Francis Horner, the eldest son of an Edinburgh merchant, was 
born on August 12, 1778. His earliest friend was Henry 
Brougham, who was one month his junior, and with whom he used 
to play about on the pavement before his father’s house. In 1786 
he was sent to the High School, where he remained six years, and 
attained the distinguished position of ‘Dux,’ or head boy of the 
school. He matriculated at the university of Edinburgh in 
November 1792, and having passed through all his classics with 
credit, quitted it in 1795. It was both his own and his father’s 
wish that he should adopt the bar as his profession; and, witha 
view to afford him every possible educational advantage, he was 
sent to London to study for a couple of years. He ‘ passed advo- 
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cate’ in June 1800. Horner’s character was singularly consistent 
all through life. As a boy at school he is described by his con- 
temporaries as grave, sedate, and studious. His attachment to the 
truth was so inflexible that not even in jest could he brook the 
slightest deviation from it. Unswerving in his steady honesty of 
purpose and pursuit of the right, possessed of a cool, clear head, 
and sound judgment, he was invariably respected and looked up to 
even by his political adversaries. Smith said that Horner had the 
ten commandments written on his face, and that he looked so 
virtuous that he might commit any crime and no one would 
believe him guilty. Though not a man of genius, or even of a 
very high order of ability, he made up for any deficiencies in this 
respect by his indefatigable industry aud powers of application. 
His early death alone prevented him from reaching a very high 
position in the political world. 

Brougham, Jeffrey, and Horner had all chosen the bar as a pro- 
fession, and they were the most eminent for their abilities among 
the younger members of the Scotch bar in the first years of the 
century. They were the leading spirits among a little band of 
young men, who were closely bound together by the ties of personal 
friendship and similar political opinions. Other members of the 
brotherhood were John Macfarlane, Archibald Fletcher, Thomas 
Thomson, Thomas Grahame, George Joseph Bell, Henry Cockburn, 
James Moncrieff, George Cranstoun, and John Allen. All poli- 
tical power being at that time, and having been for many years, 
in the hands of the Tories, the judges were, of course, all of that 
faith. Party spirit ran high; and every man who held opinions 
opposed to those of the dominant majority was assumed to be 
willing and ready to go to the most extreme lengths—Republi- 
canism, Revolution, Regicide. The following is Sydney Smith’s 
account of the state of party feeling at that time: 

‘From the beginning of the century to the death of Lord 
Liverpool, was an awful period for those who ventured to maintain 
liberal opinions ; and who were too honest to sell them for the 
ermine of the judge or the lawn of the prelate. A long and hope- 
less career in your profession, the chuckling grin of the noodle, 
the sarcastic leer of the genuine political rogue; prebendaries, 
deans, bishops, made over your head ; reverend renegades advanced 
to the highest dignities of the Church for helping to rivet the 
fetters of Catholic and Protestant dissenters; and no more chance 
of a Whig administration than of a thaw in Zembla. These were 
the penalties exacted for liberality of opinion at that period ; and, 
not only was there no pay, but there were many stripes. It is 
always considered a piece of impertinence in England if a man of 
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less than two or three thousand a year has any opinions at all on 
important subjects; and in addition he was sure to be assailed 
with all the Billingsgate of the French Revolution. Jacobin, 
Atheist, Socinian, leveller, incendiary, regicide, were the gentlest 
appellations used; and any man who breathed a syllable against 
the senseless bigotry of the two Georges, or hinted at the abomin. 
able tyranny and persecution exercised against Catholic Ireland, 
was shunned as unfit for the relations of social life. Not a murmur 
against any abuse permitted. To say a word against the suitor. 
cidal delays of the Court of Chancery, or the cruel punishments of 
the game laws, or against any abuse which a rich man inflicted 
and a poor man suffered, was treason against the plousiocracy, and 
was bitterly and steadily resented.’ A young man, therefore, 
known to hold Whig opinions, was looked upon as an outcast. 
He had no hope of obtaining any promotion in his profession, and 
clients would rarely employ an advocate on whom the judges 
looked with disfavour. There was a particular corner in the ‘ Outer 
House’ where these pariahs congregated. This was known as ‘The 
Mountain,’ the name by which the most extreme party in the 
French Revolutionary Assembly was distinguished. Here they 
walked and talked together, shunned by the more fortunate adher- 
ents of the party in power; occasionally employed in some small 
and unremunerative business by a friendly solicitor for the sake of 
old family friendship, but with little hope of ever working then- 
selves up to the position which their talents entitled them to 
expect. This ostracism was, however, not an unmixed evil, but, 
in some respects, even a positive good; want of professional 
employment gave them leisure for cultivating literature; persecu- 
tion drew more closely the bonds of personal friendship, and made 
them self-dependent. 

In 1797, Edinburgh society received an addition by the 
advent of a young English clergyman, who came to reside there 
in the capacity of tutor to the son of the squire of the parish of 
which he had been curate for two years. The reverend gentleman’ 
name was Sydney Smith. The son of a gentleman of good family 
and fortune in the south of England, Sydney was born at Wool- 
ford in Essex in 1771. He was educated at Winchester and at 
New College, Oxford. His own wish was to enter at the English 
bar, but his father, having been at great expense in educating and 
starting in life his other three sons, prevailed upon Sydney to 
embrace the clerical profession. He was accordingly ordained, 
and accepted the small curacy of Netherhaven, a village situated 
‘in the middle of Salisbury Plain. Here he formed a close friend- 
ship with the squire of the parish, Mr. Beach; who, after Smith 
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had held the curacy for a couple of years, requested him to resign 
it and go abroad as tutor to his eldest son. They started for the 
University of Weimar in Saxony; but before reaching their des- 
tination, Germany was convulsed by war, and they put in to 
Edinburgh. Smith’s unrivalled social qualities and evident 
talents soon obtained for him the entrée to the best society that the 
city afforded, and he always looked back upon his residence there 
with feelings of pleasure. Writing many years afterwards he 
says: ‘When shall I see Edinburgh again? Never shall I forget 
the happy days passed there, amid odious smells, barbarous sounds, 
bad suppers, excellent hearts, and most enlightened and cultivated 
understandings.’ His description of his housekeeping gives us 
an insight into the domestic economy of a Scotch household at the 
time. ‘I have had great domestic troubles since I wrote to you 
last. The housemaid has rebelled. She has seven sweethearts, 
and she says she will go out. I have, I think, conquered her. 
My Scotch servants bargained they were not to have salmon more 
than three times a week, and always pulled off their stockings, in 
spite of my repeated objurgations, the moment my back was 
turned. We all tried to make a pie by our joint efforts—the cook, 
the courier, and 1; the crust was as hard as biscuit, and we could 
not eat it. The cook has sixpence per day; and the other girl 
has her board only. I have been in a terrible quandary about 
lodgings. The woman of the house where I live was extremely 
civil all the summer, when lodgings are of no value; but at the 
approach of winter, when the town was so full that no lodgings 
were to be got, because I would not give her twelve guineas 
instead of nine, she called me a Levite, a scourge of human 
nature, and an extortioner, and gave me notice to go out instantly, 
bag and baggage, without beat of drum or colours flying. I 
refused to stir, and, after a very severe battle, in which I threat- 
ened to carry it through all the courts of law in England, and from 
thence to Russia, she begun to make the amiable and to confess 
that she was apt to be a little warm; that she had the most per- 
fect confidence in my generosity, and the old story. I made her 
sign an agreement with subscription of two witnesses, and I am 
now lord of the castle for the time, I tell you.’ . . . * The best way 
of giving you an idea of the Scotch is to show you in what they 
principally differ from the English. In the first place (to begin 
with their physical peculiarities) they are larger in body than the 
English ; and the women (I say it to my shame) handsomer than 
the English women: their dialect is very agreeable. The Scotch 
certainly do not understand cleanliness; they are poorer than the 
English; they are a cautious and a discreet people; they are very 
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much in earnest in their religion, though less so than they were, 
They are perhaps in some points of view the most remarkable 
nation in the world, and no country can afford an example of s 
much order, morality, economy, and knowledge amongst the lower 
classes of society.’ . . . ‘The Scotch are so imbued with metaphysics 
that they even make love metaphysically. I overheard a young 
lady of my acquaintance at a dance in Edinburgh exclaim in a 
pause of the music—“ What you say, my lord, is very true of love 
in the abstract, but ”—here the fiddlers began fiddling furiously, 
and the rest was lost.’ Of the dirt in Edinburgh after a thaw, he 
says, ‘ Except the morning after the flood was over, I should doubt 
if it had ever been dirtier.’ 

In 1800 Smith married a lady of good family, and with a 
small fortune, and they settled in Edinburgh with Mr. Beach's 
second son and Mr. Gordon of Ellon Castle as pupils; for each of 
whom he received 400/. a year, the largest sum that had been 
given to anyone but Dugald Stewart. In extent of learning 
Smith could not compare with any of the three men already 
noticed, but in originality of mind he was undoubtedly their 
superior, and the subjects with which he was acquainted he knew 
thoroughly and had always at command. His wit was ever bright 
and ready—wit of the best and most original kind, which gave a 
sparkle and brilliancy to all he wrote or said. But it is not for 
his wit alone that he isto beadmired. He had underlying it a solid 
substratum of the ripest wisdom and the soundest common sense, 
That he was a good manager and man of business we can see from 
his letters, and he carried these qualities with him into all the 
relations of life. His opinions, political and social, were the 
result of bold but careful thought ; and, when once adopted, he 
. was always ready to maintain them by reasoning, not the les 
sound because it was lighted up by the inexhaustible play of a 
bright and graceful fancy. Smith soon became acquainted with 
Brougham, Jeffrey, Horner, and most of the other young men 
of talent who were then in Edinburgh; and many a joyous 
evening did they spend together at the houses of one or other of 
their number, or at places of public resort. Brilliant, indeed, 
must have been the conversation at these meetings, when 
Brougham’s versatile eloquence, Jeffrey's copious stores of knov- 
ledge, Horner’s intense earnestness, and Smith’s ready wit were 
all poured into the common fund. Though none of them con- 
templated making letters or politics the business of their lives, 
they were all eager for literary distinction, and, confident in their 
own powers, were longing to find a wider scope for their exercise 
than the drawing-rooms and debating societies of Edinburgh 
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afforded. Jeffrey was a pretty frequent contributor to the exist- 
ing English Reviews, and Brougham had written several papers 
on scientific subjects, and was meditating an ambitious work on 
‘Colonial Policy.’ The sincere belief which they all entertained 
of the justness of the political opinions which they advocated led 
them to look for some means of giving those opinions a more 
extended publicity than the state of periodical literature in Edin- 
burgh then admitted of. The only Scotch newspapers existing 
were the ‘Caledonian Mercury,’ the ‘ Courant,’ and the ‘ Adver- 
tiser;’ and these, with the ‘Scots Magazine,’ were the whole 
regular produce of the Scotch periodical press at that time. One or 
two newspapers, such as the ‘ Scots Chronicle’ and the ‘ Gazetteer,’ 
had at various times been started with the professed object of 
propagating Whig opinions; but the doctrines they advocated 
were of so outrageous a character, and the abuse with which they 
bespattered their opponents was so violent, that: they served only 
to bring the party still further into discredit with all sober-minded 
and right-thinking persons, and they soon died for want of support. 
At the same time there was another want which was felt in an 
equal degree in England as in Scotland ; and this was the entire 
absence of any vehicle for honest and impartial criticism of 
contemporary literature. All the reviews which professed to 
supply this want were in the hands of the publishers, and were 
used to belaud such works as it was to the interest of their 
proprietors to puff into circulation, and to decry those of their 
rivals. There was, in fact, no such thing as any medium for 
an unbiassed review of the works of contemporary writers ; and 
the art of criticism was at its lowest ebb. This state of things 
was very discouraging ; and it would naturally occur to a number 
of earnest and clever young men to endeavour to find a remedy 
for it. The only real remedy was to start a Review themselves, to 
be conducted on new principles. In the first place, it must be 
left entirely in their own hands, and, if connected with any firm 
of booksellers or publishers, these must be allowed to exercise no 
influence whatever over the contributors; moderate, but not vio- 
lent, Whig opinions must be strongly advocated ; all criticisms of 
new books must be the honest and unbiassed expression of the 
writer’s own judgment. The founding of a review based upon 
these principles had been for some time the subject of discussion 
among the little band of friends; but no tangible results had as 
yet been arrived at when, one evening in March, 1802, Smith and 
Brougham met at Jeffrey's house in Buccleugh Place, and, the 
conversation turning’ upon the subject, Smith startled his com- 
panions ‘by proposing to- carry the plan into execution without 
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further delay. Brougham’s customary enthusiasm fired at the 
thought, though Jetfrey’s habit of always looking at the dark side 
of things led him to predict failure. However, his doubts yielded 
to the ardour of his associates. It was a tempestuous evening, 
and the three conspirators laughed over the idea of the much 
greater storm which such a periodical as they were contemplating 
would be likely to raise in the world. The matter was taken into 
serious consideration, a list of probable contributors was drawn up, 
Smith promised to undertake the task of editing, and it was agreed 
to begin. They even got so far at this first meeting as to discuss 
the motto by which the new literary venture should be distin- 
guished. Smith proposed ‘Tenui musam meditamur aveni’— 
‘We cultivate the muses on a little oatmeal.’ This, however, 
was afterwards objected to as too near the literal fact; and subse- 
quently, on Horner’s proposition, ‘Judex damnatur cum nocens 
absolvitur’—‘ The judge is convicted when the guilty is ac- 
quitted,’ a sentence extracted from the works of Publius Syrus, 
was substituted. The affair was not allowed to stagnate ; other 
meetings were held at Jeffrey’s house, at which the original three 
were joined by Murray, Horner, Brown, Lord Webb Seymour, 
and John and Thomas Thomson; with characteristic energy, 
Brougham and Smith set about obtaining promises of support 
from friends who were willing to contribute articles, and discover- 
ing a publisher sufficiently adventurous to undertake the risk of 
launching a Review based upon a system so new and so startling, 
Negotiations were in the first instance entered into with the old 
Edinburgh firm of Manners and Miller, booksellers in the Parlia- 
ment Close. Though at first inclined to embark in the specula- 
tion, they declined to have any connection with it, when they 
_ found that some works in which they were interested were un- 
favourably reviewed, and it was evident that a similar objection 
was to be expected from any of the firms who held to the timid old- 
fashioned modes of conducting their business. Some new and 
more enterprising man must be sought out. Smith then made 
an arrangement with Longman, who was a relation, to act as the 
London publisher, and the Edinburgh portion of the work was 
entrusted to Constable, afterwards so well known from his connec- 
tion with Sir Walter Scott. No man could have been selected 
more likely to bring the new undertaking to a successful issue. 
Constable began as a lad in the shop of Hill, one of the principal 
Edinburgh booksellers. He set up in business for himself, and, 
almost at one stride, reached the summit of his profession. He was 
a man of an enterprising spirit and large views. Casting aside 
the timid grudging policy which had hitherto been pursued, he 
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showed himself the patron of all promising new literary under- 
takings. His liberality to authors was on a scale which con- 
founded, not only his rivals in the trade, but the authors 
themselves. Ten, even twenty, guineas for a review; 2,0001. 
or 3,000/. for a single poem; and 1,000/. ‘each for two philo- 
sophical dissertations prefixed to a supplement of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, were prices which had never before been 
heard or even dreamt of in Edinburgh. But this liberal spirit 
called forth all the latent talent to which the old system held out 
no inducement ; and, in a short time, made Edinburgh a literary 
mart second only to London itself. Constable at once closed with 
Smith’s offer, and stipulated that the promoters of the new journal 
should furnish him with at least four numbers as an experiment, 
No remuneration was to be given to the contributors until some 
judgment could be formed as to the chances of ultimate success 
or failure, and accordingly all these first four numbers were given 
gratuitously. The difficulty of finding a suitable publisher 
having been thus satisfactorily overcome, other obstacles soon 
cropped up, which threatened to bring the scheme to an untimely 
end. These obstacles were principally found among the con- 
tributors themselves, and the credit of having surmounted them is 
undoubtedly due to the tact and energy of Smith. First, there 
were Jeffrey’s ever-recurring doubts and fears. He was really the 
man upon whom they all relied for success, as he had experience 
in writing for reviews, and his acknowledged critical skill made 
him simply invaluable. While always ready to do full justice to 
Brougham’s great talents, Smith had strongly opposed his being 
admitted to any share in the undertaking, as he feared that his 
headstrong,” restless spirit would bring it to grief; and he soon 
had cause to own that he had judged him only too justly. 
Brougham at first embraced the project with all his natural en- 
thusiasm ; but, when called upon to make good his promises, he 
started objections, and finally declared that he would have nothing 
to do with the affair. However, he was coaxed into a more 
manageable frame of mind, and rendered some really valuable 
assistance. Other difficulties arose from the absence of Horner 
and Allen; upon the former of whom Smith greatly relied. The 
following extract from a letter written by Jeffrey to Horner will 
show how little had been done even as late as April, though the 
first number was to appear in June. ‘Smith has gone through 
more than half his task; so has Hamilton; Allen has made 
some progress; and Murray and myself, I believe, have studied 
pur parts and tuned our instruments, and are almost ready to 
begin, On the other hand, Thomson is sick, Brown has engaged 
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for nothing but Miss Baillie’s plays; Timothy has engaged for no. 
thing, but professed it to be his opinion the other day that he 
would never put pen to paper in our cause. Brougham must 
have a sentence to himself; and, I am afraid, you will not 
think it a pleasant one. You remember how cheerfully he ap. 
proved of our plan at first, and agreed to give us an article or two 
without hesitation. Three or four days ago I proposed two or 
three books that I thought would suit him; he answered with 
perfect good humour that he had changed his view of our plana 
little, and rather thought that he should decline to have any 
connection with it.’ In consequence of the delays which these 
various difficulties entailed, the work was not sufficiently advanced 
for publication in June as originally intended. 

The secret had been well kept; in fact, the precautions taken 
had been extreme, for the contributors repaired to the printing- 
house separately, and by obscure and devious ways, and quitted it 
in asimilar manner. When, therefore, in October 1802, the work 
did at last see the light, it fell like a bomb-shell into the midst of 
the literary world. There had been nothing like it before. It 
introduced an entirely new method of reviewing; for, not con- 
fining themselves to a mere analysis of the works before them, 
the writers gave dissertations upon the subjects. Then, too, the 
universality of the knowledge, the boldness of the thought, the 
purity of the style, the brilliancy of the wit, and, as a rule, the 
soundness of the judgment displayed, placed the new journal at 
once upon an elevation to which none of its predecessors had even 
aspired. The first edition consisted of seven hundred and fifty 
copies, which were exhausted in a few days, and a second edition 
was ‘brought out. This, too, went off almost as rapidly, and 
‘ successive editions followed. Constable was highly delighted, and 
even Jeffrey ventured to hope. Arrangements were set on foot 
with a view to continuing the issue of the work, and terms of pay- 
ment for the editor and contributors were agreed upon. Jeffrey 
was appointed the permanent editor, with a salary of three hundred 
pounds a year, and with complete control over the publication. 
The contributors were to receive ten guineas a sheet. No person, 
however large his income, was allowed to refuse this remuneration. 
These terms were liberal in the extreme at that time, but they 
were soon increased, the editor’s salary to five hundred pounds, and 
the contributors’ to a minimum of sixteen guineas a sheet, though 
the average was much higher, ranging in most cases from twenty 
to twenty-five guineas a sheet. ~ The circulation increased with 
wonderful rapidity. In six years it had reached nine thousand, and 
in ten years thirteen thousand copies. This unexampled success, 
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and the high position which the work immediately attained, soon 
brought to the aid of the original promoters some of the greatest 
names in literature and science. But, though assisted by occasional 
contributions from such men as Murray, Brown, Allen, Thomson, 
Walter Scott, Playfair, Emsley, and Hamilton—Jeffrey, Brougham, 
Smith, and Horner were for some years the mainstay of the affair. 
In the first twenty numbers, Brougham wrote eighty articles, 
Jeffrey seventy-five, Smith twenty-three, and Horner fourteen. 
The articles contributed by the last mentioned were almost 
exclusively devoted to subjects connected with political economy, 
a science which was at that time but little studied or understood ; 
but his three friends took a wider range, and did not confine 
themselves to any one subject. Brougham’s articles were 
principally upon mathematical, scientific, or political subjects. 
Jeffrey discussed metaphysics, politics, biography, morals, poetry, 
fiction, travels, and political economy. Smith as a ruleapplied 
himself to social subjects, such as the spread of education; the 
restriction of fanaticism, and injudicious attempts at proselytism ; 
the state of pulpit eloquence ; the bad government of many of our 
colonies ; the horrible state of our gaols; the criminal, game, and 
poor laws; and he also reviewed many works of fiction and travel 
both French and English. 

No one can doubt that the establishment of the new journal 
was a great boon conferred both upon the literary and political 
worlds. Though of course it sometimes fell into grave errors, 
particularly those of political intolerance and critical harshness, 
which were to be expected from a new venture, its general boldness 
and honesty of purpose, and, the high tone of impartiality and 
fairness which, though often departed from, was always aimed at, 
tended to elevate the general character of periodical writing. Nor 
can it be denied the merit of having in a great measure con- 
tributed to bring about the reform of many of the abuses with 
which our social system was then tainted—such as criminal law 
and prison reform, the abolition of the slave trade, and many 
more. 

To attempt to give any detailed history of the after career of 
the Review would be too long a task; it has long occupied an 
honourable place in English periodical literature, and few will now 
be inclined to deny that a debt of gratitude is due to the men by 
whose efforts it was founded. 

G. A. ROGERS. 




















Canderdecken’s Dream. 


At last, repose ! all still. Yet in mine ear 
Sounds the deep roar of waters, and my brain 
Swims with th’ eternal motion. Do I live? 
And is the awful whirl—the weary beat, 
At length at rest ? Shut out the hideous days 
When my wrung eyes strained o’er the leaden prairie, 
And longed-for night brought me no welcome darkness! 
For then the solemn sentinels, patrolling, 
Lit up the waste, flashing their ghastly foam. 
At times the misty folds were lifted. Then 
Revealed the tender shore—-soft light and colours— 
Men and maidens flitting : to faint chimings 
From the turret in the red-tiled roof : 
And as my rackéd heart yearned at the sight— 
Longing—panting for this sweet delight, 
Down roll the inky folds: my awful masters 
Roared in their fury, ‘ Onward, on for ever ! 
Joy at thy lips: but never shalt thou taste.’ 
And I was whirled away, shrieking to Heav’n, 
*O mercy, give me pause! one moment’s rest ! 
Take me from this torture! Give me Death!’ 
This my rack, most exquisite and devilish. 
So with some wretched soul, when she he loved 
Lies still before him: his strainéd eyelids 
Wrung with long watchings, drooping till he sleeps: 
Then does the sweet lost one come to him, smiling ; 
Greeting with her old joy, as though just returned : 
And he walks forth with her, through calm green lanes, 
Wondering, yet filled with soft delight— 
In tender summer’s light, full of sweet sadness— 
When, of a sudden, she is snatched away — 
And waking with a cry, and arms outstretched, 
Bleak dawn has chilled him back into his grief. 
This my torture—Vultures of despair 
Chained at my heart—the minutes long as days, 
The days, as years—the years 

When will it end ? 


But now ’tis past ! My prison lies beyond, 
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And here is Life again! Sweet Earth, fond mother ! 
Rage on, ye baffled monsters! I am Free! 

Now do I mock your bolts and watery bonds. 

Alas, I rave! *Tis but reprieve—brief furlough— 
Is not there one white soul to ransom mine ? 

See! in yon clustered houses, on the hill— 

The dawn just lifting up her chill blue mantle— 

I know my covert. There my quarry sleeps ; 
Dreams of her rustic, who at village dance 
Whispered his love into her coral ear. 

The Fowler comes. I’ve marked you, innocent! 
One week hence—Poor child! I know not mercy. 
And women traffic with men’s hearts—She’ll find me 
Steel and rock. Let both be lost together ! 

But to the work. 


O! long sweet evening, at the cottage door, 
By bending stream, or near the spreading tree : 
All in a golden glow, and tender calm— 
Eternal twilight—here I find my rest. 
The sense—so exquisite! that all is done! 
O gentle eyes, transparent to my soul; 
I gaze upon the loving heart within, 
That wearied out the Vengeance with its sighs. 
O! too indulgent Heaven! ever pitying— 
That sends the gracious rain, forgiving all— 
Whispering all is paid—the score wiped out! 
The panting crowds shall fret and battle for the crown— 
This poor scarred heart is healed. Here in one calm 
My life shall melt away ! 

What chilling touch 
Curdles my soul! My eyes are darkening— 
I sink—and shiver. And a clanging Bell 
Swings in my brain—that tolls the awful end! 
‘Save me!’ I gasp. Despair! Then clutch the plank 
That drifts beside me. ‘Give, give your life! 
Your vows, your oath! Redeem me—quick ! I die.’ 
Answered her loving eyes, all joyful, ‘ Only that!’ 
Then to my tale of Sin; my hurried words 
Burst from their gates—a hideous maddened crowd. 
There was I all revealed; the impious soul, 
That flung defiance to the Highest Heaven, 
And on thas fatal night gave bond to Satan 
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That till the Judgment Day— 
* Accursed !’ she shrieked, 
And, shrieking, fled. 


All 02 a card, and lost ! 
She shrank from me. This tainted, leprous thing 

I call my soul pierced through the tinsel. 

The draught was at my lip, and snatched from me 
Her heart, a fallen leaf beneath my feet 

To tread upon. She’s saved, and I—am lost! 
Despair! The moments, tramping on to midnight, 
Drag me with them. O! the end—the end! 

Hark to their murmurings as they fret, impatient. 
They are at hand—Just as the dooméd one 

Sees through the prison gates flung open—sudden, 
The blood-red scaffold, and the awful waste 

Of upturned greedy faces—waiting him— 

I dare not look ; yonder the hideous thing, 

My prison through the long, long night, 

The blood-red sail, wafting a chill of death. 

The moments slip from me, whipped by furies 

Into wild gallop. Oh, the End! The End! 

What shall Ido? No, no! Not yet, not yet; 
Some space !—show pity—Oh, turn back the hours— 
They heed not my wild prayers—As well the wretch 
That’s caught and tangled in the whirling engine 
May pray its cruel teeth to spare him. See, 

The air is thickening: they close in upon me; 
Foul pinions flap upon my cheek—I hear 

Their forkéd tongues hiss in my ear ‘ Too late!’ 
The dismal chime, wailed out by kindly angels 

In yon barred Heaven never to be mine! 

The earth, the air, the gale, the wave—‘ Too late!’ 
The fatal cry. They come for me! I am lost! 

I feel the icy mail upon my heart! O! Mercy! 
Mercy! 

PERCY FITZGERALD. 





An Adventure in a Forest. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


I was sitting two years ago, with an American lady and her 
husband,‘in one of the cool parlours of ‘ Botham’s,’ at Salt Hill,— 
that fine old inn, which, though it had had its day, still up to that 
date maintained its dignity. I was telling them how in the 
‘King’s Room,’ above-stairs, the allied monarchs with old Bliicher 
had dined together, and how, every year, old King George III. or 
jolly King William had been wont at Montem time to visit the 
hospitable place, when the air rang with boyish shouts, and the 
full-foliaged garden was gay with Greek and Albanian, with Turk 
and Spaniard, with admiral and post-captain, all in duodecimo 
editions. The old-world legends of the place, and, above all, the 
literary air, blown across from Stoke Pogis (Gray’s burial-place), 
not two miles away, delighted my transatlantic friends, and, indeed, 
we all three were having ‘a good time’ at Botham’s, and naturally 
enough, perhaps, we began talking about old English inns. 


‘Now, the inn of all others I should like to see,’ said the lady, 
‘is the old Maypole Inn at Chigwell, drawn by Cattermole so 
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beautifully in Dickens’s “ Barnaby Rudge. 

I did not know where Chigwell was, but I gallantly said, ‘ And 
you shall see it.’ 

There is nothing astonishes English people (and I hope shames 
some of them) in their companionship with their American cousins 
so much as the interest which the latter take in all things literary, 
and especially in the English classics. I will venture to say that 
the average educated American—and there are few who are not, at 
allevents, well read in our common tongue—knows better than his 
English cousin where our great men are buried or have been born, 
where they wrote their more celebrated works, and what localities 
they have immortalised. This wish to visit Dickens’s Maypole, for 
example, though every way pleasant and natural, was what had 
never occurred to myself, though I know my Dickens as well as 
most men, and love him more than most. But as to Chigwell, I 
had forgotten that the scene of the rioters’ visit to the inn was 
laid there, and I only vaguely knew that it was somewhere in 
Epping Forest. Nay, I only knew Epping Forest as a spot 
rarely visited save by the wild East Enders on their Sundays 
‘outings,’ and,-in connection with some bill in Parliament re- 
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specting its preservation. To my American friends, just fresh 
from the Windsor glades, it suggested vast ancestral trees and 
herds of deer; and though I had my doubts of anything quite 
so noble as that, I partly shared their expectations. At all 
events, there would be the inn, more antique now than when 
the great novelist described it, with its huge porch and carved 
oak parlours, and gracious associations such as cling around 
the picturesque abodes of old. And there would be, methought, 
if not a venison pasty and black-jack of ale, still some good homely 
fare, and honest liquor in which to drink the memory of him who 
drew the raven and his master, and sent down Cattermole, R.A., to 
draw the Maypole Inn. 

It is astonishing how quickly have fallen to Dickens’s lot 
that tender reverence and sympathy among his countrymen— 
and, I may add, at least as much among his transatlantic cousins— 
which ordinarily takes many years, and even generations, to grow 
about a dead writer. A small and ‘highly cultured’ clique, 
indeed, there still is who contend that posterity will pronounce a 
different verdict ; but considering that their contempt for every 
thing about them-—people, places, and things—is so overwhelm- 
ing, and that the Present has almost no value with them when 
compared with the Past, it seems to me that the Future and 
the opinions of our descendants should in their eyes, by analogy, 
have no value at all. In the mean time, it is certain that no 
writer has been so successful in making his works part and 
parcel of the language of his country, I do not say in so short 
a time, but even without that restriction. Dickens is more 
quoted by other writers, even by those who affect to depre- 
ciate him, than any author. The very sayings of his characters, 
as well as his characters themselves, have already, indeed, become 
-*household words ;’ and with respect to his humour, there is an 
especial and very melancholy reason why we prize it and yet use it 
so familiarly: with Dickens all real fun has died. We have still, 
and partly thanks to him, writers who have command of pathos, 
and who exhibit genuine sympathy with the lot of the Many ; but 
with him all our high spirits seem to have died out. His: loss has 
really done what that of Garrick was by an hyperbole described to 
have done: it has ‘ eclipsed the gaiety of nations.’ We have no 
one else who can tickle our heart-strings with a Micawber or a Sam 
Weller, and therefore we cling to those immortal conceptions, and 
are interested by even the scenes in which the Great Master placed 
them to play their own parts. In this respect the localities of 
‘ Barnaby Rudge,’ including the famous Maypole, have a double 
attraction, since an historical as well as a literary interest attaches 
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tothem. It was Dickens’s first attempt, and a most successful 
one, at the historical novel. It is of necessity, therefore, in some 
respects less like himself, and in consequence has failed to secure 
the suffrages of ‘ the’clique’ I have spoken of, less than any of his 
others. They are so good as to state that it is the first book in 
which Dickens exhibited any power of drawing a gentleman—in 
the person, I suppose, of Mr. Harewood, though it may possibly be 
that Sir John Chester has been identified by them with that type 
of character. 

It was for far better reasons, you may be sure, however, that 
my American friends admired ‘ Barnaby Rudge,’ and were anxious 
to visit the famous inn— itself so picturesque a fragment of old 
times—where old John Willett was tied and bound by the mad 
London mob, and where his noble son abode, whom she who has 
given her name of late to so many a fashionable garb clave to so 
faithfully, and about which still hang the echoes of that dread 
alarm-bell which, though it gave but a single knell, still speaks of 
murder done. 

Naturally, all the arrangements for visiting the Maypole—an 
excursion which was, of course, to include the deer forest of 
Epping—devolved on me, the Britisher; and, to begin with, I am 
ashamed to say I had to consult ‘ Bradshaw’s Railway Guide’ as to 
how we were to get there. 

The East End of London is literally a terra incognita to us 
West Enders, and even our starting-point was much too distant to 
be reached by cab or carriage. An extension of the Metropo- 
litan Railway, however, seemed to promise to take us to the 
required station, and by it, on the day appointed, we started 
accordingly. It landed us somewhere in the City, and from it 
we were directed by an official to Liverpool Street Station— 
only just across the way—where tickets could be procured to 
Epping. And here it was that our difficulties in search of the 
desired shrine began. 

The booking clerk at Liverpool Street Station, when I said, 
‘Three for Epping,’ replied, ‘For Epping?’ doubtfully, and then 
consulted a little ledger. ‘ Well, you see, you can go to Epping 
by this line of rail, but it isn’t usual.’ 

I did not wish, of course, to induce my American friends to do 
any thing more unusual than what they had in hand (for nobody 
that I could discover among all my circle of acquaintances, which 
is large, had ever tried the expedition on which we were bound), 
and accordingly I went back to the Metropolitan line to be directed 
on our way afresh. But, like the little damsel in the poem of 
‘We are Seven,’ the officials stuck to their text—the Liverpool 
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Street Station was the station for Epping, and, to their knowledge, 
a thousand people had gone that way ‘a-foresting’ only. that very 
morning. This latter piece of intelligence was not pleasing to me 
(though I did not breathe it to my friends), for a thousand 
foresters were likely to exercise a disturbing influence on a 
comparatively limited locality, and if any of them, by unhappy 
chance, should have a literary taste, they might have already 
seized and occupied the best—that is, the most picturesque— 
apartments that the Maypole had to offer. Upon our second ap- 
plication, the clerk gave us tickets to Epping, though, as it were, 
under protest, and giving us notice that we should have to change 
at Bethnal Green—the dismalest, ugliest, and most abject portion 
of London, and wholly unconnected with literature, except by 
a specimen of early ballad poetry, singular to say, comparatively 
unknown in the United States. 

If a thousand ‘ foresters’ had preceded us on our road, a good 
many, it seemed, were still left to accompany us, whose lips even 
at that comparatively early hour had made acquaintance with the 
flagon ; but they were not, I concluded from their style of conversa- 
tion, persons who affected literature, nor, on that account at 
least, likely to visit the Maypole. 

At Bethnal Green, and for many stations afterwards, our view 
was bounded by walls and roofs; but as we emerged from the great 
wilderness of brick and mortar, the pleasant fields of Essex began 
to appear as heralds of the fairer scenes beyond. 

We were the only people, as it seemed to me, who patronised 
the first-class at all, which perhaps accounted for the guard in his 
turn (doubtless with the idea of a ‘tip’ in his head) patronising 
us. 

‘For the Forest, I suppose, gentlemen ?’ said he, putting his 
head into our open window as we drew near our destination. 

‘Yes, said I; ‘ for Epping.’ 

‘Oh, but Epping ain’t the Forest, sir; very) true it’s called 
Epping, and you can get to it from Epping.’ 

‘How very extraordinary!’ observed my American lady; ‘ that 
is the very same thing the booking clerk said !’ 

I had no explanation to offer of this eccentric. behaviour of my 
countrymen, so I confined myself to asking which station would be 
more convenient for us to alight at, since Epping was not the 
place tor Epping. 

‘ Well, you had better try Loughton, sir.’ 

I didn’t like the idea of ‘trying Loughton,’ as though the 
notion of finding the forest at all (let alone our way in it) was 
doubtiul ; but of course I assented. However, before this experi- 
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ment could be made, the guard’s elbow appeared at the window again, 
with, ‘ What part of the Forest, now, may you be in search of, 
ma'am?’ He had observed by this time that the lady was our 
guiding star, as indeed she was (and deserved to be), and hence- 
forth addressed himself exclusively to her. 

‘Well, we wish to go to the Maypole,’ said she sweetly. 

‘The Maypole? Ah, the Maypole Inn, that would be,’ an- 
swered he, as though we might possibly have come to dance about 
the pole itself. ‘Ah, then Loughton wouldn’t be the place; you 
had best get out at Woodford.’ 

It was all the same to us; so we got out at Woodford, where 
the obliging guard informed us that a conveyance could be pro- 
cured. Such a vehicle it was, too! Iam sure the honest black~ 
smith’s cart, in which he drove to Chigwell and met the murderer 
on the way at night, would have been a far more comfortable 
conveyance. The driver, however, professed to know the forest well 
—‘ Ay, as well as any man alive,’ he said—so we felt at least that 
we should not be lost in its deep and dusky labyrinths; and also, 
of course, he knew the Maypole. ‘It’s a longish step from here, 
however, and it’s not the nighest inn, by no means, you know.’ 

We hastened to say that we were not going to the Maypole 
on account of its convenience of access, but for the sake of the inn 
itself, 

‘Well, but it ain’t the best inn, neither, insisted he. ‘The 
folks is roughish as has got it just now, and they’re about to leave, 
too, which makes ’em worser. I reckon you'd be happier like, 
especially with the lady, at the Druid’s Head.’ 

I confess this information a little staggered me; but ‘ the lady,’ 
being of opinion that a spice of personal danger would make the 
expedition more agreeable than otherwise, as giving us, perhaps, 
some experience of outlaw life in the merry greenwood, was by no 
means disturbed by it. Her husband, who was not so devoted to 
literature as to be oblivious of practical matters, inquired whether 
we could dine at the Maypole. ’ 

‘Oh, yes, you can dine, was the reply, delivered with what I 
thought unnecessary emphasis. 

‘Well, you see, my good man, we don’t want to sleep there,’ 
said I, cheerfully. 

He nodded, and I could not help confessing to myself that 
there was that in his nod which seemed to say, ‘ And very lucky 
for you.’ 

‘ Now, there’s the Druid’s Head,’ said he, as, passing through a 
quaint old-fashioned village, he pointed out a very modest house 
of entertainment. But we took small notice of his remark, since, 
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as it happened, my lady friend had just produced a copy of the 
first edition of ‘ Barnaby Rudge’ (which she had brought with 
her to refresh her memory), and was calling our attention to the 
frontispiece, by Cattermole, illustrative of the Maypole itself, 
Within a mile or so, as we had been informed, we should come in 
sight of that fine old hostelrie, the picturesqueness of which would 
doubtless, by the hand of intervening time, be increased rather 
than otherwise since the great painter drew it. The idea filled us 
all three with great excitement, and, thanks to the eager Epping 
air, we were also looking forward to dinner. We already pictured 
ourselves in a vast apartment of carved oak, or one perhaps hung 
with moth-eaten tapestry, on one side the huge fireplace with its 
old-fashioned ‘ dogs,’ on the other the mullioned window (not that 
all of us quite knew what ‘ mullioned’ was) with its diamond panes, 
against which the playful creepers tapped. We saw the portly 
host respectfully bearing in the lordly sirloin and placing it on the 
groaning board ; we saw—But here the driver pulled up short in 
the dusty road, and, pointing with his whip across the hedge, ex- 
claimed, ‘ That there’s the Maypole.’ 

Our eyes searched the leafy distance for the gabled ends, 
the twisted chimneys, the lichen-covered antique roof of 1d John 
Willett’s dwelling. Our literary lady placed her hand upon her 
heart, as though to restrain its pulsations. The moment was 
supreme, 

‘I guess I don’t see it now,’ observed her husband. 

‘It’s plain enough, anyways,’ said the driver. 

And it certainly was—very plain. Close to us, just on tlie 
other side of the hedge, was the ugliest, commonest, newest, white- 
washedest railway beer-house—for it was so small that it could 
not be called an inn at all—I ever beheld. A door in the middle; 
‘a window on each side, and two above them ; in the front, a strip 
of ragged turf; behind, a yard. Not a tree sheltered it. The 
summer sun beat down upon its unporched front, and displayed all 
its deformity in hideous detail. Out of the lower windows leaned 
various heads, surmounted by fur caps and crumpled ‘ wide- 
awakes,’ the proprietors of which surveyed us in bucolic wonder. 

‘I do really believe that this is the Maypole,’ said I, despair- 
ingly. 

‘It cannot, cannot be,’ said my lady friend. Her tone sug- 
gested a solemn remonstrance addressed to the government of the 
universe : things could never have come to such a pass, it seemed 
to convey, under a beneficent scheme of creation. ‘ You don't 
mean that this is Dickens’s, my man,’ continued she, addressing 
the driver in a conciliatory tone—‘ the inn of “ Barnaby Rudge”?’ 
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He took off his hat and scratched his head, which seemed to 
afford him little relief; he was evidently at a nonplus. ‘ Well, 
ma’am, the fact is, this here inn, though it ain’t a~been built more 
than these four years, is always changing hands. A Rudge, I 
believe, did have it; but he was Bill Rudge, and not Barnaby. 
As to the other landlord’s name as you mentioned, I never heerd 
on it. 

‘This is shocking, said the lady, looking at me. ‘The ignor- 
ance of your fellow-countrymen—’ 

‘It’s not in natur’, ma’am,’ interrupted the man, stung by this 
observation, ‘that I should remember all them landlords’ nameg, 
many on “em having been here but a month or two, and the rent 
not paid by the half of them even for that time. And as to the 
accommodation, didn’t I tell you that you would ha’ been better 
served at the Druid’s Head ?’ 

‘Is there no other Maypole, my good man?’ inquired I, with 
the calmness of despair. 

‘ Well, I’ve lived hereabout, man and boy, these fifty year, and 
I never heerd o” one.’ 

I looked at my transatlantic guests, and they looked at me, and 
then we’all three burst out laughing. To have come so far, and 
with such changings and inconvenience, and so very uncomfortably, 
in order to arrive at this ridiculous pot-house, struck us all three 
in so humorous a light, that we fairly roared with laughter. The 
dreadful people in the Maypole parlours waved their beer mugs at 
us and laughed also in an idiotic fashion. The driver thought we 
were laughing at him, and in sulky tones inquired where we would 
please to be driven to now. 

‘Oh,’ I said, ‘ since there is no Maypole, at least let us see the 
Forest. Drive into the Forest.’ 

‘This is the Forest,’ answered he, waving his whip about in a 
vague manner. All about us were fields and lanes, a cow or two, 
and a dog asleep, a hen and chickens in the white road, and a horse- 
trough. 

‘Good heavens!’ cried I, ‘are you making game of us? 
Where are the deer, the trees, the “boundless contiguity of 
shade” ?’ 

‘I never heerd of no deer, except the one as they brings down 
in a cart to ‘unt o’ Easter-Monday. There’s trees enuff, aren’t 
there? I dunno what you wants, not I.’ 

_ The man was evidently getting very angry, and the more so 
since my American friends, who were fortunately very good-natured, 
and had a keen sense of humour, had by this time become speech- 
less with mirth. That there should be not only no Maypole at 
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Chigwell, but also no forest at Epping, was something too exquisitely 
ludicrous. 

‘I insist,’ said I, ‘upon being shown a forest. You are 
deceiving us, driver. I have known a gentleman who speaks in 
the highest terms of Epping Forest and the view fron its hill.’ 

‘ Ah, you must mean [gh Beech,’ said he. 

‘Very likely. Then drive us to High Beech.’ 

‘Well, it’s nigh upon seven miles away.’ 

‘I don’t care if it’s seventy!’ cried I, indignantly. ‘Drive 
on.’ 

I felt that my country would be disgraced in the eyes of my 
transatlantic friends if that forest was not discovered. And after 
an interminable drive we arrived at High Beech. This was a cluster 
of trees upon a highish hill, and really commanded a splendid view; 
but the fact is, I, for my part, was by that time too hungry to ap- 
preciate views. There is a metaphorical phrase commonly applied 
to children who help themselves to more than they can eat—‘ Your 
eye is bigger than your stomach ;’ and the reverse of that expression 
was now applicable to our little party. Our eye, even if it could 
have rested upon Cattermole’s Maypole (which I don’t believe ever 
existed), would have been no longer satisfied ; another organ re- 
quired sustenance, and cried, ‘ Dinner.’ 

‘Is there any decent inn near here, my man, where we can 
dine?’ demanded I. 

‘ Well, there’s the Druid’s Head and the Maypole—’ 

‘I said near here, I interrupted, fiercely ; ‘and never let me 
hear the names of those two hateful inns again.’ 

‘Well, wot do ’ee say to the Stars and Stripes ?’ 

‘Come,’ said I, cheerfully, ‘here is a compliment to the 
American flag. Has it a garden, my man? and is it clean and 
‘comfortable ? ’ 

‘It ‘ave a garden, rejoined the driver, cautiously; and on he 
drove. 

I will not harrow the gentle reader’s heart. by describing that 
inn. It was larger than the Maypole, but, if possible, uglier, and 
it was full of those gentry who, we had been warned, had preceded 
us ‘ out a-foresting.’ Nearly the whole thousand must have been 
at that inn. Over what we ate and how weate it I draw a discreet 
veil, and also over the return journey. The getting back to the 
East End of London was even worse than the departure from it 
had been. Once, after actually arriving there, we found ourselves 
in a strange railway station, which, it seems, was the direct one 
for Epping, and we got very nearly taken back there, the bare idea 
of which was more ridiculous to us than can be described. 
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If we didn’t absolutely enjoy that day of failures, I am quite 
sure that no three people ever laughed more within the space of 
twelve hours. Some people are said ‘never to move a muscle’ 
when they indulge in laughing, and I wish that had been my case, 
for I strained a muscle in my back during an aggravated fit of it. 
Once at home, I was fortunately enabled to offer my friends a 
decent meal, and we were very glad to get it. But supper never 
agrees with me. I had a dreadful dream that night, in which Mrs. 
Gamp appeared to me. She was driving me in a one-horse chaise, 
and held her famous umbrella in her hand in place of a whip. 

‘Where, madam,’ inquired I, respectfully, ‘is the Maypole 
Inn ?’ 

She pulled up, and looked me steadily and severely in the face, 
just as on a certain memorable occasion she once confronted Betsey 
Prig. 

‘Young man,’ said she, ‘I don’t believe as there is any such 
place.’ 

And, upon my honour, I agree with her. 

The reflection made by my lady friend upon this wonderful 
adventure was, I thought, very characteristic of her sex: ‘I wonder 
what that guard could have thought of us, who imagined us to be 
bound for the Maypole as it really is!’ 





Diamonds and Gold. 


A TALE OF THE FAR WEST. 


My story is. laid in the gold-yielding district of British Columbia 
called Cariboo; the opening scene being at a little mining city to 
which I will give the name of Nuggetville. The time is the 
autumn of 1866. 

The ‘ El Dorado Restaurant and Saloon’ was an hotel—every 
rubbishing bit of an eating-and-drinking shanty in the Very Far 
West is an hotel—which did a capital business, and was kept by 
one Alexander Macpherson, a taciturn, miserly old fellow of 
doubtful antecedents, with a sharp head on his shoulders and no 
principles worth speaking about, and who had passed many years 
in first one and then another gold-country. His ‘help,’ ‘bar- 
keep,’ and general factotum, was a young Englishman known in 
the old country, where he had been a male butterfly of society, as 
Hugh Mostyn, but familiarly spoken of among the rough miners, 
ever great at bestowing nicknames, as ‘the cockney.’ He had 
landed in the colony during the gold excitement of 62, short of 
money but rich in hope, firmly persuaded that he was going to 
make a fortune in a few months, had rapidly spent all he pos- 
sessed, tried the callings of newspaper-boy, omnibus-driver, grocer’s 
assistant, lessee of a cigar-store whose four previous owners had 
successively achieved bankruptcy, cook at the prison — the 
prisoners surviving !—and several other things ; and had_now for 
about a couple of months been servant to old Macpherson. And 
was only too thankful to have secured the situation. The wages, 
for that part of the world, were microscopic, for the keeper of the 
El Dorado passed himself off as a poor man. ‘ Nigh dead-broke,’ 
was the expression he used. 

How far this assertion was true, my story will show. 

One day towards the end of September, while the mining season 
was still at its height, and when all things were at their busiest, 
Maepherson waked up in the little den behind the saloon, which was 
his sanctum and bed-room, prostrate and helpless, victim to a 
sharp attack of rheumatism. Touched at sight of the old man’s 
pitiable condition, and also perhaps dreading lest death should 
ensue, and the business of which they were then, the barman felt 
convinced, making so thriving a concern, be broken up, [Hugh 
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exerted himself both to nurse his master and at the same time to 
attend to the restaurant. 

In the afternoon, work having slackened, and the saloon being 
only half full of gamblers, loafers, hard-drinkers, and the like, 
Seth W. Jones lounged up to where Hugh stood behind the bar. 
Now, of all the people the latter knew in Nuggetville, this 
specimen of the ‘ honest miner’ was the one he most cordially de- 
tested. And no wonder. For Seth Jones, a long, lean, lantern- 
jawed, ill-conditioned fellow, with his roving eyes set much nearer 
together in his head than any respectable man has a right to have 
them, always looked as if he had at least a dozen murders on his 
conscience, and would not at all have minded adding a dozen 
more. 

Said Seth, who seldom wasted words, ‘ Boss sick ?’ 

‘Macpherson is laid up with rheumatism, politely made 
answer Hugh, who dared not rebuff the man he feared. 

‘Guess I'll take a drink,’ said the visitor, ‘ brandy straight ’ 
(i.e. ‘neat’), and drank off the whole measure at a draught. It 
made not the slightest perceptible difference in him. He then 
leaned on the counter, hemmed the barman in, and set himself to 
extract everything in the way of information he could about, Hugh 
himself, the amount of business done at the Hl Dorado, and the 
private affairs of the Hl Dorado’s proprietor. Never had the 
Englishman been put under such stiff cross-examination ; the 
‘ down-easter’ of fiction or fact was, in the matter of inquisitive- 
ness, nothing to Seth W. Jones; but dread of the questioner and 
doubt of the motive for so much curiosity, made Hugh cautious in 
his replies. Indeed, of his master’s private affairs he knew abso- 
lutely nothing. But Seth, who was ’cuteness itself, read his victim 
as easily as an open book. 

‘That was a strange hint Jones dropt about old Sandie having 
a pile?’ thought Hugh, as, after attending to his master’s wants, 
he retreated to the saloon, and rolled himself up for the night in 
his blankets. But he was far too exhausted with his day’s work to 
lie puzzling about the matter, so quickly fell asleep, nor stirred 
again till cock-crow. ‘Could there have been any truth in it, I 
wonder ?’ he then said to himself, as he pursued the train of thought 
of the previous evening. 

Seth’s suggestion henceforth haunted him; and he furtively 
watched his employer as he had never before dreamed of doing. 
He took note of the fact that Macpherson, who in marvellously 
short time was well again and about, never ‘loafed’ from house to 
house, or claim to claim, or lazy group to lazy group, like other 
folks, nor cared to visit the Nuggetville theatre to cast upon the 
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stage at the feet of favourite actresses nuggets or ten or twenty 
dollar-pieces—the gold-miner’s substantial substitute for the 
bouquets of civilisation—or haunted any place, in fact, save the E] 
Dorado restaurant and saloon alone. Hugh remembered too that 
twice since he had entered the old man’s service he had waked up in 
the middle of the night, and had seen shining through the cracks of 
the partition a faint light, and smelt a strong perfume of the national 
whisky ; but not till Seth Jones had asked so many questions had 
this proceeding seemed to mean more than wakefulness and a 
secret indulgence in intoxicating liquors. Now, however, his 
curiosity was roused, and he set his wits to consider how best to 
construct a peep-hole through the slight partition of barely-closing, 
roughly-hewn boards. 

On the morning following the conversation, as Hugh stooped 
behind the bar to roll up his night’s blankets, he carefully 
examined his side of the partition, and perceived that one of the 
boards had, just where it joined the floor, a loose corner half split 
off. Could he but complete the fracture, there would be a hole 
large enough to give him, if he lay with his head upon the floor, 
a fairly good view into the den beyond. But how to complete it? 
’ Of Macpherson’s presence there was no getting rid, and wood can- 
not be split without making a tell-tale noise. Once broken, 
nothing would be easier than to restore the irregular triangle to 
its place, trusting to chance for its non-observance on Sandie’s side 
the division, and upon the other putting in front of it some one of 
the many light packages which stood behind the bar. 

For several days Hugh watched his opportunity in vain. At 
length, late one evening, the Hl Dorado being full of miners, and 
the drinking and gambling at its height, there suddenly arose one 
of thosé hot-headed disputes over the cards which so frequently 
end in bloodshed. Two men were playing in a corner, when one 
of them sprang up, gave utterance to a torrent of oaths and 
accusations of unfair play, dashed his half of the pack full in the 
other’s face, and clapped a hand behind him to draw forth his 
bowie-knife. Upon which the second man, rising too, whipped 
out his revolver, and fired, but merely grazed his adversary. At 
once the other miners hurried to the spot, and Macpherson, 
whom neither knife nor pistol ever scared, went forward to put 
a stop to the affray. The bar was thus left to Hugh alone; and, 
quick as thought, he dropped behind it, and, under cover of the 
din of voices and overturned furniture, tore out the triangular 
loose bit of wood, hastily replaced it, and moved against it a half- 
empty wooden case containing bottles of brandy packed in straw. 
All this was done in no more time than it takes to write of the 
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transaction ; and when Hugh stood up again, the hubbub was not 
half over, and the interest in the gambling incident was still so 
keen that it looked as though no one, not even Seth W. Jones 
himself, had noticed the barman’s apparently eccentric conduct. 

When at last the evening had worn away, the saloon doors had 
been closed, and master and man had retired till the morrow, 
Hugh Mostyn had never felt more wide awake. He lay down in 
his accustomed corner, though not, as usual, to fallinto the deep 
slumber which naturally follows a hard day’s labour, but to wait 
till the faint light from Macpherson’s den should shine through 
the cracks of the partition. When his employer had disappeared 
within his sanctum, and shot-to the inside bolt, a never-failing 
signal that the old man had retired till morning, the young one at 
once pushed aside the half-empty case, so that, should he need to re- 
move the triangular piece of wood, he could do so without trouble 
and without noise. 

Within the den all was dark and quiet; and to impatient 
Hugh it now began to seem as though many long, tiresome hours 
were going past and as though nothing after all would happen. 
Still, he thought it well to reconnoitre a bit ere giving up hope for 
the night. 

So he carefully removed the triangular peep-hole, but could 
see nothing; for although the rays from the recently risen, fast- 
waning moon rendered the saloon itself light with a pale, ghost- 
like gleam, the obscurity within Macpherson’s room was in no 
wise relieved. He was just about to replace the piece of wood, 
and settle to sleep for what short portion of the night remained, 
when he was conscious of a faint noise within the den as of some 
one cautiously stirring. Hugh never moved a muscle, but lay 
with the wood grasped in his fingers, hardly daring to breathe or 
stir. By and by, Macpherson, apparently satisfied—for he had 
long ago found out his dependent to be a sound sleeper—put forth 
his hand, and slowly and carefully removed the shade of a covered 
lamp; for through the irregular crevices of the partition there 
shone, crack brightening after crack, the same faint radiance 
which, in the middle of the night, Hugh had already observed. 
And of course Macpherson was far too sharp to strike a match 
and thus risk making a noise that might have roused his man. 

The lamp-shade being now removed, and the little den made 
fairly aglow with light, the old man listened attentively once 
more; and then noiselessly knelt down beside his rude couch. By 
and by, he rose again with two objects in his hands, one a broad 
leathern belt, the other a small leathern bag. And now there 
came into the old fellow’s face a look such as in Hugh’s sight it 
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had never worn before. As his aged hands, with trembling eager- 
ness, untied the strings of the bag, and he dug his bony fingers in 
among the diamonds which filled it, there was in every feature an 
air of hungry greediness, of ghastly delight, that to the younger 
man would have seemed hateful, only that his own countenance, 
unconsciously perhaps, began to reflect an expression almost 
similar. 

After awhile gazing at and toying with his treasure, Macpher- 
son laid down the bag and took up the belt, and then with needle 
and thread, commenced patiently, slowly, and very carefully, to 
sew the precious stones into its soft lining. This was tedious work, 
partly because the old man’s fingers found a housewife’s imple- 
ments not easy of management ; partly because ever and anon he 
broke off from sewing to examine and caress some especially fine 
gem, or to feel lovingly through the lining the diamonds already 
securely fastened in; and partly because a dozen times at least he 
stayed his work to listen. 

When this sort of thing had lasted a long while, Macpherson 
grew evidently wearied, he laid down needle and thread for the 
last time, gathered his materials together, knelt down, and 
fumbled once more about his bunk. Belt and bag returned to 
their hiding-place, and a bottle of whisky came forth instead. 
Very dearly did old Sandie love the national beverage, but he 
feared it too, for too much whisky is apt to loosen a man’s tongue, 
and will at times make a fool of even the wisest. Therefore, forall 
that he looked so lovingly, he hesitated too, held the bottle up to 
see how much it contained, put it back twice, took it out again, 
placed it to his lips, and drank. 

‘If, thought the eager watcher, ‘he would but get screwed 
now, and knock that lamp over, perhaps the whole building might 
get in a blaze, and then 

But no; Macpherson was no fool; he took only such a draught 
as seemed safe, hid away his bottle, turned out his lamp, and once 
more the El Dorado was plunged into the darkness of night. 

He slept: notsohisman. Everlastingly the sheen of diamonds 
was before envious Hugh’s eyes, while calculations as to their prob- 
able value perplexed his brain. These precious stones were 
evidently the hoard of many years, since in a mining country 
whenever a saving man, a product rare enough, is found, it is his 
practice, if he keeps no banking account, to change his gold-dust 
into the more readily portable diamonds. And here were gems 
actually by the score together. If only all that treasure were his 
own, Hugh thought, how easily he could return to England in the 
eharacter of a lucky miner, become for the rest of his days a 
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prosperous man, and hold up his head among the proudest of that 
moneyed class who make fortunes heaven knows how! 

For several successive nights Hugh watched as long as he could 
keep awake, and during some part of most of them his persever- 
ance was rewarded by the sight of Macpherson again bending over 
his leathern belt, and slowly and patiently sewing his diamonds 
into its soft lining. ‘ How can the old man do with so little sleep 
night after night, and yet in the morning show not a trace of 
weariness?’ thought Hugh, who felt himself growing haggard for 
want of rest. He forgot to take into consideration the fact that 
he often wasted hours in fruitless watching, while Sandie, self- 
trained by long habit to wake at one particular time, wisely econo- 
mised his strength by passing the remainder of the night in steady 
slumber. 

The leathern bag was gradually becoming empty and the belt 
as gradually growing thick with secreted wealth of gems; and 
meanwhile the mining season drew towards its close. Could it be 
that the old man—fearful of incurring in the speedily approaching 
winter fresh and sharper attacks of rheumatism, and perhaps also 
uneasy on account of Seth Jones’s perfectly audible hints and 
curious questionings—was minded to slip off from Nuggetville, 
and leave restaurant and dependent too to fare as they might? 
That was quite possible, for the value of the stock in trade and 
building was as nothing in comparison with that of the precious 
stones. 

Another night came, and poor Hugh, wofully tired, with eyes 
blood-shot for want of sleep, and yet, thanks to the fascination of 
his watch, intensely wakeful, witnessed through his peep-hole the 
usual programme of the Zl Dorado’s midnight entertainment—the 
usual programme, that is, with for once a totally different ending. 

While he lay with his aching eyes fixed upon his master’s 
bowed figure sewing as patiently and slowly as ever, he felt that 
sleep was about to conquer him at last. The gems still con- 
tinued to dazzle, but the den with its solitary inmate began to 
recede and grow indistinct, until somehow the scene was changed to 
Hugh’s old home in far away England, and it was Sir Lewis Mostyn, 
his little-loved elder brother, who bent over the leathern belt 
and sewed into it the precious stones. And by and by there 
glided in a form like the wife Hugh had left behind in England, 
richly attired, radiant, beautiful, wearing a necklace of the largest 
and finest of the diamonds, and carrying in her arms their child ; 
and she took the belt from her brother-in-law’s. unwilling fingers, 
and said, ‘ It is all ours now, and nothing shall be left to you, hard- 
hearted old man that you are.’ For by some means Sir Lewis had 
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become aged and withered, and altogether the living image of 
Macpherson the miser. Then, as Hugh’s wife bound the belt 
about her body, there burst over all the scene a golden radiance, a 
ruddy glare that filled the place with light, and again she spoke 
and said, ‘ Yes, it is all ours now, nothing is left to you, and 
Mostyn Hall is on fire, on fire, on fire!’ And the aged Sir Lewis, 
with trembling lips, like a faint echo, repeated after her ‘on fire!’ 
Then the ruddy glare grew fiercer, and there were heard distant 
sounds as of roaring flames and crashing timbers and shouts of 
‘fire! fire! fire!’ which ever came nearerand nearer. And Hugh, 
jumping upright with a loud cry and wide awake, saw the radi- 
ance he had dreamed of shining brilliantly through the windows of 
the El Dorado, and making the black night glaringly red. 

His first thought was that Macpherson had at last upset his 
lamp, and set the den in a blaze; but a glance through the peep- 
hole showed things all right in that direction, and Sandie, fully 
alive to the situation as far as it concerned himself, noiselessly 
and with wonderful celerity divesting himself of his upper strata of 
clothing, buckling on his belt, replacing his coat, &c., and, last of 
all, girding on his brace of trusty seven-shooters. The roar of 
* whirling flames, the shouts of men, and din of falling timbers 
grew louder, wilder, nearer, and Hugh, aware that he ought to be 
doing something, fell to battering at the sanctum’s bolted door, 
the while he excitedly cried, ‘ Macpherson, awake, get up! Would 
you die like a dog, man? Nuggetville’s on fire!’ 

‘All right,’ returned the cool, self-possessed voice within. 
‘ Have yer never seen a mining city burnt up before, that yer shout 
and yell like an insane greaser driving mules into a corral? I 
guess we ain’t got no kegs o’ gunpowder on the restaurant, nor 
they hasn’t next door neither. Tak’ up yer blankets and stow into 
them and into yer pockets as many bottles o’ whisky as yer kin; 
and I reckon we'll make tracks right away.’ 

So saying he issued from the den, and the two men unbarred 
the house door and escaped. 

The El Dorado perished, of course; indeed, the whole of 
Nuggetville was laid low, save one tiny shanty that stood rather 
apart from the rest. But what matters the destruction of an 
entire city which can be easily rebuilt in a few days? 

‘Ye’re mighty civil to an old man, Hugh,’ said Macpherson, 
as they stepped out into the open air; ‘ why didn’t yer leave me 
aged carcase to burn up ‘long with the restaurant? I guess I 
ain’t much worth saving, noheow.’ And he looked suspiciously 
into his companion’s face, brightly lighted up as it was by the huge 
fire. 
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‘That would have been inhuman,’ answered the barman, with- 
out flinching. 

A wooden town wholly on fire is always a magnificent specta- 
cle, and Nuggetville formed no exception tothe rule. The flames, 
driving fast before a powerful wind, leapt from wooden house to 
wooden house with amazing celerity; and the logs, or boards, of 
which each building was composed, baked by the hot sun of a long 
summer, blazed as readily as paper. Of course the Nuggetvillians, 
like all miners, enjoyed the big bonfire immensely; the question 
who’s to lose or who’s to pay being to them never an especially 
serious one. 

A drizzling rain was now beginning to fall, and the dull, grey, 
autumnal dawn, contending with the lurid light of the flames, 
made the scene of destruction look desolate enough. Hugh, feel- 
ing first the chill—his companion was wrapped in cogitation as 
to whether it would not be well to set off for the {south at once, 
taking his servant with him as a protection—shivered, and turn- 
ing suddenly to old Sandie, clapped him on the shoulder and said, 
‘Macpherson, this will never suit your rheumatism ; had we not 
better make a move somewhere ?’ 

Recalled so speedily from the land of thought, the old man 
was for once thrown off his guard; it was not often in his long 
life that anyone had succeeded in startling him; but he started 
and visibly shrank from the hand laid on him at that moment. 
‘ Ay, laddie,’ he said, in the Scotch accent that returned naturally 
to his lips at such rare times; then added, in his usual nasal 
twang, ‘wal, hurry up! We'd best make tracks, anyheow. Nug- 
_ getville’s played out this fall, but I reckon as Orofield ain’t caved 
in yet.’ 

He said nothing of his resolve to move on far beyond Orofield 
and beyond the colony’s limits; but Hugh took the ‘we’ of his 
master’s speech to mean that they were to set off together; nor, 
indeed, had the barman the slightest wish to part company with 
the jewel-lined belt that lay so near his hand. Once more the 
thought flashed through his brain, ‘did the old fellow come 
honestly by all that treasure? Why, he drew back from my touch 
as though my hand had been that of a detective!’ But aloud he 
only said, ‘ All right, what you will.’ 

And thus the two men, their blankets on their shoulders, their 
weapons close to hand, commenced their long pedestrian journey. 

And where all this while was Seth W. Jones? In the very 
place he might be expected to be found: in the interior of the de- 
serted EI Dorado, whose roof had already caught fire ; he was em- 
ployed in carefully investigating that to him most interesting of 
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spots. He knew exactly how long it was safe to remain—not 
many minutes; for if common rumour spoke truthfully he had 
had in his time a good deal to do with conflagrations, not at all in 
the way of putting them out, but rather in the character—by no 
means unknown in the remote West—of incendiary. Now, when 
the two other men had slipped out of the doomed ‘restaurant 
and saloon,’ Jones, who, as usual, was wide awake and up and not 
far off, after watching them safely from the premises, had quietly 
slipped in, and passed straight to Macpherson’s den. 

A blow or two from the miner’s axe Seth carried had soon 
battered down the door, which, even in the hurry of flight, the old 
man had not failed to lock behind him; and then, undaunted by 
the smoke already thinly curling into the room, the spy stood 
before the sleeping-place, close beside which was the small round 
table with the extinguished lamp upon it. But nothing tell-tale 
remained ; either from force of habit or with intention of rendering 
security doubly sure, Sandie had carefully put back his sewing 
implements into their hiding-place, and there only rested outside 
it the three-quarters emptied bottle of whisky, which Seth speedily 
reduced to total emptiness. 

Pah! how the smoke began to choke him! There was no 
time to lose; clear out he must, yes, and clear out too without 
having discovered a clue to the secret hoard he felt so sure, from 
his intimate acquaintance with the ways of gold-mining people, 
the old man must possess. Ah! what was that tiny speck upon 
the floor there, shining so brightly in the ghostly dawn stealing 
past him through the broken door? A diamond, by all that’s 
lucky ! 

For a second or two it lay in Seth’s claw-like hand; he fin- 
gered it with greedy exultation ; he looked remarkably like the 
orthodox pictorial fiend or melodramatic stage-ruffian, only that 
he neither talked blank verse, nor stamped, shook, gesticulated, 
or otherwise wasted time and energy ; and then, since all was fish 
that came to his net—and this was splendid fish indeed—he thrust 
into a safe pocket the one gem which, thanks to Sandie’s failing 
eyesight, had been inadvertently left behind. Here was a clue at 
last, a clue to the whole; for had Macpherson possessed but a 
single diamond, ay, or but a few such specimens, would he have 
allowed that one to remain lying there ? 

Then, with a parting anathema on the suffocating smoke that 
forbad further exploration of the place, Seth Jones passed out of 
the fast-burning El Dorado, and set forth to find the man who 
owned the treasure. 

Nuggetville had long ceased to blaze, and Orofield had been 
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left many miles behind, when the sun shone one windy day upon 
the shabby figures of Sandie Macpherson and Hugh Mostyn 
plodding steadily on together southward. At Orofield the master 
had made no stay to speak of; the fiat had again gone forth that 
‘we’ were to ‘make tracks,’ and Hugh, of course, had raised no 
dissentient voice. He little knew the elder man intended his escort 
to accompany him only as far as Yale upon the Fraser; and that 
if the younger should choose to proceed farther than that head 
of steam-navigation—beyond which there was no likelihood of 
loneliness and consequent fears for the safety of the treasure—he 
must shift as best he might. Hugh never thought of earthly 
thing save of the diamond belt; he paced along by Sandie’s side 
like one in a dream, lost in a maze of perplexity. All, truly very 
little, that he had thus far been able to accomplish in the way of 
obtaining possession of the diamonds was the making two or three 
ridiculously feeble and utterly fruitless attempts to get his com- 
panion into a state of intoxication, in the belief that, once drunk, 
plunder of Sandie’s person would become an easy matter. But 
the old man was far too ’cute to be thrown off his guard at such 
atime as the present ; nor dared Hugh risk all by showing his 
hand too plainly or too soon. In only a few more days the tra- 
vellers must arrive at the port of embarkation; and from that 
place, as Hugh well knew, the chances of getting at the diamond 
belt would be all but gone. 

What was to be done ? 

Sometimes that fickle goddess whom men call Fortune will 
choose the very moment when our prospects are at their gloomiest 
to set her face once more in our direction; and our better luck 
will spring from an apparently trivial incident. Indirectly, then, 
it was to so prosaic an article as one of his own boots that Hugh 
owed the winning of the great prize. Worn and patched and 
shabby at first starting, these had been getting more and more 
disreputable every mile of the long way, until at length the sole 
of one parted from the upper leathers, and Hugh’s stockingless 
foot came into contact with the rough pebbly road. 

‘Look,’ he said, breaking the silence of an hour’s duration, ‘I 
must tie this on to my boot with my handkerchief. Let us stop 
for a minute.’ 

‘All right,’ growled ancient Sandie, and down they sat, Hugh 
to bind up his boot and its loose sole in the best fashion that he 
could, Macpherson to keep his eyes on the road to northward— 
northward where lay the mining cities they had left behind them, 
and whence any who should think it worth while to follow them 
must come. 
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And above and around them meantime swayed and sighed the 
giant pines bending before the influence of the autumnal blast. 

‘How it blows, said Hugh, conversationally inclined. ‘[ 
should say it was heavy weather out at sea.’ 

‘ Ay, it storms some,’ returned his laconic master. And then 
grumblingly added, ‘ Ain’t you fixed that ar boot yet?’ 

Boughs and branches snapped here and there, making sus- 
piciously startling noises all around; but the old man recked 
little of them. From the place whereon he sat he commanded an 
excellent view of the long road which in the distance looked like 
a mere white thread between the two separate, dense masses of 
tall trees; and as far as eye could see, descried nothing that 
should make him uneasy. Though, had he riveted his gaze, not 
upon the lonely road, but the bush behind him, he would, indeed, 
have discovered grave cause for fear. 

The day before our travellers arrived upon this spot, a passing 
party of Indians had bivouacked in the forest a few yards off the 
road, and upon quitting the ground had carelessly left their fire to 
take care of itself. A slight breeze, precursor of to-day’s tearing 
wind, had been blowing at the time, and the fire, accommodating 
itself kindly to the situation, had spread over the space of several 
yards, and then died out again. But, as is so often the case, the 
flames, ere expiring, had wrapped round the base of some of the 
huge pine-trunks, finding in their resinous bark a congenial 
stimulant, and had burnt a large portion of them away, one in 
especial nearly through, leaving intact the upper two hundred feet 
or so of ponderous stem and boughs and leaves. 

And the wind that: day was a gale. 

Hugh, having bound up his dilapidated boot, was rising to his 
feet, dnd old Sandie had pulled himself up by aid of his formidable- 
‘ looking staff, life-preserver as well as support, when there came a 
terrific crash from the bush behind them; and in a second of time 
both men were felled, helpless as ninepins, to the earth. 

After a while the younger, who had only been rendered insen- 
sible by a projecting arm of the prostrate leafy giant, rose once 
more, dazed and aching, and barely able to understand what had 
happened. Across the road stretched a huge pine, and underneath 
it, frightfully crushed and quite dead, lay Alexander Macpherson. 
At first Hugh was so shocked that, as he crept to his motionless 
companion’s side, some good impulse caused him almost to hope 
he should not find him killed. Yet, had the old man been still 
alive, renewal of former perplexities and longings must infallibly 
have taken the place of more transient better feeling. 

When after some hesitation, cut short chiefly through dread 
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lest anyone should pass, and his opportunity be lest, he had 
loosened Macpherson’s clothing as well as he could get at it, he 
found it an easy task enough to draw the belt away from the 
body. But as he bound the much coveted treasure about his waist 
and underneath his loose, well-worn garibaldi, there was in his 
heart no room for exultation, but only for shuddering horror. 

The belt once girded on, he cast a long, nervous glance both to 
north and south, to his intense relief ascertaining that no human 
being was in sight, then turned and fled the spot, nor stopped till 
he had put many miles between himself and the scene of disaster. 
Then, utterly wearied out, he went aside among the trees a few 
paces from the high road, sank down and slept he knew not how 
long. 

“When; with a great start of dread, he awoke, the moon was 
shining brightly ; it was a beautifully clear night, and the wind had 
almost lulled. He regained the road, looked eagerly to north and 
south, and trudged on once more. He was rested now, and could 
collect his wits, and decide upon the best course of action. To 
push on with as little loss of time as possible was evidently the 
first thing to be done. All other ideas were as yet necessarily 
vague. 

On he tramped, till at last the lighted windows of a rude way- 
side hotel caused him to stop short. He was very hungry; dared he 
goin and havea meal? But what if anyone should be there who, 
coming from the mines, had passed the fallen giant of the woods 
while he lay sleeping, and, by way of latest news, had told an 
ugly tale to the house’s inmates about a crushed corpse (evidently 
despoiled, too) lying beneath thetree? Ah, fool, why, ere leaving 
that fatal spot, had he not thought to cover the body over? There 
had been round about the place plenty of boughs and leaves and 
faded fern and bracken; and the dead man lay just off the road. 
Had he but been more careful, he might have made all safe; for 
who in the wide world would have missed ancient Sandie, or have 
taken the trouble to look for him ? 

He stole up to one of the two uncurtained windows of the house ; 
and very cautiously peeped through. Within was a long, rough 
room, and in front of the bright log fire that lighted it far more 
cheerfully and effectually than did the single feeble candle 
standing on the table, sat two men, one, Sefton by name, whom 
Hugh knew to be the master of the shanty. 

The other was Seth W. Jones. 

At sight of the ill-looking fellow, Hugh felt all his old antipathy 
revive with tentold vigour, together with a new, an instinctive 
dread for the safety of his treasure. He turned away: he dared not 

aH 
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go in; he resisted the strong craving he felt for the rough food 
laid out upon the table, and so pushed on again. The next road. 
side house might, he judged, be reached soon after daybreak, and 
there most certainly he would rest. He was all the more anxious 
to be moving as he noticed that Seth was sitting with both his 
boots off, one of which he held in his hand, and seemed to be 
engaged very carefully and slowly in mending. 

‘ That,’ reasoned Hugh, ‘looks as though he had made up his 
mind to stop, therefore I will get a good start of him.’ And then 
with a sudden pang of fear, which caused him to clasp the 
diamond ‘belt closer, the thought crossed him, ‘ Can he be waiting 
for me ?’ 

That was precisely what Seth Jones was doing. 

Footsore, weary, and very hungry, Hugh Mostyn strode on 
through all the night. Many times he had to stop to bind his 
fast-perishing boots together ; and once or twice he stooped to 
drink at rills and water-holes. And still the dense and dismal 
pine forest bounding the lonely road on either side rose up, mile 
after mile, hour after hour, looking in the waning moonlight like 
a gloomy prison wall. In every darker mass his disordered fancy 
’ beheld an ambuscade of prowling aborigines, or yet more treacher- 
ous whites: if a bough cracked or fell, he dreaded to see a grizzly 
cross his path or offer to dispute it; and wherever the track lay 
deepest in shadow he trod in fear, because there came back 
recollection of sundry stories he had heard of rattle-snakes, those 
deadliest of venomous reptiles. 

But neither accident nor misadventure befell the weary pe- 
destrian, and the late autumnal morning had broken some little 
while when he came in sight of the next wayside house. Yet when 
he had all but reached the door he felt afraid to enter. Might 
not the place be full of miners returning southward now the 
mining-season was at its close, among them men who must have 
left Nuggetville but a short time ago, perhaps since his own de- 
parture, and who may have known him there? Thus, should he 
enter in quest of breakfast, might not some one of the company 
thereat assembled ask after the old man who quitted the burnt- 
out city with him; and if so, what kind of answer should he give? 
With ancient Sandie’s ‘ pile’ about his waist, he felt as though he 
were responsible for his master’s disappearance, and dreaded lest 
murder should be laid to his charge. He pictured himself being 
cross-examined by a knot of the shrewd, hard-headed miners now 
perhaps collected within the house before him, now perhaps even 
discussing the strange incident of the fallen tree and the crushed 
corpse ; of Seth Jones, in the very midst of matters, entering dra- 
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matically on the scene, and gladly serving as accuser and chief 
witness; he thought of all the wild, extraordinary tales he had ever 
heardjof lynch law as administered in rough mining countries, and 
wondered which of the trees around him might perchance become 
his gibbet. 

‘Oh, that there were an end to all this trouble! Would I were 
safe again in England!’ groaned the wretched vagrant, as, weary 
in body and soul, and faint with hunger, he leaned against a pine 
stem that hid him from observation, and reckoned up the chances 
that stood between him and a breakfast. 

Hunger decided the point ; he entered the shanty, and found 
it indeed full of miners, but at the first glance beheld no face that 
seemed familiar. He made a hearty breakfast, and even managed 
to stow away a good deal of food in his pocket besides, as he 
fleemed it the better course to keep out of wayside houses as often 
as circumstances would allow. And conjecture became conviction 
when, while engaged in outward calm but inward trepidation in 
consuming the meal, he heard some of the men discussing’ the very 
subject he so dreaded. 

‘Whar was the “ cockney” then ?’ asked one; and Hugh grew 
more uncomfortable than before. He stole a look from under the 
rim of his sombrero at the speaker, and inwardly blessed the Far 
Western custom of wearing the head covered with a well-slouched 
hat upon all possible occasions. 

The man who had spoken was Abner B. Choate, a ‘lucky 
miner’ of Nuggetville ; but his was the only face Hugh recognised. 
‘Ah,’ thought the anxious ex-barman, ‘ you were still on the creek 
when I left, and you must have passed that tree while I, like a 
fool, lay losing time in sleep.’ 

‘Old Mac and the cockney made tracks together,’ went on 
Abner Choate. ‘Yer see, boys, Nuggetville pretty nigh caved in 
for this fall when it burnt up, though they deu say as Mac hed 
made his pile long afore that time.’ 

‘Injuns might hev stripped the body, suggested a greenhorn 
newly come to that part of the world. 

‘Oh, my, yes, likely!’ exclaimed Abner Choate derisively. 
‘Say, stranger, whar was you raised? Not in a wooden nutmeg 
State, noheow, I guess.’ 

But Hugh had heard as much as he cared to hear. He paid 
for his breakfast with some of poor Macpherson’s money, slipped out 
of the house, and, full of nervous apprehension, hurriedly pushed 
on once more. How many days, he asked himself, would bring 
him now to Yale? Ah, but suppose the news about old Sandie had 
travelled there already ? Suppose he should be kept waiting there a 
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day or two for the next steamer? A day or two: and with Jones, 
Choate, and Nemesis meanwhile stalking close at his heels! Tor- 
turing thought! But no, he would avoid that pitfall. Once ar- 
rived at the river banks, he would, from some one of the Indian 
villages there, charter a canoe, and, propelled by sturdy, practised, 
aboriginal arms, float safely down the terribly swift and dangerous 
Fraser, pass Yale without stopping at it, and paddle on, on to the 
capital itself. Courage! All yet was safe. 

When the footsore traveller had reached a part where the road 
turned a corner, he looked back at the house, lying now at the 
distance of some few hundred yards. A figure stood at the door, 
and plainly to be seen behind it were other figures gathering on 
the threshold. Was it Choate, and was he organising a chase after 
the supposed fugitive from justice; and was the ‘honest miner’ 
boiling over with virtuous indignation mingled with natural dis- 
appointment at the prospect of a felon escaping the gentle ame- 
nities of lynch law, or were he and those with him simply bidding 
their host farewell? Who could tell? Not Hugh. He turned 
the corner, and at once his shambling gait changed into a swift 

run. 

Now running, now walking, now limping painfully, he never 
stopped till he had put several miles between himself and that 
wayside house, and till one of his dilapidated boots had -left his 
foot entirely. He stooped to gather up the poor remains, and, 
still haunted by the idea that he was followed, retired, spite of 
snakes or grizzlies, well within the bush again to bind up the 
leathers as best he could. The old handkerchief had quite given 
out, but a few long strips torn by aid of his knife from his blanket 
proved a far more efficient protection against the tortures of 
stony road or thorny brake, and he was soon ready to start 
again. 

Hush ! was that a footstep that went past upon the road? His 
heart beat fast. If only he dared peer forth to look! He stole 
near enough to the road to see through a leafy ambush, but not a 
creature was in sight. The footstep could have existed only in 
imagination. At the rate at which, since leaving that wayside 
house, he had progressed, it was hardly likely that anyone could 
have caught him up. Unless—again in mind he reverted to Seth 
W. Jones. How he hated that murderous-looking fellow, and how 
much those broad hints he used to drop about Macpherson’s hoard 
seemed as though he knew all about the matter. Could it be that 
Seth was tracking him down? On the whole it would be safer, 
Hugh decided, to keep for a while to the bush. Snakes and 
grizzlies were objectionable enough, but Seth was simply odious. 
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The forest here was not very dense; he would keep in the vicinity 
of the. road—if -possible, where he could still get an occasional 
glimpse at it. 

Much easier said or thought than done. When he had tried 
an hour or so of this slower mode of progression—for oftentimes a 
denser thicket had to be traversed or avoided—he found that he 
no longer at intervals caught sight of the highway; and when, 
fearful of losing it altogether and getting bushed, he attempted 
to walk straight in the direction in which he felt sure it ought to 
lie, he only entangled himself further and further in the gigantic 
maze. He stopped; he listened with all his might, hoping he 
should hear the distant murmur of the brawling, rapid Fraser, 
which he fancied could not be far off; but instead caught only the 
beating of his own dismayed heart. 

There is something awfully silent in those dense pine forests ; 
the soft songs and lively twitterings of tiny song birds which make 
gay our own brighter-foliaged English woods are rarely enough 
heard there, and the twilight gloom cast by closely-growing trees, 
whose tops are often two hundred feet above the ground, is sin- 
eularly depressing. Hugh gazed in every direction, striving to 
tind an old trail or blazed trees somewhere, and all in vain. He 
looked upward to see if he could catch any tiny flecks of travelling 
sunlight, so that by watching which way they went he might make 
out the bearings ; but the ‘ monarch of day’ was now low down in 
the horizon, and the tiny sunflecks would travel no more till the 
morrow. Then he grew terribly frightened, and a wild prayer for 
help burst from his pale lips.. Then he had recourse to his brandy 
flask, sole relic of that liquor which had been saved from the 
burning El Dorado; and next, being wofully hungry again, he 
consumed the greater part of the food he had secreted in the 
morning. By the time his hasty meal was ended, he saw that 
darkness was coming on apace, and he knew he must find noctur- 
nal quarters. He scaled a convenient tree, and, tying himself 
securely into a fork of it, slept soundly, spite of all his terrors. 
Perhaps the bodily fatigue he had so long endured overpowered 
him ; perhaps the strong dose of brandy he had taken was working 
on his brain. 

When he awoke, the sun (although he saw it. not) was high; 
he remembered the terrible strait he was in, and remembered also 
with a sort of incredulous wonder—it seemed so long ago—that 
but two days before he and Sandie Macpherson had been trudging 
side by side, The good night’s rest he had had caused his spirits 
to revive; if he were indeed bushed, he had at least escaped his 
skulking foe: Seth Jones must be far away. So Hugh consumed 
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the rest of his food ; what mattered exhausting the scanty supply ? 
he should certainly regain the lost road to-day; and then he would 
put on a bold front, and replenish his stomach and his pocket too 
at the first wayside house he came to. 

Ah, would he? When he had wandered helplessly, distractedly, 
at times deliriously for two days longer, he asked himself in 
despair should he ever see that road again, ever look more into 
the faces of his fellow-men ? 

On that, the third day since entering the bush, he sat, oh, 
how famished, how desperate, and wondered what the end would 
be. Here, with an ample fortune girt around his body, he was 
slowly starving to death. Not all the diamonds in a mass could 
avail to purchase him even one little crust of bread. In rags, 
barefoot, he sat and shivered ; barefoot, in rags, and with a zone 
of costly gems about his waist. 

Ah, the horrible ending to all his hopes! Should he wander 
on in that huge, silent, twilight wilderness, wander till madness 
overtook him, wander till he died? And life just now so sweet, 
so well worth keeping; life which, for the first time in all his 
chequered existence, meant a future of wealth and ease, meant, 
- in a word, the diamonds! Was he going mad already? And did 
the gloomy pines, erewhile so still, wave their long arms towards 
him mockingly ; or was it but a trick of his disordered fancy? 
‘Oh, help, help, help!’ shrieked Hugh, in his agony; and there 
was none to help, nor echo even to answer his cry of desolation. 

Great Heaven! what was that object lying there—there, barely 
hidden by the undergrowth, not half-a-dozen steps away? A pair 
of boots, a heap of mouldy-looking ragged-clothes, and within the 
rags a ghastly skeleton! Poor remnant of mortality, did you too, 
while living, lose yourself in the bush, only to perish of hunger 
and fatigue? Hardly so, if a frightful fracture of the frontal 
bones might be taken as evidence of an end quicker certainly, yet 
scarcely less horrible. 

Carefully, though with a shrinking loathing, Hugh examined 
about the waist and in the pockets of the poor unknown, but 
found no treasure—if any had ever been there, the hand which 
murdered had taken it—only in a side-pocket, well wrapped up, 
a small packet of the mouldiest biscuits the finder had ever seen. 
Two days ago he would have shrunk in abhorrence from such 
relics ; now he devoured them ravenously. A few steps farther 
on, he saw a flask upon the ground; it was full of brandy, and he 
drank a portion of it eagerly. Once more hope revived; he 
returned to the corpse; he drew off the long miner’s boots, not 
without another shudder, shook and rubbed them, then put them 
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on, and proceeded to reconnoitre the surroundings. In thought 
he said, ‘The man was murdered, robbed, dragged in here, and 
left. The road, then, cannot be far off; and if I but take pains 
enough, I may find it again.’ 

Here and there he broke a branch down, beheaded a sapling, 
or clipped the bark of a young tree, by way of blazing something 
of a trail; for he must not lose sight of that lonely skeleton 
which, till the high-road was found, must serve as centre whence 
to radiate or return. And thus slowly and cautiously he went to 
work, getting wrong oftentimes, and more than once losing centre, 
blazed trail and all. 

At length he stumbled on an old crushed sombrero. Then he 
felt certain he was on a right track, and still more cautiously and 
slowly groped along until he came upon a rusted bowie-knife, 
and then quite suddenly it seemed to his fancy as if the branches 
of a maple raised themselves to give him the sight, the welcome 
sight, of a tiny, irregular triangle of dusty road. Oh, joy! herubbed 
his eyes, and looked again; it was no dream, it was indeed the 
road, and as he pushed past the maple, a long slanting ray of 
sunlight streamed over him. Then straightway he fell to the 
ground, and sobbed like a weakly child overcome by hysteria. 

After a while, scarce knowing what he did, he stepped out into 
the blessed sunshine which for three days of twilight darkness he 
had not seen, and held up both hands towards the clear strip of azure 
‘' blue above his head which seemed to the freshly liberated man 
like a refreshing balm. ‘Then, with the old, half-forgotten dread 
once more upon him, he shrank back into the shadow, peeped 
cautiously to north and south, and listened for the sound of 
approaching footsteps. No one was in sight, no one was within 
sound; he passed out into the open, and became again a solitary 
moving figure upon a lonely road. Yes, he was rescued from the 
bush, he was onward bound, he was re-shod after a fashion, and 
the brandy had revived him. But, ah, ominous but! he had lost 
three days of valuable time, and where now was Abner Choate ? 
Where, too, the man he feared ? 

The sunset glow had not quite left the sky when, after some 
miles of walking, Hugh found himself in sight of another wayside 
house. By this time he was so weary and famished, that he 
resolved to stop, to have a real ‘square’ meal, and get a good 
night’s rest. He recognised the place, and reckoned it at a single 
day’s tramp from the spot where three days previously he had 
turned out of the highway into the bush. This was the fourth 
evening since that when, through a window, he had beheld Seth 
Jones within Sefton’s house, and Sefton’s lay back close upon a 
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couple of days’ walk from here. Now, if from Sefton’s Seth Jones 
had gone on all right—as why should he not ?—he must be two 
days ahead of Hugh upon the journey; whilst Abner Choate and 
his set would be even farther. Obviously then, as far as regarded 
intended avoidance of these men, it was perfectly safe for him to 
stop here. As far as regarded chance meeting with others whom 
he knew, he felt by this time so ragged and disreputable—as, in 
greater or lesser degree, all mimers, after their long tramp, out- 
wardly become—that he was already sufficiently disguised. 

And so he quietly stole in at. the door. 

The rough room shone only with the ruddy glare from a blazing 
log-fire ; the host not having yet seen fit otherwise to light up the 
place. Round about the centre table lounged, smoked, and ex- 
pectorated a dozen miners bound south, but resting there till 
morning; and bending over the fire, his face and figure brought 
out only too unmistakably by the glow in front of him, sat Seth 
W. Jones. 

. At sight of him, Hugh’s heart seemed to stop beating, and 
instinctively he slunk into the darkest corner he could find, 
earnestly hoping the other had not perceived him. His hope was 
vain ; Seth—who, under pretence of a sprained ankle, had remained 
two days in this place because, thanks to judiciously-worded 
enquiries, he had found out that between this and the house next 
below Sefton’s no one at all answering Hugh’s description had 
been seen—kept his roving eyes upon every person who entered 
or departed; and at once recognised the man of whom he was in 
pursuit. 

Now Seth, on arrival at the fallen tree, had paused and sat 
down on it. Forty-nine out of fifty of the ‘boys’ who had come 
abreast with the obstacle had merely climbed over and passed on; 
‘ but Seth was just the fiftieth man who always has ideas of his own. 
All his wits were about him, and they had speedily noticed a heavy- 
looking staff close beside the prostrate pine. Now, everybody 
knows that the bush does not grow polished walking-sticks. ‘I 
guess you'll be some sorter use, said Seth, picking up and 
approvingly regarding his new acquisition, ‘and what’s more, 
I’ve a kinder notion as I’ve seen yer somewhar already.’ 

He had soon found the mangled corpse; and then the matter 
became plain at once. A dead body with its clothes loosened about 
the waist (Seth knew well enough what that meant), nothing 
apparently save the money from the pocket taken, even the sevel- 
shooter, even the flask of spirits left. Master dead, man gone; 
Macpherson here, Hugh Mostyn—where? Very carefully, with 
whatever lay handiest, did Seth cover up the fast-stiffening clay ; 
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he was not the man to'leave tell-tale relics unconcealed when con- 
cealment might be useful; and then he had turned his face to 
southward, bent now upon tracking down the old man’s com- 
panion. 

And barely an hour later, Abner Choate, with a handful of his 
fellow-miners, also came to the fallen tree; and being likewise of 
enquiring mind, investigated the place, and found the body too; so 
that Seth’s efforts at hiding were quite thrown away. Thus even 
the shrewdest people may at times waste precious moments. 

And now Seth beheld his intended victim close at hand. 

Supper not being yet upon the table, Hugh employed the 
interval in desperately considering his best course. Unless Jones 
were publicly to denounce him as a fit subject for lynch law, 
Hugh knew that among so many he was safe. Would it be 
well to-morrow to wait till the other men started, and pursue 
his journey protected by companionship? But suppose some of 
these were Seth’s accomplices? That was a fatal error of judgment 
on Hugh’s part; his enemy was the last man in the world to have 
accomplices and be forced to share the booty he coveted for himself 
alone. 

Supper over, drinking and gambling became the order of the 
evening ; but at last one by one each man rolled himself up in his 
blanket, and lay down on the floor to sleep. 

Craving for stimulants with which to sustain his sinking 
courage, Hugh drank, though not too deeply, for safety required 
that his head should be kept clear. And ere long, he too lay down 
with the rest. Seth Jones crouched in front of the fire ; that being 
the place of honour accorded the ‘sick’ man. The landlord’s bed 
was of course the bar. Ere settling finally for the night, Hugh 
leaned for an instant on his elbow, to steal a glance at his foe across 
the recumbent forms about him. Seth, too, was leaning on his 
elbow to look towards Hugh. The glances of the two men met ; 
and Hugh read murder in the other’s evil countenance. Then the 
ex-barman sank down,' but not to sleep. Wearied as he was, he could 
not close his eyes; nor was it till the night was far spent that he 
was able to catch even fitful snatches of slumber haunted by 
frightful dreams. 

When for the last time he rose, the sun was up, and most of 
the miners were astir, though Seth, coiled up in his blanket, still 
lay like one asleep. The landlord was out of sight on the back 
premises, preparing the breakfast and getting wood to replenish 
the freshly kindled fire. 

‘ Now or never,’ thought Hugh, ‘is my time to escape,’ and 
stole out of the door. As he crossed the threshold he cast a hurried 
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glance at Seth’s blanket-clothed figure. But it did not stir til] 
Hugh had passed out of sight. 

On went the fugitive, as briskly as his footsore condition would 
allow; and after him, but far more briskly, seeing that he had been 
refreshed with three good days of rest, sped Seth Jones, till between 
both men and the shanty full of breakfasting miners there had been 
put along, a judicious distance, a distance well beyond the hearing 
of pistol shots or shrieks for help. And then, as he fled, Hugh 
began to perceive that, hasten as he might, a swiftly moving form 
behind little by little steadily gained upon him. Should Seth 
possess his treasure? Never while he had strength to defend it. 
If only he had robbed Macpherson of the revolvers when he 
robbed him of the diamonds, Hugh would have turned at bay, and 
shot down the pursuer like a dog. But his bowie was the sole 
weapon he possessed. Knowing then that if he remained in sight, 
his life would speedily be forfeit, he dashed into the bush, and hid 
himself among the dense undergrowth. And while he crouched 
and listened breathlessly, there came, at first far-off and indistinct, 
though ever growing louder, a jingle of horses’ bells. Oh, blessed 
sound that seemed to promise speedy succour! He rose from his 
leafy shelter, he thrust himself excitedly forward, he shouted loud 
and wildly for help; and the next instant was laid low by a bullet 
from Seth’s unerring hand. 

For a moment, the villain, now stooping over his prostrate 
victim, hesitated as he listened to the rapid tramp of horses’ feet, 
and the roll of fast approaching wheels, but hesitated for a moment 
only. He knew well the windings of that road, following, as it 
did, the brawling river’s bank, and he noted with satisfaction the 
density of the bush close at hand. There was just time to do all 
he wanted; the would-be rescuers had not yet reached yonder 
convenient, sharply-turning corner. Hugh lay still enough, there 
was no more resistance there. So Seth: tore the ragged clothes 
apart, and, with help of his ready bowie-knife, ripped off the 
diamond belt, and disappeared into the forest just as the heads of 
a couple of horses rounded the corner. Behind the galloping steeds 
were seen two men, old acquaintances of Hugh’s, and fellow- 
passengers on the outward journey four years previously; the one 
a briefless barrister, and the other a medical student, in the old 
country; and, in the new, long since set up together as ‘ packers’ 
between Yale and Cariboo. But Hugh saw them not; his eyes 
were closed, and he lay as one dead. Yet when Tyrrel and 
Montgomery had raised and placed him in their wagon, they found 
life not yet extinct, and Montgomery’s surgical skill availed to 
save it. The two new arrivals had caught sight of the would-be 
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murderer as he vanished into the bush; and Tyrrell, leaving the 
wounded man in his friend’s care, plunged into the leafy covert in 
pursuit. Vain quest! for Seth was speedily only too well hidden 
from mortal eyes. Forgetting a bushman’s usual caution in dread 
lest the precious belt should be wrested from his grasp, the villain 
penetrated too deeply within that bewildering maze which so rarely 
yields up its once caged inmates, and never came forth again. 
Thus diamonds and thief alike were lost. 
E. C. FELLOWS. 
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BY JUSTIN M°CARTHY. 


Cuapter IV. 
THE LODGERS IN BOLINGBROKE PLACE. 


GABRIELLE followed Mrs. Charlton up the stairs; but for the 
moment she was not thinking either of Janet or of her own pur- 
pose in coming to Janet’s house. She was strangely impressed by 
the demeanour and the words of the odd young man she had seen 
on the staircase, and whom she at once identified in her own mind 
with the ‘ real gentleman’ whom Janet had described to her, and 
concerning whom Mr. Charlton might possibly have been disposed 
to make himself foolishly uneasy. He seemed a gentleman, cer- 
tainly, Gabrielle thought, although there was something abrupt 
and sans géne in his manner that she did not like. But it was 
not his abruptness that impressed her especially; it was the 
manner in which he had gone over her name as if it affected him 
with some strange associations. Those who follow Gabrielle Van- 
thorpe’s story will not be long in finding out that she was a young 
woman of a very lively imagination, marvellously ready to form 
impressions, jump to conclusions, and endow the fantasies of her 
own mind with flesh-and-blood reality. Even as she mounted the 
stairs to Janet’s room, she was already wondering whether it might 
not be possible that the destinies had, at the very outset of her 
career-of active beneficence, thrown her on the track of a discovery 
which was very near her heart, but had seemed far away from her 
hopes. 

She was somewhat surprised when she saw Mr. Charlton. He 
was quite unlike what she had expected to see. This was a weak- 
ness on her part. She ought to have known that he would be 
unlike what she naturally expected to see. Everybody ought by 
this time to have mastered the physiological truth that the furious 
fanatic is certain to have the gentlest and sweetest manners; that 
the uncompromising atheist is one whose whole appearance sug- 
gests only devotional fervour ; that the remorseless tyrant will 
have the complexion, the curls, and the hands of a girl; and s0 
forth. Gabrielle expected, when she heard of Mr. Charlton's 
jealousy and his masterful love, to see a tall powerful man, with 
the approved or regulation tawny beard, and all the rest of 
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the gigantic and tyrannical accessories; but having found this 
image naturally present itself, she ought to have known that the 
real man would be the very opposite of all this. So, of course, it 
proved. Robert Charlton was a small, slender, delicate-looking 
man, with long, thin fingers, such as an Asiatic worker in ivory 
might have ; a dark, silky beard, the very silkiness of which sug- 
vested a wasted or over-refined physical constitution. He was 
sitting in the window engaged at some work upon a fan when 
Gabrielle entered, and was trying to catch all the sunlight that 
allowed itself to take the trouble of piercing its way into Boling- 
broke Place. He seemed nervous to the point of personal distress 
when Gabrielle entered, and while he was presented to her by his wife. 
He gave Gabrielle a chair, however, with a certain graceful shyness, 
and then he stood up as if wondering what was to come next. Janet 
sat on a sofa, and seemed as if she were not expected to make any 
part of the social interview. This would have been a little em- 
barrassing to most visitors, but it did not affect Gabrielle in the 
least. 

‘You are.a wonderful worker, Mr. Charlton,’ she said, by way 
of a beginning; ‘I never saw such delicate manipulation as 
yours.” 

The tone of her voice had a friendly ring about it. She 
seemed above all things sympathetic, to begin with. 

‘I am glad you think so, Robert answered hesitatingly ; 
‘some people don’t understand the difficulty; I like to meet with 
one who does. It is the only thing I can do.’ 

‘Oh, now, there’s a story!’ Janet broke in, roused from her 
quiescence by his disparagement of himself—a thing she never 
could stand. ‘Indeed it is not true, Mrs. Vanthorpe, not a word ; 
although he always goes on that way. He can do ever so many 
things; he could do anything he tried to, I am sure.’ 

Gabrielle turned to her in admiration; the little woman was 
looking so lovely in the fervour of her excitement. 

‘I am sure he can do many things,’ Gabrielle said; ‘I see you 
have hands that ought to be able to do anything in the way of 
artistic work, Mr. Charlton: hands as slender and delicate as a 
girl’s; but strong, I dare say, as a girl’s can’t be.’ 

Charlton looked quickly at his hands, with an embarrassed 
but not at all a displeased air, and turned off attention by saying 
to his wife: ‘ Janet, I am sure this lady— 

‘Mrs. Vanthorpe,’ said Gabrielle, smiling. 

‘ Mrs. Vanthorpe would like a cup of tea.’ 

Of course Gabrielle took care to say that she wished for a cup 
of tea above all things. 
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‘You will excuse me, Mrs. Vanthorpe, I hope,’ Robert went 
on, brightening up a little, ‘if I seemed to forget your name, 
Of course, I knew well enough that it was for Mrs. Vanthorpe [| 
was doing the work; but when I saw you I never thought you 
were the lady. You look too young to be a married lady. [ 
thought you were Miss Vanthorpe, perhaps, or some other relation 
of the lady I was working for.’ 

‘I am not so young as your wife, I think,’ Gabrielle said ; < yet 
she is Mrs. Charlton.’ 

‘Yes, that is quite true, he answered; ‘ but then—’ and he 
stopped and became embarrassed; for he knew that the Mrs, 
Vanthorpe he was working for was a widow, and he was on the 
verge of saying something of the kind. His habitually pale face 
grew almost red at the thought of what he had so nearly uttered. 

Gabrielle was for a moment a little embarrassed too, but she 
recovered herself in the resolve to set him at his ease. 

‘Your wife is a beautiful woman—or girl, I ought to call her,’ 
she said. Janet was now in another room, bustling about in the 
preparation of the tea. ‘I think I never saw such lovely hair. 

You must be very proud of her.’ 
‘She is very beautiful,’ he said uneasily, and his face colouring 
once more. ‘She is too handsome for the kind of life we have to 
lead ; I only hope she will not come to think so.’ 

‘Oh, she never will,’ said Gabrielle decisively. ‘She is not 
at all like that.’ Gabrielle spoke as confidently as if she had 
known Janet from her earliest infancy. ‘* She does not seem to value 
her own beauty in the least, except as it pleases you. She appears 
to me to be a model wife, and I am sure you appreciate her, Mr. 
Charlton.’ 

‘I do appreciate her, I do,’ he said, as if in a tone of self-re- 
monstrance; ‘I never like to find fault with her; but what kind 
of life is this for a woman so pretty as she? She has to go about 
here on errands for me, with my work and that, like any common 
servant. People may talk to her, and tell her she is too handsome 
for that sort of thing.’ 

‘She is much too sensible and much too fond of you to care 
for any such stuff. You must not think we women are all fools, 
Mr. Charlton.’ 

‘She would be a fool, he said, shaking his head, ‘if she 
thought the kind of life she leads here was a pleasant one, or fit 
for a woman like her. It is all very well to talk wisely on the 
matter; but there are people enough about to tell her so, and fill 
her mind with the thought.’ 
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‘ You want faith in her,’ Gabrielle said, almost angry with him 
for his perversity. ‘I don’t think you deserve so fond a wife, 
Mr. Charlton.’ 

‘ Exactly,’ he answered, with an uneasy smile. ‘That is just 
what people will tell her, I dare say; that Iam unworthy of her, 
and all that sort of thing. It does affect a woman’s mind, how- 
ever well-inclined she may be.’ 

Janet entered the room again, and cut short the conversation. 
She was handing Gabrielle a cup of tea, when a tap was heard at 
the door. Charlton looked towards his wife uneasily. 

‘It’s Mr. Lefussis, dear,’ Janet said. ‘Mrs. Vanthorpe won’t 
care to be disturbed.’ 

‘Oh, he can’t come in now,’ Robert said. ‘ He is a man who 
lodges here; not a bad fellow, but a nuisance sometimes.’ © 

Gabrielle fancied it must be the young man she had seen, and 
she was anxious for an opportunity of seeing him again. 

‘Don’t send him away for me, please,’ she said. ‘I must not 
put you out of your usual ways. Mrs. Charlton promised me that 
you were not to be interfered with by me.’ 

Meanwhile the visitor who had tapped, and indeed tapped 
again without getting any answer while this discussion was going 
on, now gently opened the door, and was entering. When he saw a 
strange lady he began a sort of apology, but made no attempt to 
withdraw. He was a tall lean man, some fifty years of age or 
thereabouts, wearing a shabby brown waterproof coat, which did 
not seem to cover any undercoat. He wore a stiff rigid old- 
fashioned stock of forgotten mould round his neck, and his shirt- 
collar suggested the days of the first Reform Bill. He had stiff 
beaver gloves, one of which was carried on, the other in, a hand. 
He was apparently the wreck of a gentleman; a hulk that had 
been much wasted and battered by adverse wind and weather. 
His thin hair and whiskers had that dusty grey on their edges 
which always suggests what Henry of Navarre called the wind of 
adversity blowing in the face. It showed curiously unlike the 
soft comfortable grey that speaks of life to the latest well enjoyed, 
and of dinners always sure to come at the right time. 

‘Beg pardon, I am sure,’ the visitor said; ‘I hope I may 
come in just fora moment. I am not going to make any stay. 
I trust the lady will excuse me.’ 

‘Mr. Lefussis, madame,’ said Janet, doing the honours not 
very willingly. ‘A—a friend of Robert’s and mine.’ 

Mr. Lefussis made a grand bow, with a wave of the arm that 
suggested the necessity of a three-cornered hat to render the 
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effect of the gesture complete. Gabrielle acknowledged the salu- 
tation with external graciousness and internal wonder. 

‘I thought you would like to know, Charlton,’ he said grandly, 
‘I have been in town; in the Whitehall region, you know, F. 0. in 
fact. I have had a long chat with Lord Bosworth, and I know all 
that’s going to be done. The German ambassador came in before 
I left, and Bosworth went over a good deal of it for him again ; 
but not all, not quite all, of course.’ 

Some one ought to have said something, apparently, for Mr, 
Lefussis paused a moment. But Charlton sat with his eyes fixed 
on his own slender hands, and made no observation. Janet never 
pretended to have anything to say where lords and ambassadors 
and such-like personages were the subject of conversation; and 
Gabrielle did not feel it incumbent on her to do or say anything. 

‘Things are looking very bad,’ Mr. Lefussis went on, when he 
found that he had as yet made no great impression ; ‘I don’t well 
know, indeed, how they could by any possibility be much worse. 
If some step be not taken to hold this government back from the 
mad course they are pursuing, we shall have all Europe in war in 
less than a month.’ 

‘Good gracious!’ exclaimed Janet, roused into attention by 
this appalling prospect. ‘Can nothing be done, Mr. Lefussis?’ 

‘Bosworth can do nothing,’ he said decisively, and now ad- 
dressing himself to Janet, as she alone appeared to have given 
proper attention to his story. ‘ He sees it all as plainly as I do; 
but he can do nothing. What could he do, you see? It isn’t 
for him, Mrs. Charlton.’ 

‘Oh, isn’t it?’ asked Janet, much perplexed ; ‘ what a pity! 
Isn’t there anybody who can do anything ?’ 

‘Yes,’ he answered with dignity ; ‘I hope I can do something. 
I mean to try. Leven can do something ; Taxal can do something, 
in his small way, of course, in his small way. We can hold meetings; 
I am going at once to Taxal and to Leven.’ 

The names gave Gabrielle a chance of coming into the con- 
versation which she was rather glad of, for it was clear that 
Charlton would not enter into it, and poor Janet was fast breaking 
down, and Mr. Lefussis would not go away. 

‘Is “Leven” Major Leven, may I ask ? Do you know Major 
Leven ?’ 

‘Certainly, madame, certainly. I knew Leven in Demerara 
—let me see—when was it? In °52 or 755; I am really not 
quite certain which. You know Major Leven, madame?’ 

‘Major Leven isa very old friend of mine, and a very dear 
friend,’ Gabrielle answered, feeling her sentiments towards Mr. 
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Lefussis grow warmer and deeper because of his intimacy with Major 
Leven. 

‘Indeed !’ Lefussis eagerly said, and his eyes sparkled with un- 
speakable satisfaction. ‘Then I tell you what it is, Mrs. Charlton, 
my coming in to tell this to your husband is one of the most re- 
markable illustrations of the working of Providence in our human 
affairs that you can well imagine. I fancy Charlton is inclined 
to be a little of a sceptic now and then; but I hope even he won’t 
quite disregard the meaning of what I am going to say.’ 

Charlton looked up for a moment and nodded, but said nothing. 
Gabrielle was now quite bewildered. 

‘Look here,’ Lefussis went eagerly on; ‘I came in to see your 
husband, Mrs. Charlton, never dreaming that I was to have the 
happiness and the honour of an introduction to this lady; and 
even when I had that happiness and that honour, never dreaming 
that in her I was to see a valued friend of Major Leven. Is there 
nothing providential in this? Why, this lady has only to sit 
down at Charlton’s desk there and write me a letter of introduc- 
tion to Major Leven, and it may be that Europe is saved from a 
war.’ 

‘I thought you said you knew this gentleman?’ Charlton 
interposed, looking suddenly up. 

‘So I do, my dear fellow, so I do; at least, I did, you know, 
in Demerara, and other places too-; but men forget each other. I 
haven’t been to dine with Leven this long time; and I never see 
him at the club now; I believe he has got married or something 
of the sort ; but if this lady would just be kind enough to give me 
a line of introduction, it might perhaps be the means of rousing 
him to a deeper interest ; and she might hereafter claim to have 
had her.share in saving England from a disgraceful war.’ 

Poor Janet interchanged glances of agony with her husband. 
This was too bad ; Mrs. Vanthorpe seemed destined to be tormented 
by all their fellow-lodgers in turn. Nowsurely after this she would 
never come again. 

‘I should be delighted to bear my share in saving England 
from so great a calamity,’ Gabrielle said gravely; ‘but I fear I 
ought not to give any introduction to Major Leven just now. 1 
have some good reason for not writing to him at present.’ 

‘Now that is rather a pity,’ the unabashed Lefussis said. 
‘You see, it would be such an advantage, and might do so much 
good ; but of course if you can’t, why there’s anend. Might I 
even mention your name to Leven ?—as a friend of my friends 
here, you know.’ . 

‘Oh, but please, Mr. Lefussis,’ caid Janet, in a low deprecating 
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tone, ‘don’t makea mistake. Robert and I are not so presumptuous 
as to call ourselves friends of this lady.’ 

‘That lady’s face,’ Lefussis decisively affirmed, ‘ proclaims 
her a friend of the whole human race. I ought to understand 
something of faces, and I can see that. I hope the lady will 
excuse me if I seem somewhat forward and pressing; it is in a 
great cause—a great cause; and there is no time to be lost, 
I'll go and talk to Fielding ; Fielding sometimes has suggestions 
to give; and in any case I must see Leven and Taxal. Good 
evening, madame; good evening, Mrs. Charlton ; good evening, 
Charlton. I thought you would like to know how things were 
going, and so I looked in.’ 

‘Now, who is he ?’ Gabrielle asked in much curiosity after Mr. 
Lefussis had gone. 

‘He is a fool, madame,’ said Charlton—‘ excuse me if I use 
strong language—an idiot who is made happy in his poverty and 
his failure by telling himself and everyone he can get to listen 
that he is hand and glove with every great person ? 

‘ Oh, Robert,’ his wife interposed, ‘I am sure poor Mr. Lefussis 
is very kind and friendly, and he means everything well. It was 
very wrong in him to make such a request of Mrs. Vanthorpe, and 
I shall tell him so; but he never meant to be rude, Mrs. Van- 
thorpe, he never did, indeed.’ 

‘ He was not rude,’ Gabrielle said; ‘ he was very polite, and I 
feel interested in him; but I am anxious to know whether he 
deceives himself, or is trying to deceive other people ?’ 

‘He deceives himself,’ Charlton said; ‘he is not conscious 
of contradicting himself, or making up stories, or being an idiot. 
Whatever he likes to believe, he imagines; and he is happy for 
the time. I believe he is a gentleman, and I helieve he had 
‘prospects once ; and now he has come to live in this place and to 
have Janet and me for friends.’ 

‘Is he poor?’ asked Gabrielle. 

‘Poor as a church mouse,’ Charlton answered. ‘ In fact, I 
don’t know what he lives on; Janet and I are rich in comparison. 
But I presume he thinks he patronises us because we never 
belonged to the class that has thrown him off.’ 

‘I should like to do something for him, if I could,’ Gabrielle 
said quietly. 

‘You may do anything you like for him, madame,’ Charlton 
said, with an angry flush crossing his face, but only seeming to 
touch its surface as one sometimes sees a sunset ray fall on a little 
frozen pool. ‘You may do anything you like for him, but I beg 
you will not think of doing anything forme. I want nothing; 
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Janet and I want nothing from anybody. I am not a gentleman, 
she is not a lady; I am ready to work for ladies and gentlemen, 
but I don’t want patronage, and I don’t want help.’ He did not 
look at Gabrielle all the time, but kept uneasily moving up and 
down the room and rubbing his hands. 

‘Oh, Robert, Robert,’ his wife entreated ; ‘how can you go on 
in such a way? Iam sure Mrs. Vanthorpe never meant——’ 

Gabrielle was neither alarmed nor offended. She took this 
outbreak with perfect composure ; indeed, it interested her far 
more than ordinary conversation would have done. 

‘Your husband is quite right, child,’ she said quietly to Janet. 
‘I like him the better for his independence. But when I think 
of intruding my patronage it will be quite time, Mr. Charlton, to 
resent it, will it not? I was only thinking, when I spoke of 
serving your friend here, whether I might really venture to give 
him a letter to Major Leven—my doubt was on family reasons 
only. Iam glad to know your wife, and I like her very much. 
I shall be glad to know you if you will allow me.’ 

Charlton seemed a little ashamed of his outburst, and Gabrielle 
turned the conversation presently on books and on art, of which 
she found that Charlton knew a good deal in the scrappy dogmatic 
way common to ‘ self-educated ’ persons, as the phrase is. He had 
many fresh ideas, and she drew him artfully into talk until he 
became much delighted with himself and with her, and quite 
eloquent in the end. Gabrielle did not think she could safely ap - 
proach the question of Janet’s beauty and his jealous humours ' 
that time. She would come again, she thought, and accomplish 
that part of her mission; the first thing was to win Charlton’s 
confidence in herself. That she did her best to accomplish at 
once. So far did she get, that before she had left he promised to 
come with his wife to see Gabrielle at her house. Gabrielle was 
as proud of having conquered thus far, and tamed his fierce 
independence, as if she were a commander who has succeeded in 
capturing some strong position at the beginning of a battle. 
Her goodness and her good opinion of her own skill were gratified 
alike. 

Gabrielle was about to go. She had ordered her little carriage 
to come for her, and it had now been some time waiting. She 
had lingered a good deal, not altogether without a hope that the 
young man she had seen at the door might come in, and that she 
might have an opportunity of seeing what he was like. She had 
made up her mind that there was something mysterious about 
this young man, and about the wonder which he had expressed 
when he heard her name. 
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What is the name of your other fellow-lodger ?’ ‘she asked 
carelessly. ‘The young man who was at the door when you 
came down to-day, Mrs. Charlton—the young man who let 
me in?’ 

‘Was he there ?’ Charlton asked of his wife. ‘ You didn’t tell 
me that.’ 

‘He opened the door for me very politely,’ said Gabrielle. 
‘ Mrs. Charlton was not there just then.’ 

‘His name is Fielding,’ Robert said. ‘I don’t know very 
well who he is; he thinks a good deal of himself, I fancy ; I wish 
he would mind his own affairs a little more. He seems a clever 
sort of fellow, but rather eccentric.’ 

Gabrielle was gratified to hear that he was eccentric. So far 
as that went, it fitted in with the little speculation in which she 
had already been indulging her active fancy. 

She would not hear of Robert Charlton’s coming to show her 
down-stairs ; -his time was far too valuable, she said, to be wasted 
in ceremonial. Mrs. Charlton would light her down, and she 
would not have anyone else. She went down the dark stairs with 

Janet, smiling and nodding a good-bye to Robert as she looked back. 
’ Then she leaned upon Janet’s arm in the friendliest fashion, 
and told her in a whisper that she hoped to accomplish all for 
her yet in bringing her husband to reason ; and she put Janet into 
a very bewilderment of pride and delight. Just as they came to 
the bottom of the stairs a door on the left opened, and Mr. Lefussis 
and Fielding came out together. Gabrielle graciously bowed to 
both. Lefussis at once insisted on opening her carriage-door for 
her, which he did with the air of a man who still believes that 
in carriages sit his natural companions. Fielding remained behind 
and talked to Janet. 

Gabrielle somewhat relaxed towards Lefussis. 

‘Perhaps I might be able to do something in the way of 
introducing you to Major Leven,’ she said. ‘If you were to call 
on me, Mr. Lefussis, the day after to-morrow, perhaps I might 
have thought of some way; and I should like to bear my part in 
saving England from destruction.’ 

‘What part more worthy of a noble-hearted English lady?’ 
the delighted Lefussis said, taking her words quite seriously. ‘1 
shall esteem it the highest honour to be allowed to wait upon you 
after to-morrow or any day.’ 

Gabrielle gave him her address, and left him in a condition of 
exalted happiness. Surely never woman had in a few minutes—an 
hour or so—made more admirers with honester intention. Janet 
and Lefussis both remained a moment or two on the door-step to 
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sound her praises ; both agreed that so charming, so delightful, so 
kind, so unaffected, so altogether noble a young woman, was never 
seen before. Poor Lefussis saw himself once more a welcome 
visitor in those West-end drawing-rooms from which he had for 
some little time been sadly absent. Janet saw a peaceful happy 
home opening up for her as the result of this almost angelic 
visitation. As for Mr. Fielding, he agreed in all that was said 
about Gabrielle’s beauty and grace of appearance ; but he entered 
a protest as regarded her manners, which he still professed to 
consider rude. His two companions, however, raised indignant 
protest, and he gave up the contest, and went back to his room, 
wondering much within himself as to who the young and hand- 
some woman could be who bore the name of Mrs. Vanthorpe. 

‘Robert, dear, is she not delightful?’ Janet asked, as she 
burst in upon her husband. 

He raised his head from some piece of work he seemed to be 
bending over earnestly, but he did not look at Janet. 

‘Who is delightful, Janet ?’ 

‘Oh, Mrs. Vanthorpe, of course. Is she not charming ?’ 

‘She is charming,’ Robert slowly said, and he went on with 
his work. Janet was disappointed. He did not seem nearly so 
much gladdened by Gabrielle’s visit as Janet was, or as she had 
expected that he would be. 

‘So kind she is,’ Janet said. ‘We are to spend an evening 
with her, Robert ; when shall we go?’ 

‘I don’t know; perhaps I shall not go at all.’ 

‘But that would be so very unkind, and such a bad return for 
her kindness, Robert! And she likes to talk to you about books 
and pictures and things.’ 

‘She can’t care to talk to a man like me, he said. ‘She puts 
it on, out of kindness; but she can’t really care. She knows too 
many people who are educated and gentlemen; not fellows 
like me.’ 

* Oh, but she does care, I know; I could see by her manner, You 
would not understand her manner so well as I could, Robert. I know 
she was pleased to talk to you.’ 

‘I have read of such women,’ Robert said; ‘I never talked 
with one before—I mean, except in the way of this wretched 
business. I suppose they are.common enough in that class.’ 

‘What sort of women, Robert ?’ 

‘Women who can talk of things that rational men care to 
hear about.’ 

Janet did not resent this, and indeed did not understand it in 
any sense disparaging to herself. She always assumed that a poor 
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man’s wife was not supposed to know anything about books, and 
that her husband would no more complain of her on that account 
than because she had not brought him a large fortune. 

‘She is very rich,’ Janet said, returning to her favourite topic. 
‘ My aunt says that her husband left her ever so much money.’ 

‘I shall never leave you any money,’ Charlton said. 

‘ You gave me your love, Robert, and all your cleverness, dear.’ 

*I couldn’t endow you with that,’ he said sharply, and he 
turned doggedly to his work. 

Janet did not quite understand this sarcasm, but she knew 
that something was wrong with Robert. She saw that, for some 
reason or other, the visit she had looked forward to with so much 
hope, and which had given her such delight, had not yet added to 
her husband’s stock of happiness. Robert did not talk any more. 
He looked up once or twice, and glanced around the room, and at 
Janet. The room showed very mean and pitiful in his eyes ; his 
work seemed mechanical and ignoble ; and Janet’s hair looked less 
glorious than usual. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE ROLLING STONE AND THE MILLSTONE, 


Ropert CHARLTON was a man just clever enough to be bitterly 
discontented, and loving enough to be morbidly jealous. He had 
had no school education. He had somehow got it into his head that 
he must have come of a high family, and that anyhow fate had 
done him a personal wrong in not making him a gentleman. His 
way of educating himself had made him dogmatic, and had allowed 
him to grow into the conviction that he had genius far above his 
sphere or his chances. The very work which he could do so well, 
and which was in its own way strictly artistic, he despised even 
while he was vain of his success in it. He was short of stature and 
feeble ; and he convinced himself that only handsome men were 
ever really loved by women. He made himself miserable in his 
love-making days when Janet would not marry him at once, 
because he persuaded himself that if he had only been tall, hand- 
some, or a gentleman, she would have taken him without delay ; 
and now that he was married he made himself miserable with the 
idea that his wife’s head might be turned by the admiration of 
anybody who was tall, or rich, or handsome; not to say by any- 
one—and, alas! he knew how many such there were !—who was 
tall, handsome, and of high social position all at once. He girded 
at men or women of position if he supposed they were presuming 
to patronise him; and he raged at them in silence when they 
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seemed to take no notice of him. The countesses and other fine 
ladies of whom Mrs. Bramble had spoken filled him with wrath 
when they came and sat condescendingly by him in his room and 
watched his work. He knew that their familiarity was only the 
cruellest evidence of the fathomless gulf they supposed to exist 
between him and them. They never spoke to him on any subject 
that was not in some way connected with his craft. It was with 
perfect truth he had said that Gabrielle was the only lady with 
whom he had ever really talked. She was not, good sooth, of the 
countess or duchess class; but he saw that she was a lady who 
might have held herself at a wide distance from him, and therefore, 
when she sate and talked with him in such an unaffected and 
friendly way, he felt an entirely new sensation of gratified vanity 
and stimulated intelligence stirring within him. It pleased him 
to say to his wife that Mrs. Vanthorpe did not care to talk to him, 
and to draw forth Janet’s simple earnest assurance of her conviction 
that Mrs. Vanthorpe felt great delight in his conversation. 

Janet had gone to bed early, and her husband remained in their 
sitting-room working. Presently he heard the street-door open to 
some late lodger, and after a few moments he heard a familiar step 
coming up the stairs towards his room. He knew that it was 
Fielding’s step, and at the moment he was not glad of the visit. 
His feelings towards Fielding were a curious compound of liking 
and dislike, of sympathy and distrust. In the first place, he was 
inclined to dislike Fielding because the latter was tall and good- 
looking. On the other hand, Fielding seemed, like himself, to be 
poor, and to be discontented with the world. The sweet and 
sacred bond of poor devilship, therefore, ought to have held them 
together ; and this was a bond which, to do him justice, Charlton 
was inclined to recognise. What particular occupation Fielding 
followed he had never been quite able to make out, but in that 
house men did not trouble themselves much about each other’s 
occupations. 

The step came to his door, the knock which he had expected 
followed, and Fielding came in. 

‘Hard at work, as usual,’ Fielding said. ‘ I say, Charlton, what 
a fagging fellow you are! You are always slaving. You ought to 
make a fortune.’ 

‘Yes, I am very likely to make a fortune!’ Charlton grimly 
said. ‘People in this old building often make fortunes, don’t 
they? What an opulent fellow Lefussis is, for example.’ 

Charlton motioned to the effect that there was a chair at 
Fielding’s service. Fielding accepted the invitation, somewhat 
careless though it was, and sat down. 
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‘ Lefussis is off his head,’ he said; ‘he has been invited by that 
pretty woman who was here this evening to call upon her. He 
fully believes he is going into the gilded saloons again.’ 

‘ He had better get a new coat, I would suggest,’ said Charlton, 
made angry by the idea of any civility being shown to Lefussis 
which might tend to diminish the value of the kindness offered to 
himself. 

‘So he said himself to me, Fielding answered. ‘ He isn’t 
ashamed of being poor. That’s one reason why I like dear old 
Lefussis. He is a good deal of an idiot, and a dash of a madman, 
but he continues to be a gentleman all the same.’ 

‘Charlton looked angry. He was always suspecting that people 
were implying that he was not a gentleman. 

‘By the way,’ Fielding asked, ‘who is that woman? She is 
very handsome, although she is so pale. I am rather curious 
about her.’ 

‘She is a Mrs. Vanthorpe.’ 

‘Thank you. Yes, she told me that much herself. But I 
want to know who the Mrs. Vanthorpe is. I should have expected 

_an elderly Mrs. Vanthorpe; but I didn’t think of a girl looking 
as young as Janet there.’ 

‘ As—Janet ?’ 

‘Yes; as Janet. Janet is your wife’s name, isn’t it? As 
Mrs. Robert Charlton, I ought to have said, no doubt, to be pro- 
perly formal, and not to disturb the mind of a jealous old block- 
head like yourself—or young blockhead, if you insist on it; young, 
that is, in years, but old in absurdity.’ 

‘We were talking about Mrs. Vanthorpe,’ Charlton said. 

‘So we were. Your words, Charlton, recall me to myself, as 
they used to say in the Surrey tragedies. Well, I am curious to 
know something about this pretty Mrs. Vanthorpe. Is she a 
widow ?’ 

‘ She is.’ 

‘ That is very strange. I can’t make it out.’ 

‘What? that there should be a young widow?’ 

‘No, but about this young widow. You see, Charlton, 
Vanthorpe is not a very common name; it isn’t even as common 
as Charlton—’ 

‘Or Fielding,’ interjected the other, irritated by the faintest 

’ suggestion of disparagement to his name or himself. 

‘Or Fielding, as you say. Well, I knew a Vanthorpe in the 
States ; I knew him in St. Louis and also in New Orleans.’ 

‘I didn’t know you had been in America.’ 

*Didn’t you? did I never tell you? Well, that shows how dis- 
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creet'a person I am, and don’t bore people with my travels. Of all 
things on earth, nothing bores one like another fellow’s travels. 
I have been in all sorts of places in my time. I knew this 
Vanthorpe, and we were thrown a good deal together. We rather 
took to one another, in fact, we two Britishers. He interested me. 
I don’t say that he was the sort of man Dean Stanley or Dr. 
Newman would have got on with, but I liked him.’ 

* Was he anything to this Mrs. Vanthorpe ?’ 

‘That is just the thing I should like to know. He never spoke 
of any Mrs. Vanthorpe but his mother. I presume he had not 
been the very best of sons ; he talked about his mother in a sort of 
way that made me think so.’ 

‘What became of him since ?’ 

‘Ah, yes; just so, exactly; what did? Anyhow, his story 
wouldn’t interest you, Charlton, my good fellow, and so I'll use 
the same discretion you say I displayed with regard to my travels. 
By the way, are you fond of travelling ?’ 

‘I never travel anywhere. How could I get time and money to 
travel? I never was out of England in my life. I have been 
always working in this sort of way, and I dare say I always shall be. 
A man who has a wife to keep can’t travel.’ 

‘There you go—grumbling again! You married fellows really 
ought to remember that you can’t have everything in life. You 
can’t have the charming wife, the life-companion, the angel in 
the house and all that, and have the freedom of a travelling tinker 
besides. You oughtn’t to envy us poor bachelors the desolate 
freedom of the wild ass—isn’t that somebody’s phrase? You 
would not exchange Janet—I mean, of course, Mrs. Robert Charlton 
—for the independence of the freest bachelor Red Indian that, 
ever sold beads and nuts at the Cheyenne railway station.’ 

‘Then you don’t know anything now about this man Van- 
thorpe—-the man in America ?’ 

‘Man in the South ; so he was; in the Southern States ; and he 
burnt his mouth, I rather fancy, many a time. I did not say I 
knew nothing about him now, Charlton. I only said his story 
would not interest you, and no more it would, and therefore I am 
not going to tell it. But I am greatly interested in the Mrs. 
Vanthorpe I saw to-day, andI wish you would tell me something 
about her.’ 

‘ There’s nothing to tell. My wife’s aunt is a servant, as I dare 
say she has confessed to you and everybody she knows long before 
this ; simply a servant. She isaservant in Mrs. Vanthorpe’s house, 
and Mrs. Vanthorpe is kind enough to take an interest in the 
husband of her servant’s niece, and gives him jobs of work to do; 
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and that’s how she comes to be here. I know nothing else about 
her, and I don’t ask questions. I know my place, as all the servants 
say. If one’s wife has relations in service, what’s the use of 
affecting to be better than one’s class?’ 

‘ What a delightful creature you are, Charlton—so genial and 
full of gratitude and of the milk of human kindness! If ever I 
get up a great social revolution I shall know where to look for 
someone to chop off the heads of the bloated aristocrats for me. 
You have the regulation look of the Caliban-Robespierre-Desmou- 
lins—that sort of thing. I should think, now, you could easily be 
got to take quite a pleasure in fixing that pretty young woman’s 
neck in the guillotine just because she was kind to your wife and 
wants to be a lady-patroness to you.’ 

‘She does not propose to be a lady-patroness to me. I gave 
her my mind pretty clearly on that subject.’ 

‘Did you really? What a nice, polite, refined creature she 
must have thought you!’ 

‘I don’t care; she shan’t patronise me.’ 

*Shan’t she? Well, I don’t mind, I’m sure. I only wish she 
would patronise me. We should see which would grow tired first, 
‘she or I.’ 

*I don’t believe it,’ said Charlton angrily. ‘I do not believe 
you would endure it. At least, I don’t know; some fellows have no 
—Anyhow, I am not to be patronised.’ 

‘ Some fellows have no spirit, you were going to say. All right ; I 
shouldn’t have any spirit of that kind where so charming a woman 
as that was concerned. If she looked at me in a particular sort of 
way, I would lie down at her feet. ‘ Oh, sweet, divine creature, 
come and trample on me,” that would be my word. I am quite 
serious, Charlton, you precocious young-old savage. I should say 
to her, “ Queen of my soul, have the gracious goodness to imprint 
the heels of your boots on this manly forehead.” ’ 

‘Why don’t you make a pretext of asking her whether she is 
any connection of this Vanthorpe you knew?’ 

‘No; I shall not do that,’ said Fielding gravely. There wasa 
moment’s silence. 

* Won’t you have something to drink ?’ asked Charlton, seeing 
that his visitor was not making any movement as if to go away. 
‘ Some brandy and water ?’ 

‘Beg your pardon—you were saying—something to drink ? 
No. But that reminds me of what Icame for. You just come down 
to my room. I have got some wonderful burgundy ; that’s why 
Icame up for you. Come with me, and we'll have some, or if you 
don’t like to come down, I'll bring a bottle up. But I think we 
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should be better below we shouldn’t spoil your wife’s little room 
with our smoke.’ 

Janet did not like the smell of smoke, to be sure, but Charlton 
was on the point of refusing his invitation coldly for all that. 
He did not like hearing of his wife’s ‘little room.’ It was not a 
very big room, truly ; but what manner of man was Fielding to 
give himself airs and talk patronisingly about people’s little 
rooms ? His own room was not by any means a very spacious 
apartment ; and a man who was still a bachelor could afford to 
put on the ways of easy comfort at small expense. Then, Fielding 
was certainly a younger man than Charlton, and he therefore 
might be expected to be a little more respectful. 

‘I see you don’t want to come down,’ said the irrepressibly 
good-natured Fielding. ‘ All right; Pll bring you upa bottle, and 
we'll be very comfortable here. We'll open the windows; or, I 
say, we'll not smoke? It does not matter for once, and we ought 
to think of Janet—I mean, of Mrs. Robert Charlton.’, In a 
moment Charlton came to the conclusion that Fielding did not 
want him to go down, and also that he was patronising Janet. 

‘Oh no, let us go down,’ he said. ‘ We shall, as you say, be 
more comfortable in your large apartment than in the little room 
where Janet and I have to live.’ 

Fielding looked at him and laughed. 

‘What a delightful old surly bear you are, Charlton! You are 
quite a study, I declare. You area modern copy of the what’s-his- 
name in Terence ; the self-tormenting fellow, you know.’ 

Charlton made no reply. Indeed, he was used to compliments 
of this kind; and although he deserved them, he could not keep 
from acting in a way to deserve them. They went down together. 

Fielding’s room was not a very large one certainly, and its 
fittings were not luxurious; they were quite in keeping with the 
general conditions of the place. A round table in the middle 
covered with a dark red cloth, a few chairs with horsehair cushions, 
a little sofa of the same description ; a mirror in a gilt frame over 
the chimney-piece, which if it had been a magic mirror could not 
have reflected more clearly the story of a poorer-class London 
lodging-house; an engraving of her Majesty the Queen, and 
one or two coloured pictures from an illustrated paper. These 
were the utensils and the ornaments of the room. But it did not 
escape the observation of Robert Charlton that there were some 
smaller properties of a very different kind. There was, for example, 
a pretty lamp of antique shape, and which Charlton was certain 
had cost money, and had never been bought by any lodging-house 
keeper. There were coats and rugs of an expensive kind lying 
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around ; there was an ebony writing-desk such as one does not buy 
in a cheap furniture shop ; and in one of the compartments of the 
desk which happened to be open there was lying a diamond 
ring which sparkled in the very eyes of Charlton as he entered the 
room. Charlton had keen sight, and immense observation for 
costly and beautiful things. He might almost be said to have ex- 
changed glances with the diamond, so quickly did his eye flash on 
it as it flashed. Fielding may have observed the look, for he too 
glanced at the desk. 

‘You must make a lot of money sometimes or somehow,’ 
Charlton said. ‘ But you will be robbed some night, if you leave 
such things lying about.’ : 

‘Men come down in the world sometimes, don’t they, Charlton? 
You have come down yourself, I am inclined to think ; but I don’t 
ask questions.’ 

This, whether said purposely or not, was touching Charlton at 
his weakest point .Of all things it most delighted him to have it 
supposed that he had come down to his present position from 
some place in society. He became more friendly to his companion 
at once. Moreover, he was sympathetic enough to understand 
* that a man who had once had money and had mixed in good com- 
pany would like, through whatever difficulties, to keep with him 
some relics of the departed brighter days. So much was he softened 
towards Fielding, that he could not help admitting to himself that 
his host must have looked a handsome young fellow in the season 
when the diamond ring and the other costly things were appropriate 
to his every-day life. The burgundy proved to be delicious, and 
Charlton had the most of it. He observed that Fielding enjoyed 
it and seemed to appreciate it, what he did drink of it; but he 
certainly drank very little. The thin pale face of Robert Charlton 
began to colour and glow a little with the genial effect. 

They talked of many things, and argued and disputed not a 
little. Charlton observed that Fielding often brought the talk 
back to Mrs. Vanthorpe. Charlton, however, had little to disclose on 
that subject, for he knew very little himself. As they were sepa- 
rating, Robert’s quick eye fell upon the back of an old letter which 
Fielding threw down after having torn a part of the envelope to 
light his cigar. He observed that it was addressed to ‘ —Fielding, 
Esq., Langham Hotel.’ 

‘So you were once living at the Langham Hotel? Pretty ex- 
pensive place, isn’t it?’ 

‘Stayed there after I came back from America last,’ Fielding 
said coolly. ‘A man has money sometimes, Charlton, and some of 
us are never happy when we have it unless we find some way of 
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spending it. Yes, you can spend money at the Langham if you 
like ; but I don’t know that it is a particularly expensive place in 
the ordinary way. Many American fellows go there ; I went with 
an American fellow.’ 

‘I just remember something, by the way,’ Charlton said 
suddenly. ‘You have a good many books, Fielding. I wonder, 
have you anything among them that would throw a light on some- 
thing I want to know about just now? I have got a fan to repair, 
and there must be some new colouring put to it. It’s a fan with 
little pictures of famous places—the Parthenon at Athens, 
Alhambra, and that monument— the Taj Mahal, isn’t it ?—in India. 
I want to get a right notion of the general colours, you know ; 
not to do as a man did who gave a general tone of grey to the 
Coliseum and of red to the leaning tower of Pisa.’ 

‘I have not any books,’ Fielding said, after a moment’s thought ; 
‘but if you show me the thing, I dare say I can tell you all you 
want to know. I’ve seen all these places, and I think I can re- 
member perfectly well what they were like—as to shades and 
colour, and all that.’ 

‘You have seen all these places ?’ Charlton asked, in undis- 
guised wonder. 

‘Yes, I told you I had been in some places,’ Fielding answered 
carelessly. ‘Ihave been a sort of rolling-stone in my time; and 
you see I haven’t gathered much moss.’ 

‘I have been a mill-stone fastened here and grinding here all 
day ; I don’t know that I have got much by that.’ 

‘You might make quite an instructive fable of that, Charlton. 
What the mill-stone said to the rolling-stone.—A rolling-stone once 
being rebuked by a mill-stone ;—you see the idea ?’ 

Then the mill-stone and the rolling-stone were separated for 
the night. 

Next day Charlton said to his wife: ‘I don’t know what to 
make of that fellow Fielding, Janet. I wish you would avoid 
making much acquaintance with him.’ 

‘I hardly ever see him, Robert, unless when he comes in to see 
you. Why don’t you know what to make of him ?’ 

‘ He has been everywhere, travelled all over the world almost, 
Greece, Spain, America, India, every place. He has all the ways of 
a man who spends money; he has diamonds, and he gave me 
burgundy last night that must have costa big price. And what is 
he? what does he do for a living?’ 

Janet suggested that perhaps he was in the City. 

‘Stuff, Janet! sometimes he doesn’t go out for three days 
together. I thought he might be a literary man, but there’s no 
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one of that name in the field that I ever heard. He isn’t a 
painter, for he never paints. He isn’t a newspaper writer, for he 
doesn’t often go out at nights.’ 

Janet was going to say that he was a very nice gentlemanly 
man anyhow; but she reflected in time on the inexpediency of 
indulging in praise of any male creature. She had begun her 
sentence, however, and she had to finish it; so she suggested that 
possibly he might be a detective. 

‘A detective! Youare a fool, Janet. No; he isn’t a detective, 
you may take your oath of that. If I have any suspicions at ‘all, 
they point a very different way.’ 


Cuapter VI. 


GABRIELLE'S CLIENTS. 


Ir mental activity constitute the nearest approach to happiness 
in mortals, as the philosophic prose-poet maintains, then Gabrielle 
Vanthorpe’s condition just now ought to have been happy. Her 
mind was much occupied with more or less advanced and active 
projects for the benefit of her fellow-creatures. She was determined 

. to win again the affection of Mrs. Leven by finding out her lost 
son and restoring him to her arms; and strange as the idea may 
seem, she had all but persuaded herself that the young man she 
had seen in Bolingbroke Place could put her on the track of the 
lost one. If Gabrielle had ventured to confess boldly to herself 
all that her fancy would fain have persuaded her to be true, she 
would have said that she imagined the young man Fielding 
himself to be the vanished prodigal. But even if this should not 
be so—and she did not dare to tell herself too plainly that it 
actually was so-—it seemed certain to her that the young man 
must know something of the matter. Else why did he seem so 
much surprised to hear the name of Vanthorpe? It was an 
uncommon name ; but there was nothing in its sound to amaze any 
one, unless he had some particular associations connected with it. 
At all events, one of her schemes had to do with Fielding and 
Bolingbroke Place. Another of her schemes had to do with 
Bolingbroke Place as well, but it concerned the happiness of Robert 
and Janet Charlton. She proposed to make the one wise and 
content, and the other happy. 

She had other projects, too, and other people to protect. 
Gabrielle had ventured on writing a short letter to Walter Taxal, 
asking him to come and see her some day, and telling bim she 
had one or two favours to ask of him. She had long admired his 
singuiar good nature, his willingness to serve anyone, and his 
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restless energy, which was always occupying itself in new fields. She 
knew that he was at once amateur politician and amateur musician, 
and she had just now occasion to appeal to his kindness and his 
help in each capacity. She thought he ought to be able and 
willing to lend a hand to Lefussis in his important project for 
saving England. Gabrielle did not exactly believe that the 
salvation of the country really depended on Mr. Lefussis, or even 
on Mr. Lefussis and Walter Manny Taxal combined. But still 
she thought that if danger of any kind were impending, it might 
be as well not to neglect any chance of averting it. Even the 
most elementary reading of Koman history warned her against 
supposing that only wise and noble birds can do anything to save 
the Capitol. 

That was one object she had in view in sending for Taxal. 
Another was the cause of a girl who was believed by her friends to 
have marvellous musical and dramatic talent, and who only wanted 
a chance to throw Europe into ecstasies and make a fortune for 
herself. This young lady lived with her brother, much older than 
herself, and the brother had been Albert Vanthorpe’s fencing- 
master years ago. When Gabrielle settled in Albert’s house, he 
sought her out and made his appeal to her ; and Gabrielle, without 
giving the matter ten minutes’ consideration, had taken up the 
cause of the sister, and was prepared to champion her musical 
capacity against, if needs were, the Royal Academy of Music and 
a whole sceptical world. Now she thought Walter Taxal would 
be the very man to help this girl into a position which would 
enable her to help herself. Another woman in Gabrielle’s place 
would have hesitated about writing to Taxal, for there had been 
at one time a vague idea that if Albert were not there Taxal 
might have become an admirer of hers. But Gabrielle never 
thought of such a thing now, and perhaps in any case would not 
have allowed any such mere conjecture to interfere between her 
and the chance of getting Walter Taxal to do good to himself 
and others by helping his fellow-creatures. ‘There is somebody 
wanting to be helped, and here is somebody capable of giving the 
help ’—it was after this fashion that Gabrielle would have reasoned 
—* What ought anyone to do who can do it but try to bring these 
two together?’ She would rather have written to Major Leven 
than to Mr. Taxal, so far as Lefussis and the redemption of Eng- 
land were concerned; but she could not write to Major Leven 
while Major Leven’s wife would not speak to her; and in any case 
Major Leven could neither appreciate nor assist her young musical 
prodigy. 

The day when Gabrielle was expecting the visit from Mr. 
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Lefussis she received a card from Walter Taxal. She was sitting 
alone in the melancholy room that we may call her sanctuary ; but 
she would not receive a visitor there. She hastened to her drawing- 
room, and there saw two figures, not one. . When:she entered, one 
of the two ran towards her, and caught her in his arms and kissed 
her. When she saw who it was, she returned his kisses; and the 
tears were in her eyes and in his.. Walter Taxal stood modestly 
in the background. 

‘ How kind of you—oh, how kind of you to come and see me,’ 
Gabrielle said. ‘I did not like to write to you.’ 

‘ My dear, I was always fond of you since I knew you,’ Major 
Leven said, recovering his voice as well as he could. ‘I always 
knew you for a sweet good girl. You have a friend in me, no 
matter what anybody may say. When Taxal told me that he was 
coming to see you, I said to myself, “I may come too, I may come 
too; Gabrielle must be changed indeed if she won’t receive me, and 
take my visit as it is meant, you know.” I can’t answer for others, 
Gabrielle, but I can answer for myself; and I am your friend, my 
dear, always your true friend.’ 

‘How is Mrs. Leven?’ Gabrielle asked timidly. ‘Does she 
ever speak of me? Oh, how I loved her.’ 

‘ We have spoken of you, but not much, Gabrielle ; not much 
as yet. It would not be well, perhaps; you ladies have odd ways 
—not all of you, I don’t mean—but some of you. But she'll come 
round. I have been talking to her about her son—the other son, 
you know—I hope he is alive.’ 

‘I am sure he is alive, said Gabrielle suddenly, and then 
checked herself. : 

‘But here is Taxal,’ Major Leven said; ‘and I know you want 
to talk to him about something. I just came round with him. | 
‘ didn’t mention to Mrs, Leven that I was coming, you know; it 
would not be of any use rousing premature feeling—’ 

Gabrielle smiled with tear-sparkling eyes, and held out her hand 
again to Leven in token of understanding and friendship. The 
kindly and chivalrous Leven pressed it to his lips. 

‘We will trust to time,’ said Gabrielle bravely. ‘ She will love 
me again, Major Leven.’ 

‘She will; she can’t help it,’ Leven declared energetically. 
‘Well, I am truly happy to have seen you—’ 

‘No, you must not go yet,’ Gabrielle interposed. ‘I want you 
too, as well as Mr. Taxal. Do, Mr. Taxal, excuse us if we have 
been rudely inattentive Major Leven and I are such old friends ; 
and we have not seen each other this long time, and -so many 
things have happened since we met last.’ . 
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Walter Taxal hastened to assure her that he was not in the 
least put out by the fact that he had been overlooked for a moment. 
Truth to say, he did not seem to harbour any deep resentment. 
Then Gabrielle began to unfold her projects ; first, as regarded Mr. 
Lefussis. There was somewhat of a twinkle in Taxal’s eyes when 
the name was mentioned. 

‘Surely we know something of Lefussis, Leven?’ he said, 
turning to his friend. ‘The man, isn’t he, who proposes amend- 
ments at all the Conservative working men’s meetings, and is 
invariably hustled out for his pains? I fancy he is not a very 
bad sort of fellow; a little out of it, perhaps, in the head. But 
how you came to know him, Mrs. Vanthorpe, I cannot imagine.’ 

‘What does he want us to do for him, Gabrielle?’ Major 
Leven asked. ‘Tell him I'll do anything you ask me; only, my 
dear, I think I wouldn’t be getting all sorts of odd people round 
me. You don’t understand ; you will be found believing everything 
everybody tells you. Now, I don’t say a word against this poor 
Lefussis ; I dare say he is a very honest fellow; but you must be 
cautious ; you don’t know anything of the world.’ 

‘Listen to him,’ Gabrielle said, ‘to him who believes every 
tale of grievance every one tells him in the streets, and who has to 
leave his purse at home if he is not to get rid of all that is in it 
before he comes half-way to the end of a walk! He would bid me 
be cautious and careful and knowing about the world, and all the 
rest of it.’ 

‘Well, well! good advice, you know, is good advice, even 
though one isn’t always wise oneself. You must be prudent, 
Gabrielle, and not set people talking, not give them a handle, 
and all that. If Taxal and I ever make fools of ourselves, why it 
doesn’t much matter. But tell poor Lefussis I'll do anything I 
can. Let him come and see me; he'll see Taxal to-day; I can’t 
wait.’ 

Gabrielle could not well explain to them what Lefussis pro- 
posed to do, except generally to save England. Major Leven 
shook his head gravely, and expressed his fear, in all seriousness, 
that that was past praying for. But he declared that he was not 
for openly proclaiming despair, and that he would work with Le- 
fussis or anyone else in a good cause. Then, as he had no end 
of other engagements, and as Mr. Taxal wanted to talk over some 
of them with him, it was arranged that Taxal should accompany 
him 6n some of his errands, and come back a little later in the 
day to see Lefussis and to hear the young aspirant for the crown 
of lyric song. It may be remarked that Taxal, for all his stock 
of native enthusiasm, grew grave when he heard of the new singer, 
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and thought hers a far more difficult undertaking than that of Mr, 
Lefussis. 

The time seemed long and slow to Gabrielle when Leven and 
Taxal were gone, and she was left alone. She did not like now 
to be left alone. In her girlish days she had delighted in occa- 
sional solitude, but now loneliness oppressed her. It set her 
thinking of the youth who had loved her, and tormenting herself 
with doubts as to whether she had been to him all that she might 
have been. It allowed her to go over and over again, to no pur- 
pose, the story of her long companionship with Mrs. Leven, and its 
harsh and sudden severance; and again she tortured herself by 
trying to make up her mind as to whether she was to blame, and 
whether there was anything that she ought to have done in time 
and had not done. Her schemes of active benevolence, too, seemed 
to grow chill and bodiless when she was long alone. Her eager 
temperament faded and withered in enforced inactivity. She was 
glad when her maid came to tell of the arrival of the aspiring 
singer, and the singer’s still more aspiring brother. 

Professor Elvin—he was professor of the art of arms—entered 
‘the room with a long gliding step forward, and then a short step, 
and then a long gliding step again. He was a man of forty, with 
hair and beard already turned grey. He was straight, and almost 
as lithe as one of his own fencing foils; and he was always in 
some attitude that now suggested soldier, and now actor, and now 
again dancing-master. His beard and moustache were neatly 
trimmed; the beard into a little peak, the moustache into points. 
He was dressed in a dark blue single-breasted frock coat, fawn- 
coloured ,trowsers, and wore lavender gloves, glossy and glazed with 
newness. Miss Elvin was a sallow girl, who looked as if she had 
stepped out of a medisval painting—her chin was so pointed, 
her mouth was so large, her lips were so thin, her eyes were s0 
long and mournful, her drapery was so darksome in its green. 
She had a way of first lowering and then suddenly raising her eyes, 
which discomposed the stranger. She accepted Gabrielle’s genial 
welcome with a proud humility, like one who, conscious of su- 
preme merit, leaves it to whomso it concerns to take the respon- 
sibility of making it known to the world. 

‘Yours is a noble ambition,’ Gabrielle said enthusiastically, 
meaning what she said. 

‘We have had enemies,’ Professor Elvin said, with a grand 
wave of the right arm. ‘We have had many enemies. You will 
not be surprised to hear that, Mrs. Vanthorpe. My sister’s voice 
and her talents must, of course, make enemies for her.’ 

‘I suppose so; I have no doubt,’ Gabrielle exclaimed, with 
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sparkling eyes. ‘ It is always so, I am afraid; the world is 
always like that. But I am not sorry to hear it in your case, 
Mr. Elvin ; I should not have much faith in anyone who did not 
make enemies. Such enmity is only a tribute to your sister’s 
talents.’ 

‘Just so; exactly so; you are quite right, madame; so we 
feel it, I assure you. The more I hear of plots and conspiracies 
against this dear girl, the more I feel encouraged—the more I en- 
courage her. I always say to her, “ You ought to be proud of 
this, Gertrude—proud of it, my sister; it proves that they fear 
you as a rival.” And they do fear her, Mrs. Vanthorpe; and they 
shall have cause to fear still more when she once begins to make 
her way.’ 

‘I have had some enemies, undoubtedly,’ the young aspirant 
said, with eyes modestly downcast, and speaking in the restrained 
tone of one who could tell startling things if she did but wish. 
‘You would hardly beiieve some of the things we have known of 
—known as a certainty—you would hardly believe them if you 
did not yourself know them. J don’t see why they should fear. 
The lyric stage is surely wide enough for all of us.’ 

‘They have conspired against her, madame; hatched plots and 
conspiracies to keep her off the boards of the Opera. The most 
popular singers of the day are in the plot—I won’t call them the 
greatest ; they are not great, any of them—and they have made the 
managers promise that she shall never have a chance. Why, I am 
ina position to prove that———’ (he named a famous queen of song) 
‘actually told the manager that she would never sing for him again 
if he as much as gave Gertrude a trial.’ 

‘ But that is unspeakably mean and pitiful,’ said Gabrielle ; ‘ I 
cannot imagine anything more ignoble. Oh, it is too shameful.’ 

Miss Elvin tossed her head and shrugged her shoulders, as if to 
signify that really that was nothing, if Gabrielle knew but all. 

‘When self-conceit once gets possession of the mind,’ the 
Professor loftily said, ‘there is no measuring the depths of folly 
and meanness to which it will carry its victims.’ 

‘That is only too true,’ Gabrielle answered, so earnestly that 
Miss Elvin looked sharply up at her, as if suspecting for a moment 
that the remark had in it something of present application. But 
Gabrielle spoke simply and in perfect good faith ; marvelling at 
the injustice and selfishness of a great singer, who, herself fed with 
success and fame, could endeavour to keep this poor young 
aspirant from even having a fair chance of showing what she could 
do. 

‘What I don’t quite see, said Gabrielle meditatively, ‘is how 
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we are to battle against this conspiracy. Don’t think I would 
have you fail in courage, Miss Elvin, or that I would fail ‘in 
courage myself. Only, if all these great singers are in a band 
against us ’—Gabrielle had already made Miss Elvin’s cause her 
own—‘ I fear we can hardly do much against them.’ 

‘Oh, madame, don’t be at all intimidated. We shall soon 
crush them ; crush them, madame, as completely as base plots ever 
were crushed. They think they can do anything now, because my 
sister is a poor unprotected girl, with no powerful friends to take 
up her cause, and only a humble fencing-master for a brother to 
fight her battle. Ah, if it were a battle that could he fought by 
a man’s right arm, they should see! But when they find that she 
has some friends after all, rich and powerful friends, it will be a 
very different thing, Mrs. Vanthorpe; a very different thing, 
madame. We'll soon bring the managers to their knees, and the 
press, ma’am, the critics who are now in league against us.’ 

‘But, Mr. Elvin,’ Gabrielle said, very earnestly, for she was 
anxious that the brother and sister should be under‘no illusions, 

I am afraid you must not think of gaining any rich or powerful 
friends through me. I am not rich, and my friends are not 
powerful. I can only offer your sister sympathy and a helping 
hand.’ 

*You are a lady, madame, of rank and distinction, whose 
name is already becoming a household word for deeds of noble and 
discriminating generosity. Pardon me, Mrs. Vanthorpe, if for once 
I decline to allow even you to interrupt me; I say this, madame, 
in your presence, because it is the truth. You have friends among 
the rich and the powerful. The distinguished young nobleman 
whose name you did me the great honour to mention to me is 
celebrated wherever music is known as a patron of the art as judi- 
cious as he is generous. A word from him—a word in season, 
madame—will amply prove to all the world that Gertrude Elvin is 
no longer an unprotected girl on whom envy may trample with 
impunity.’ 

‘ Well,’ Gabrielle said, when this burst of eloquence had passed 
away, ‘Iam sure Mr. Walter Taxal will do all he can to assist 
anyone who deserves his help, and whom—’ 

‘And whom you recommend, Mrs. Vanthorpe—whom you 
recommend. Gertrude and I are well aware to whom we shall owe 
any effort that may perchance be made on her behalf.’ 

‘But you know, Mr. Elvin—’ 

*I call myself Professor Elvin,’ the eloquent fencing-master 
observed, with a deprecatory movement of his hand and a melan- 
choly smile that seemed to say, ‘I know it isa weakness, I 
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know it is not a legal claim; yet prythee indulge me in at: least 
this poor conceit.’ 

‘I beg pardon ; of course I should have said Professor Elvin ; 
you know that I do not even pretend to be a qualified judge of 
singing.’ 

Professor Elvin made a gesture of earnest protestation, as if to 
imply that there really could be nothing in musical or any other 
science concerning which Mrs. Vanthorpe was not a -perfectly 
competent critic, authority, and judge. 

‘No; I really know very little about it, not nearly enough to 
make me even fancy myself qualified to have.a decided opinion ; 
and in any case I should be carried away by my inclinations, and 
your sister would seem to me to be Patti or Nilsson if I were.on 
her side, as I am.’ 

‘But excuse me,’ the Professor said. with a smile, * Patti or 
Nilsson! We hope to show you that Gertrude has much higher 
pretensions than to be classed with singers like Patti or Nilsson.’ 

‘TI don’t think anything of Patti or Nilsson,’ the aspirant her- 
self said, in her low thrilling tone. ‘They belong to a school with 
which I have no sympathy; I say so quite apart from any feeling 
of resentment which I might be justified in entertaining.’ 

‘You see, then,’ Gabrielle resumed, ‘ this only shows how little 
qualified I am to judge. I thought these were two great singers.’ 

‘ You are very good, Mrs. Vanthorpe,’ the Professor observed. 
The comment was intended to imply that it was only out of sheer 
goodness of heart that Mrs. Vanthorpe condescended to regard such 
persons as singers at all. 

‘Then you see, said Gabrielle, ‘I cannot answer for Mr. 
Taxal’s judgment. He perhaps may form a different opinion, 
Professor Elvin, from that which you and I form. We can’t tell; 
we shall have to wait until—until j 

‘Until he has heard Gertrude? Certainly, Mrs. Vanthorpe ; 
that is what we desire ; that is all we desire. We have no fear of 
the judgment of one so qualified as Mr. Taxal, although he is but 
an amateur. Gertrude only longs for an opportunity of proving to 
Mr. Taxal that she is not unworthy of your countenance and 
recommendation.’ 

‘I am not afraid of the issue,’ the aspirant said, first casting 
her eyes down and then suddenly turning all the light of them full 
on Gabrielle’s face. 

‘ Hereis Mr. Taxal, just come in time, Gabrielle said, delighted 
that he had come, and delighted too with the courage, the confi- 
dence, and the deep bright eyes of the aspirant. ‘It is like that I 
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would have a woman, she thought ; ‘ brave, strong, confident in her 
powers when she has them.’ 

Walter Taxal came forward somewhat awkward and timid-look- 
ing, and he positively blushed as he was presented to Miss Elvin, 
and she, having first dropped her eyes on the ground, then raised 
them to his and fixed him with an imploring gaze. No time was lost 
in making theexperiment. The aspirant sat down to the piano and 
accompanied herself; her brother turned the leaves of the piece of 
music which she had chosen. Walter Taxal’s short sight rendered 
his undertaking such a task a dangerous experiment; and more- 
over Professor Elvin had gently urged that, to appreciate his sister’s 
singing, the mind should be absolutely free from the strain of 
any duty, however welcome and graceful. Gabrielle stood behind 
the singer, full at once of fear and hope. Professor Elvin turned 
over each leaf with the action of a man delivering a final and 
triumphant thrust to some rival swordsman. 

The singing? Well, Miss Elvin had a voice of tremendous 
power and compass. There was a raw keen raucous energy about 
it that at first was positively startling. The little glass drops of the 
chandelier all rattled and echoed as the first notes played in among 
them. The strings of a harp at the other end of the room 
vibrated shrilly. The leaves of open books fluttered and rustled 
like startled birds. The room seemed to be filled to painful dis- 
tention with the volume of sound; the singer herself appeared to 
be possessed by her voice like a sibyl with the prophetic fury. 
Every limb of her moved; every bone and muscle seemed to be 
in corresponding motion as the sounds came forth. Her shoulders, 
her arms, her back, her knees, all were agitated together; not a 
vein was quiet ; the contortions of the sibyl at least were there. 
When she finished, it was as though she flung voice and song away 
from her with a passionate energy, like that of Atlas sick of his 
burden and tossing a world into unending space. Then there 
was silence, and Professor Elvin fell into an attitude and waited. 
Gabrielle fixed her eyes beseechingly on Walter Taxal. 

‘Great power, great power, quite a tremendous organ; no 
doubt about that,’ he said, after a moment’s pause. ‘This young 
lady is to be congratulated, really to be congratulated, on the pos- 
session of such a voice.’ 

‘Not many like that, sir, on the lyric stage now,’ Professor 
Elvin said defiantly. 

‘Not many like it; oh, no, certainly not; very rare, I am 
quite sure. Yes; the voice is all rightenough. A little more, per- 
haps, of culture, don’t you think ? Perhaps a certain want of train- 
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ing may be evident at times. The young lady has not been 
taught in Italy, perhaps?’ 

‘No, sir, she has not,’ her brother said sternly. 

‘I would suggest,’ Taxal went on, in a deprecating and even 
timid tone, ‘if it could be arranged, you know, that before 
venturing on a trial at the hands of any of our great people here— 
our managers, you know—she should have some little finishing train- 
ing inItaly. People think so much of Italy ; partly a Sama 
I dare say, but it might perhaps be well to give in to it.’ 

‘Then you don’t think my sister is fit to take a place on the 
lyric stage at once?’ 

‘ Well, I don’t exactly say that ; and you must understand that 
my opinion is that of a mere amateur. I don’t pretend to a 
decisive judgment of any kind; but I would suggest that a little 
more training would be well. We can’t suffer, you know, from a 
little more training at any time.’ 

Miss Elvin rose from the piano. 

‘I might say,’ she said with downcast eyes, ‘that a singer is 
hardly able to do justice to herself with an instrument like that. It 
is an excellent piano for all ordinary purposes, I am sure ; but it is 
hardly the instrument for an artist.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ Gabrielle interposed, seizing the opportunity for 
coming to the rescue; ‘that piano is nothing that a really great 
artist ought to touch. I felt all the time that it was not quite fair 
to Miss Elvin to ask her to sing to it. But I was so anxious to 
hear her, that I could not wait for a better time.’ 

‘Mrs. Vanthorpe is all goodness,’ Professor Elvin said in the 
tone of one who tenders to his wronger a Christian but reluctant 
forgiveness. 

‘Oh, I probably could not have done any better in any case,’ 
Miss Elvin said bitterly. 

There was another pause. Everyone felt depressed and 
awkward. At last Walter Taxal hit upon something to say. 
He happily remembered that there was to be a concert given in a 
few days at Lady Honeybell’s, in aid of the cause of independence 
in Thibet, and he thought it would be a capital thing if Miss 
Elvin were to sing there. It would be a great opportunity. 
Everyone would be there; some of the most famous singers had 
promised their assistance, and many of the greatest patrons of art, 
professional and amateur, would be among the audience. If Miss 
Elvin made an impression there, it would be a splendid opening 
for her. He was sure he could promise that Lady Honeybell would 
be delighted to enrol Miss Elvin on her list of singers. He would 
be able to let Miss Elvin know to-morrow. 
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This happy thought went far to restore satisfaction to the com- 
pany. Professor Elvin was profuse and statuesque in his manner 
of returning thanks. Miss Elvin expressed her gratitude with the 
carefully humbled air of one who submits to being misprised, and 
wishes it to be understood that, after what has passed, she admits 
that anything is good enough for her. Gabrielle insisted that for 
that night at least Miss Elvin must stay with her, as it was too 
far for her to go home with her brother and return next morning 
in time to hear the good news which Mr. Taxal was sure to bring 
about Lady Honeybelland the concert. Gertrude grew brighter at 
this, and accepted the offer readily. While she spoke a few words 
to her brother about some commissions he was to execute for her 
as he was, passing through town, Walter Taxal found an opportu- 
nity of exchanging a sentence or two.with Gabrielle. 

‘I hope you are satisfied with what I have said and done for 
your protégée?’ he asked. 

‘ Only half satisfied, Gabrielle replied. ‘ At least, I like what 
you have done very well, but not what you said. You don’t 
appear to me to be half enthusiastic enough. The poor girl was 
quite cast down ; there were tears in her eyes.’ 

‘ Well, but really, you know, one must not go too far in praising 
beginners. You have no idea of how self-conceited some of these 
people are, and what impossible notions they get into their heads.’ 

‘ But surely she has a wonderful voice? Come, you must admit 
that much, at least.’ 

‘Yes; she has a wonderful voice—very : wonderful; that’s 
exactly the word for it. I never heard anything like it; but 
whether it’s going to be wonderfully good or wonderfully bad is 
what I don’t quite profess to know. And look here, Mrs. Van- 
thorpe, excuse me; don’t you take too much trouble about these 
people; they'll not be grateful to you one bit. You have no idea 
what such self-conceit can do. That fellow’s a cad, depend upon 
it; he thinks he can trade upon his sister’s voice.’ 

‘I am sorry you take it in that way, Gabrielle said, disap- 
pointed. ‘I had set my heart on getting that poor girl a 
chance to be heard, and I know she will succeed. What dol 
care about her brother or his manners? I feel for the girl; I am 
sure she has genius; I know she has, and I only wish I could do 
something for her.’ 

‘Well, we'll all try to do something for her,’ Taxal said, in 
great alarm lest he should have offended Gabrielle, and wishing 
he had given it as his opinion that Miss Elvin had gifts more pro- 
mising than those of any songstress since Malibran. ‘I am only 
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afraid of encouraging too much hope, letting her in for disappoint- 
ment and all that.’ 

‘Men have no sympathy but with the successful,’ said Gabrielle 
sententiously, aud forgetting at the moment that the man before 
her had hardly ever in his life been the advocate of any but some 
lost and hopeless cause. 

‘Oh, come, Mrs. Vanthorpe, you must really think a little 
better of us; and in this case I will do all I can; I’ll move 
heaven and earth, in fact, to show you that I am not so bad as all 
that, and that I have sympathy with merit even before it 
succeeds.’ 

At this moment one of Gabrielle’s maids brought her a card 
from Mr. Lefussis. 

‘ You have done too much for me to-day already,’ said Gabrielle. 
‘Can you stand Mr. Lefussis ?’ 

‘Mr. Anybody for you. I am only too glad to have a chance 
of making up for my comparative failure to satisfy you as to your 
musical friend.’ 

Mr. Lefussis entered, bowing to Gabrielle with ancient grace, 
and still carrying his hat somehow as if it were one proper to the 
courtly costume of a Beauclerk or a Wyndham. He had hardly 
begun to pay his formal respects when she was informed that Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Charlton had come, and were waiting below. This 
was indeed the evening for which Gabrielle had invited our friends, 
and she had not forgotten the invitation; but she had certainly 
failed to observe how time was flying in her various other occupa- 
tions. It was now seven o’clock. She seemed to the kindly 
Walter to be a little embarrassed by the simultaneous appearance 
of such a little crowd of visitors. He glanced significantly at 
Lefussis and then at Gabrielle, and his look clearly asked her, 
‘Shall I take him away?’ and her reply, conveyed too in one quiet 
glance, said, ‘Oh, yes, if you can.’ Gabrielle introduced him to 
Lefussis with becoming dignity of manner. 

‘I begged Mrs. Vanthorpe to be kind enough to introduce me,’ 
Walter said, ‘although I think you and I have met before, Mr. 
Lefussis. We have been engaged in the same good cause, I know, 
more than once. Now, Mrs. Vanthorpe has promised to excuse 
me, and I hope you will excuse me too; I have to speak at a meet- 
ing in the East-end to night, and there is only just time to-get a 
hasty scrap of dinner at my club as I go along. If you don’t 
mind coming with me, we can jump into a cab, get a morsel of 
dinner, and you shall accompany me to the meeting, and we can 
talk over the things you want to speak of as we go along.’ 

Never was a man more delighted than Mr. Lefussis. He did 
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not even stop to complete the explanation he was beginning to 
give concerning the lateness of his visit, and the delays which had 
unavoidably made it so late. He took a grateful but hurried farewell 
of Gabrielle, and went off with Taxal, feeling as if he were 
suddenly restored to that delightful world of political movement 
and of brilliant names from which he had long been an exile. 
As Walter was disappearing, he cast one glance back upon 
Gabrielle, which seemed to have almost as much meaning in it as 
the cry that the soldier rushing into battle sends back to his great 
chief, ‘ You shall praise me this time, O Cesar.’ 

Descending the stairs, they met Robert Charlton and Janet. 
Mr. Lefussis could not refrain from stopping to exchange a word 
with them in the pride of his heart. 

* Glad to see you ; haven’t a moment to spare. I am just going 
to dine with young Taxal, Lord Taxal’s son; we have to attend a 
very important meeting afterwards. Tell you all about it to- 
morrow. Good-bye.’ 

‘Fool!’ was the murmured observation of Charlton as his friend 
hurried after Walter Taxal. ‘I am sorry we came here, Janet, 
he muttered to his wife as they were being shown up-stairs. 


(To be continued.) 
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BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


I. 


HEAR that the ‘shocking story of my conduct’ was widely 
circulated at the ball, and that public opinion (among the 
ladies), in every part of the room, declared I had disgraced myself. 
But there was one dissentient voice in this chorus of general 
condemnation. You spoke, Madam, with all the authority of your 
wide celebrity and your high rank. You said :—‘I am personally 
a stranger to the young lady who is the subject of remark—I am 
not even acquainted with her name. If I venture to interfere, it is 
only to remind you that there are two sides to every story. MayI 
ask, in the interests of mercy, if you have waited to pass sentence 
on her until you have heard what she has to say in her own 
defence ?’ 

These just and generous words produced (if I am correctly 
informed) a dead silence. Not one of the women who had con- 
demned me had heard me in my own defence. Not one of them 
ventured to answer you. 

How I may stand in the opinions of such persons as these, is a 
matter of perfect indifference to me. Not because I am a woman 
of extraordinary fortitude, but because I shall soon be beyond the 
reach of London gossip and London scandal. My good husband 
has received a foreign appointment which places us in an honour- 
able and independent position. We leave England in a few days; 
and we are not likely to return to our own country for some years to 
come. Under these circumstances, may I speak of my heartfelt 
gratitude ? may I own how anxious I am to stand well in your 
opinion? I cannot contemplate my approaching departure, with- 
out feeling eager to satisfy you that I am not unworthy of the 
interest you have taken in seeing justice done to a stranger. I shall 
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be so proud of bearing away with me even the most trifling expres- 
sion of your sympathy! Will you read my little story, and decide 
for yourseif if I deserve the hard things that have been said of 
me? Yes, I am sure you will! 


II. 


Wuo am I—to begin with ? 

I suppose I shall best: answer that question by describing my- 
self as one of the fortunate persons who are possessed of advantages 
of birth. My father was the second son of an English nobleman. 
My mother was the lineal descendant of one of the oldest families 
in South Germany. I lost both my parents when I was sixteen 
years old ; and I went to live with my uncle (my father’s younger 
brother), who was also appointed my guardian until I came of age. 
His wife (my aunt by marriage) brought him a handsome fortune. 
She, too, belonged to the higher rank of socicty. 

You will find, as I go on, that I abstain from mentioning any 
family names. The motives which—if they did not absolutely lead 
to my marriage—did certainly hasten it, are connected with the 
discovery of an event which must never be traced to the persons 
concerned init. For this reason I have marked my narrative 
‘ private ;’ and I trust to you not to let it be seen by other eyes 
than yours. If I mention my uncle by his military title, as ‘ the 
General,’ and if I change my aunt’s Christian name, I shall 
keep a secret which I feel bound by the strongest motives of 
gratitude and honour to respect—and, at the same time, I shall 
place my position before you unreservedly in its true aspect. To 
have done all the sooner with the troublesome question of names, 
I may add that I bear my German mother’s Christian name, 
‘Wilhelmina.’ All my friends, in the days when I had friends, 
used to shorten this to ‘ Mina.’ Be my friend so far, and call 
me Mina, too. 

My troubles began with—what do you think? With nothing 
better and nothing worse than the engagement of a new groom. 

This seems, no doubt, a very odd way of appealing to your 
interest, at the outset of my story. Fortunately, I am writing to 
a just woman, who will suspend her opinion until she knows a little 
more of me. 

We were in London for the season. At the time I am now 
speaking of, I had lived for five years under the protection of my 
uncle and aunt. WhenI think of the good General’s fatherly 
kindness to me, I despair of writing about it in any adequate terms. 
To own the truth, the tears get into my eyes, and I cannot write 
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at all. As for my relations with Lady Catherine, I only do her 
justice if I say that she performed her duties towards me without 
the slightest pretension, and in the most charming manner. At 
past forty years old she was still universally admired, though she 
had lost the one attraction which distinguished her before my time 
—the attraction of a perfectly beautiful figure. With fine hair 
and expressive eyes, she was otherwise a plain woman. Her un- 
assuming cleverness and her fascinating manners were the qualities 
no doubt which made her popular everywhere. We never quarrelled. 
Not because I was always amiable, but because Lady Catherine 
would not allow it. She managed meas she managed her husband, 
with perfect tact. With certain occasional checks—exceptions 
which only proved the rule—she absolutely governed the General. 
There were eccentricities in his character which made him a man 
easily ruled by a clever woman. Deferring to his opinion, so far 
as appearances went, my aunt generally contrived to get her own 
way inthe end. Except when he was at his club, happy in his 
gossip, his good dinners, and his whist, my excellent uncle lived 
under a despotism, in the happy delusion that he was master in his 
own house. 

Prosperous and pleasant as it appears on the surface, my life 
had its sad side for a young woman. 

In the commonplace routine of our existence, as wealthy people 
in the upper rank, there was nothing to ripen the growth of the 
better and deeper capacities in my nature. Heartily as I loved 
and admired my uncle, he was neither of an age nor of a character 
to be the chosen depositary of my most secret thoughts, the friend 
of my inmost heart, who could show me how to make the best and 
the most of my life. With friends and admirers in plenty, I had 
found no one who could hold this position towards me. In the 
midst of society I was, unconsciously, a lonely woman. My 
happiest moments were those moments when I took refuge in my 
music and my books. Out of the house, my one diversion, always 
welcome, and always fresh, was riding. Without any false modesty, 
I may mention that I had lovers as well as admirers ; but not one 
of them produced an impression on my heart. In all that related 
to the tender passion, as it is called, I was an undeveloped being. 
The influence that men have on women, because they are men, was 
really and truly amysteryto me. I was ashamed of my own cold- 
ness—I tried, honestly tried, to copy other girls ; to feel my heart 
beating in the presence of the one chosen man, as it did certainly 
beat, for example, when I went out hunting with the General. 
But it was not to be done. When a man pressed my hand, I felt 
it in my rings, instead of my heart. 
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Don’t suppose I am writing in this way about myself, out of 
mere vanity. I am trying to prepare you for what istocome. If 
I can only enable you to see some of the defects and weaknesses of 
my character, as clearly as I can now see them myself, you will, I 
think, feel more indulgently towards me when I make my confession. 
And perhaps you will be all the readier to remember that I had 
neither mother nor sister to confide in, at a time when I most 
wanted a word of advice. 

This said, I have now done with the past, and may get on to 
the strange events which have associated themselves with a later 
time. 


IIT. 


I HAVE mentioned that we were in London for the season. One 
morning, I went out riding with my uncle, as usual, in Hyde Park. 

The General’s service in the army had been in a cavalry regi- 
ment—service distinguished by merits which justified his rapid 
rise to the high places in his profession. In the hunting-field, he 
‘was noted as one of the most daring and most accomplished riders 
in our county. He had always delighted in riding young and 
high-spirited horses ; and the habit remained with him after he 
had quitted the active duties of his profession in later life. From 
first to last he had met with no accidents worth remembering, 
until the unlucky morning when he went out with me. His 
horse, a fiery chestnut, ran away with him, in that part of the 
Park-ride called Rotten Row. With the purpose of keeping 
clear of other riders, he spurred his runaway horse at the rail 
which divides the Row from the grassy enclosure at its side. The 
terrified animal swerved in taking the leap, and dashed him 
against a tree. He was dreadfully shaken and injured ; but his 
strong constitution carried him through to recovery—with the 
serious drawback of an incurable lameness in one leg. The 
doctors, on taking leave of their patient, united in warning him 
(at his age, and bearing in mind his weakened leg) to ride no 
more restive horses. ‘A quiet cob, General,’ they all suggested. 
My uncle was sorely mortified and offended. ‘If I am fit for 
nothing but a quiet cob,’ he said bitterly, ‘I will ride no more.’ 
He kept his word. No one ever saw the General on horseback 
again. 

Under these sad “eircumstances (and my aunt being no horse- 
woman ), I had apparently no other choice than to give up riding 
also. But my kind-hearted uncle was not the man to let me ke 
sacrificed to this disappointment. His own riding-groom had 
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been one of his soldier-servants in the cavalry regiment—--a 
quaint, sour-tempered old man, not at all the sort of person to 
attend on a young lady taking her riding-exercise alone. ‘ We 
must find a smart fellow who can be trusted,’ said the General. 
‘I shall inquire at the club.’ 

For a week afterwards, a succession of grooms, recommended by 
friends, applied for the vacant place. 

The General found insurmountable objections to all of them. 
‘1’ll tell you what I have done,’ he announced one day, with the air 
of a man who had hit on a grand discovery; ‘I have advertised in 
the papers.’ 

Lady Catherine looked up from her embroidery with the placid 
smile that was peculiar to her. ‘I don’t quite like advertising 
for a servant, she said. ‘ You are at the mercy of a stranger ; you 
don’t know that you are not engaging a drunkard or a thief.’ 

‘Or you may be deceived by a false character,’ I added, on my 
side. I seldom ventured, at domestic consultations, on giving my 
opinion unasked—but the new groom represented a subject in 
which I felt a strong personal interest. In a certain sense, he was 
to be my groom. 

‘Il’m much obliged to you both for warning me that I am so 
easy to deceive,’ the General remarked satirically. ‘ Unfortunately, 
the mischief is done. Three men have answered my advertise- 
ment already. I expect them here to-morrow to be examined for 
the place.’ 

Lady Catherine looked up from her embroidery again. ‘ Are 
you going to see them yourself?’ she asked softly. ‘I thought 
the steward—-—’ 

‘I have hitherto considered myself a better judge of a groom 
than my steward,’ the General interposed. ‘ However, don’t be 
alarmed; I won’t act on my own sole responsibility, after the hint 
you have given me. You and Mina shall lend me your valuable 
assistance, and discover whether they are thieves, drunkards, and 
what not, before I feel the smallest suspicion of it, myself.’ 


IV. 

WE naturally supposed that the General was joking. No. This 
was one of those rare occasions on which my aunt’s tact—infallible 
in matters of importance—proved to be at fault in a trifle. My 
uncle’s self-esteem had been touched in a tender place; and he 
had resolved to make us feel it. The next morning a polite 
message came, requesting our presence in the library, to see the 
grooms. My aunt (always ready with her smile, but rarely 
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tempted into laughing outright) did for once laugh heartily. ‘It 
is really too ridiculous!’ she said. However, she pursued her 
policy of always yielding, in the first instance. We went together 
to the library. 

The three grooms were received in the order in which they 
presented themselves for approval. Two of them bore the in- 
effaceable mark of the public-house so plainly written on their 
villanous faces, that even I could see it. My uncle ironically 
asked us to favour him with our opinions. Lady Catherine 
answered with her sweetest smile: ‘Pardon me, General—we 
are here to learn.’ The words were nothing; but the manner in 
which they were spoken was perfect. Few men could have resisted 
that gentle influence—and the General was not one of the few. 
He stroked his moustache, and returned to his petticoat govern- 
ment. ‘The two grooms were dismissed. 

On the entry of the third and last man, we all three opened 
our eyes with the same sensation of surprise. 

If the stranger’s short coat and tight trousers had not pro- 
claimed his vocation in life, we should have taken it for granted 
that there had been some mistake, and that we were favoured 
with a visit from a gentleman unknown. He was_ between 
dark and light in complexion, with frank clear blue eyes; quiet, 
modest, intelligent-looking; slim in his figure; easy in his 
movements ; respectful in his manner, but perfectly free from 
servility. ‘I say!’ the General blurted out, addressing my aunt 
confidentially, ‘he looks as if he would do, doesn’t he ?’ 

I expected to see Lady Catherine’s invariable smile. For once, 
the smile seemed to be not ready. ‘It rests with you to decide, 
she answered in lower tones than usual. 

‘Step forward, my man,’ said the General. The groom ad- 
vanced from the door, bowed, and stopped at the foot of the table 
—my uncle sitting at the head, with my aunt and myself on 
either side of him. The inevitable questions began. 

‘What is your name?’ 

‘ Michael Bloomfield.’ 

‘Your age ?’ 

‘ Twenty-six.’ 

My aunt’s interest in the proceedings seemed to be slacken- 
ing already. A little weary sigh escaped her. She leaned back 
resignedly in her chair. 

The General went on with his questions :—‘ What experience 
have you had as a groom?’ 

‘I began learning my work, sir, before I was twelve years old.’ 

‘Yes! yes! I mean, what private families have you served in?’ 
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‘ Two, sir.’ 

‘ How long have you been in your two situations ?’ 

‘Four years in the first; and three in the second.’ 

The General looked agreeably surprised. ‘Seven years in only 
two situations is a good character in itselfy he remarked. ‘ Who 
are your references ?’ 

The groom laid two papers on the table. 

‘I don’t take written references,’ said the General. 

‘Be pleased to read my papers, sir,’ answered the groom. 

My uncle looked sharply across the table. The groom sus- 
tained the look with respectful but unshaken composure. The 
General took up the papers, and seemed to be once more favourably 
impressed as he read them. ‘ Personal references in each case if 
required, in support of strong written recommendations from both 
his employers, he informed myaunt. ‘ Copy the addresses, Mina. 
Very satisfactory, I must say. Don’t you think so yourself?’ he 
resumed, turning again to my aunt. 

Lady Catherine replied by a courteous bend of ker head. She 
looked at the groom absently, like a person whose mind was other- 
wise occupied. The General went on with his questions. They 
related to the management of horses; and they were answered to 
his complete satisfaction. ‘Michael Bloomfield, you know your 
business,’ he said, ‘and you have a good character. Leave your 
address. When I have consulted your references, you shall hear 
from me.’ 

The groom took out a blank card, and wrote his name and 
address on it. I looked over my uncle’s shoulder when he received 
the card. Another surprise! The handwriting was simply irre- 
proachable—the lines running perfectly straight, and every letter 
completely formed. As this perplexing person made his modest 
bow, and withdrew, the General, struck by an after-thought, called 
him back from the door. 

‘One thing more,’ said my uncle. ‘About friends and 
followers? I consider it my duty to my servants to allow them to 
see their relations ; but I expect them to submit to certain con- 
ditions in return 

‘I beg your pardon, sir, the groom interposed. ‘I shall not 
give you any trouble on that score. I have no relations.’ 

‘No brothers or sisters ?’ asked the General. 

‘None, sir.’ 

‘Father and mother both dead ?’ 

‘I don’t know, sir.’ 

‘You don’t know! What does that mean ?’ 

‘Iam telling you the plain truth, sir. I must have hada 
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father and mother, of course. But I never heard who they were— 
and I don’t expect to hear now.’ 

He said those words with a bitter composure which impressed 
me painfully. Lady Catherine was far from feeling it as I did. 
Her languid interest in the engagement of the groom seemed to 
be completely exhausted—and that was all. She rose, in her easy 
graceful way, and looked out of window at the courtyard and 
fountain, the house-dog in his kennel, and the stable doors beyond. 
My uncle’s eyes followed her; he asked if she were tired. Her 
back was turned on him, in the position which she now occupied. 
She only answered, ‘ No,’ without looking round. 

During this interval, the groom remained near the table, 
respectfully waiting for his dismissal. The General spoke to him 
sharply, for the first time. I could see that my good uncle had 
noticed the cruel tone of that passing reference to the parents, 
and thought of it as I did. 

‘One word more, before you go, he said. ‘If I don’t find 
you more mercifully inclined towards my horses than you seem to 
be towards your father and mother, you won’t remain long in my 
service. You might have told me you had never heard who your 
‘parents were, without speaking as if you didn’t care to hear.’ 

‘ May I say a bold word, sir, in my own defence ?’ 

He put the question very quietly, but, at the same time, so 
firmly that he even surprised my aunt. She looked round from 
the window—then turned back again, and stretched out her hand 
towards the curtain, intending as I supposed to alter the arrange- 
ment of it. The groom went on. 

‘May I ask, sir, why I should care about a father and mother 
who deserted me? Mind what you are about, my lady!’ he cried, 
-—suddenly addressing my aunt. ‘There’s a cat in the folds of that 
curtain; she might frighten you.’ 

He had barely said the words, before the housekeeper’s large 
tabby cat, taking its noonday siesta in the looped-up fold of the 
curtain, leaped out and made for the door. In spite of the warn- 
ing, Lady Catherine was frightened. A faint cry escaped her; 
she sank into the nearest chair. ‘ Let the creature out,’ she 
whispered to me. ‘This will not happen again,’ she added, re- 
assuring the General by a faint smile. ‘The housekeeper shall 
give up her cat, or give up her situation.’ 

She rose, and, advancing to the table, addressed herself to the 
groom for the first time. Towards her inferiors in social position 
her manner was perfect; always considerate and kind, without 
ever touching the objectionable extremes of undue familiarity on 
one side, or of undue condescension on the other, When she 
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spoke to the groom, she amazed me. She was so haughty and so 
ungracious that I declare I hardly recognised her ! 

‘Did you see the cat ?’ she asked. 

‘No, my lady.’ 

‘Then, how did you know the creature was in the curtain ?’ 

For the first time since he had entered the room, the groom 
looked a little confused. ‘ It’s a sort of presumption for a man in 
my position to be subject to a nervous infirmity,’ he answered. 
‘I am one of those persons (the weakness is not uncommon, as 
your ladyship is aware) who know by their own unpleasant sensa- 
tions when a cat is in the room. I believe the ‘antipathy,’ as the 
gentlefolks call it, must have been born in me. As long as I 
can remember F 

My aunt turned to the General, without attempting tc conceal 
that she took no sort of interest in the groom’s remembrances. 
‘Haven’t you done with the man yet?’ she asked. The General 
started at the unusual abruptness of her tone, and gave the groom 
his dismissal. ‘You shall hear from me in three days’ time. 
Good morning.’ 

Michael Bloomfield looked at my aunt for a moment with 
steady attention, and left the room. 


¥. 

‘You don’t mean to engage that man?’ said Lady Catherine, 
as the door closed. 

‘Why not ?’ asked my uncle, looking very much surprised. 

‘I have taken a dislike to him.’ 

This short sharp answer was so entirely out of the character of 
my aunt, that the General took her kindly by the hand, and said, 
‘I am afraid you are not well.’ 

She irritably withdrew her hand. ‘I don’t feel well. It 
doesn’t matter.’ 

‘It does matter, Catherine. What can I do for you?’ 

‘ Write to the man—-—’ She paused and smiled contemptu- 
ously. ‘Imagine a groom with an antipathy to cats!’ she said, 
turning to me. ‘ Write, she resumed, addressing her husband, 
‘and tell him to look for another place.’ 

‘What objection can I make to him?’ the General asked 
helplessly. 

‘Good heavens! can’t you make an excuse? Say he is too 
young.’ 

My uncle looked at me in expressive silence—walked slowly to 
the writing-table—and glanced at his wife, in the faint hope that 
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she might change her mind. Their eyes met—and she seemed to 
recover the command of her temper. The famous smile that 
fascinated everybody made its appearance again. She put her 
hand caressingly on the General’s shoulder. ‘I remember the 
time,’ she said softly, ‘ when any caprice of mine was a command 
to you. Ah, I was younger then!’ 

The General’s reception of this little advance was thoroughly 
characteristic of him. He first kissed Lady Catherine’s hand, and 
then he wrote the letter. My aunt rewarded him by a look, and 
left the library. 

‘What the deuce is the matter with her?’ my uncle said to 
me, when we were alone. ‘Do you dislike the man too?’ 

‘Certainly not. So far as I can judge, he appears to be just 
the sort of person we want.’ 

‘And knows thoroughly well how to manage horses, my dear. 
What can be Lady Catherine’s objection to him?’ 

As the words passed his lips, Lady Catherine opened the 
library door. 

‘I am so ashamed of myself,’ she said sweetly. ‘At my age, I 
have been behaving like a spoilt child. How good you are to me, 
General! Let me try to make amends for my misconduct. Will 
you permit me ?” 

She took up the General’s letter, without waiting for permis- 
sion ; tore it to pieces, smiling pleasantly all the while ; and threw 
the fragments into the waste-paper basket. ‘As if you didn’t 
know better than I do!’ she said, kissing him on the forehead. 
‘ Engage the man by all means.’ 

She left the room for the second time. For the second time 
my uncle looked at me in blank perplexity—and I looked back at 
him in the same condition of mind. The sound of the luncheon 
bell was ‘equally a relief to both of us. Not a word more was 
spoken on the subject of the new groom. His references were 
verified ; and he entered the General’s service in three days’ time. 


VI. 


Atways careful in anything that concerned my welfare, no 
matter how trifling it might be, my uncle did not trust me alone 
with the new groom when he first entered our service. Two old 
friends of the General accompanied me at his special request, and 
reported the man to be perfectly competent and trustworthy. 
After that, Michael rode out with me alone; my friends among 
young ladies seldom caring to accompany me, when I abandoned 
the Park for the quiet country roads, on the north and west of 
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London. Was it wrong in me to talk to him on these expeditions ? 
It would surely have been treating a man like a brute never to 
take the smallest notice of him—especially as his conduct was 
uniformly respectful towards me. Not once, by word or look, did 
he presume on the position which my favour permitted him to 
occupy. 

Ought I to blush, when I confess (though he was only a groom) 
that he interested me ? 

In the first place, there was something romantic in the very 
blankness of the story of his life. He had been left, in his infancy, 
in the stables of a gentleman living in. Kent, near the high-road 
between Gravesend and Rochester. The same day, the stable-boy 
had met a woman running out of the yard, pursued by the dog. 
She was a stranger and was not well dressed. While the boy was 
protecting her by chaining the dog to his kennel, she was quick 
enough to place herself beyond the reach of pursuit. The infant’s 
clothing proved, on examination, to be of the finest linen. He 
was warmly wrapt in a beautiful shawl of some foreign manufacture, 
entirely unknown to all the persons present, including the master 
and mistress of the house. Among the folds of the shawl there 
was discovered a letter, without date, signature, or address, which 
it was presumed the woman must have forgotten. Like the shawl, 
the paper was of foreign manufacture. The handwriting presented 
a strongly marked character ; and the composition plainly revealed 
the mistakes of a person imperfectly acquainted with the English 
language. The contents of the letter merely related to the means 
supplied for the support of the child. Instead of paying the 
money by instalments, the writer had committed the folly of 
enclosing a sum of a hundred pounds in one remittance. At the 
close of the letter, an appointment was made for a meeting, in 
six months’ time, on the eastward side of London Bridge. The 
stable-boy’s description of the woman who had passed him showed 
that she belonged to the lower class. To such a person a hundred 
pounds would be a fortune. She had, no doubt, abandoned the 
child, and made off with the money. No trace of her was ever 
found. On the day of the appointment the police watched the 
eastward side of London Bridge without making any discovery. 
Through the kindness of the gentleman in whose stables he had 
been found, the first ten years of the boy’s life were passed under 
the protection of a charitable asylum. They gave him the name 
of one of the little inmates who had died; and they sent him out 
to service before he was eleven years old. He was harshly treated, 
and ran away; wandered to some training-stables near New- 
market ; attracted the favourable notice of the head-groom, was 
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employed among the other boys, and liked the occupation. Grow- 
ing up to manhood, he had taken service in private families as a 
groom. Such was the record of twenty-six years of his life! 

Taking him apart from his story, there was something in the 
man himself which attracted attention, and made one think of 
him in his absence. 

For example, there was a spirit of resistance to his destiny in 
him, which is very rarely found in serving-men of his order. I 
might never have known this, if the General had not asked me to 
accompany him in one of his periodical visits of inspection to the 
stables. He was so well satisfied, that he proposed extending his 
investigations to the groom’s own room. ‘If you don’t object, 
Michael?’ he added, with his customary consideration for the self- 
respect of all persons in his employment. Michael’s colour rose a 
little; he looked at me. ‘Iam afraid the young lady will not 
find my room quite so tidy as it ought to be,’ he said as he opened 
the door for us. 

The only disorder in the groom’s room was produced, to our 
surprise, by the groom’s books and papers. Cheap editions of the 
English poets, translations of Latin and Greek classics, handbooks 
- for teaching French and German ‘without a master,’ selections 
from the great French and German writers, carefully written 
‘exercises’ in both languages, manuals of short-hand, with more 
‘exercises’ in that art, were scattered over the table, round the 
central object of a reading-lamp, which spoke plainly of studies by 
night. ‘Why, what is all this?’ cried the General. ‘Are you 
going to leave me, Michael, and set up a school?’ Michael 
answered in sad submissive tones. ‘I try to improve myself, sir 
—though I sometimes lose heart and hope.’ ‘Hope of what ?’ 
asked my uncle. ‘ Are you not content to bea servant? Must you 
rise in the world, as the saying is?’ The groom shrank a little at 
that abrupt question. ‘If I had relations to care for me and help 
me along the hard ways of life,’ he said, ‘ I might be satisfied, sir, 
to remain asI am. As it is, I have no one to think about but 
myself—and I am fool enough sometimes to look beyond myself.’ 
So far, I had kept silence ; but I could no longer resist giving him 
a word of encouragement—his confession was so sadly and so 
patiently made. ‘You speak too harshly of yourself, I said; 
‘the best and greatest men have begun like you by looking 
beyond themselves.’ For a moment our eyes met. I admired the 
poor lonely fellow trying so modestly and so bravely to teach him- 
self—and I did not care to conceal it. He was the first to look 
away; some suppressed emotion turned him deadly pale. Was I 
the cause of it? I felt myself tremble as that bold question came 
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into my mind. The General, with one sharp glance at me, 
diverted the talk (not very delicately, as I thought) to the misfor- 
tune of Michael’s birth. ‘I have heard of your being deserted in 
your infancy by some woman unknown,’ he said. ‘ What has 
become of the things you were wrapped in, and the letter that was 
found on you? They might lead to a discovery, one of these days.’ 
The groom smiled. ‘The last master I served thought of it as 
you do, sir. He was so good as to write to the gentleman who 
was first burdened with the care of me—and the things were sent 
to me in return.’ He took up an unlocked leather bag, which 
opened by touching a brass knob, and showed us the shawl, the 
linen (sadly faded by time), and the letter. We were puzzled by 
the shawl. My uncle, who had served in the East, thought it 
looked like a very rare kind of Persian work. We examined with 
interest the letter, and the fine linen. When Michael quietly 
remarked, as we handed them back to him, ‘They keep the 
secret, you see,’ we could only look at each other, and own there 
was nothing more to be said. 


VII. 


Taart night, lying awake thinking, I made my first discovery 
of a great change that had come over me. I can only describe 
my sensations in the trite phrase—I felt like a new woman. 

Never yet had my life been so enjoyable to me as it was now. 
I was conscious of a delicious lightness of heart. The simplest 
things pleased me; I was ready to be kind to everybody, and to 
admire everything. Even the familiar scenery of my rides in the 
Park developed beauties which I had never noticed before. The 
enchantments of music affected me to tears. I was absolutely in 
love with my dogs and my birds—and, as for my maid, I be- 
wildered the girl with presents, and gave her holidays almost 
before she could ask fur them. In a bodily sense, I felt an extra- 
ordinary accession of strength and activity. I romped with the 
dear old General, and actually kissed Lady Catherine, one morning, 
instead of letting her kiss me as usual. My friends noticed my 
new outburst of gaiety and spirit-—and wondered what had pro- 
duced it. Is there any limit to the self-deception of which a 
human being is capable? I can honestly say that I wondered 
too! Only on that wakeful night which followed our visit to 
Michael’s room, did I feel myself on the way to a clear understand- 
ing of the truth. The next morning completed the process of 
enlightenment. I went out riding as usual. The instant when 
Michael put his hand under my foot as I sprang into the saddle, 
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his touch flew all over me like a flame. I knew who had made a 
new woman of me, from that moment. 

As to describing the first sense of confusion that overwhelmed 
me, even if I were a practised writer, I should be incapable of 
doing it. I pulled down my veil, and rode on in a sort of trance. 
Fortunately for me, our house looked on the Park, and I had only 
to cross the road. Otherwise, I should certainly have met with 
some accident among the passing vehicles. To this day, I don’t 
know where I rode. The horse went his own way quietly—and 
the groom followed me. 

The groom! There is, I suppose, no civilised human creature 
so free from the hateful and anti-Christian pride of rank asa 
woman who loves with all her heart and soul, for the first time in 
her life. I only tell the truth (in however unfavourable a light it 
may place me) when I declare that my confusion was entirely due 
to the discovery that I was in love. I was not ashamed of myself 
for being in love with the groom. I had given my heart to the 
man. What did the accident of his position matter? Put 
money into his pockets and a title before his name—by another 
accident: in speech, manners, and attainments, he would be a 
gentleman worthy of his wealth and worthy of his rank. Even 
the natural dread of what my relations and friends might say, if 
they discovered my secret, seemed, in the entirely pure and entirely 
exalted state of my feelings, to be a sensation so unworthy of me 
and of him, that I looked round, and called to him to speak to me, 
and asked him questions about horses, which kept him riding 
nearly side by side with me. Ah, how I enjoyed the gentle 
deference and respect of his manner as he answered me! He was 
hardly bold enough to raise his eyes to mine, when I looked at 
him. Absorbed in the Paradise of my own making, I rode on 
slowly, and was only aware that friends had passed and recognised 
me, by seeing him touch his hat. I looked round and discovered 
the women smiling ironically as they rode by. That one circum- 
stance roused me rudely from my dream. I let Michael fall back 
again to his proper place, and quickened my horse’s pace ; angry 
with myself, angry with the world in general—then suddenly 
changing, and being fool enough and child enough to feel ready 
to cry. How long these varying moods lasted, I don’t know. On 
returning, I slipped off my horse without waiting for Michael to 
help me, and ran into the house without even wishing him ‘Good 
day.’ 
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VIII. 


Arter taking off my riding-habit, and cooling my hot face 
with eau-de-cologne and water, I went down to the room which 
we called the morning-room. The piano there was my favourite 
instrument—and I had the idea of trying what music would do 
towards helping me to compose myself. 

As I sat down before the piano, I heard the opening of the 
door of the breakfast-room (separated from me by a curtained 
archway ), and the voice of Lady Catherine asking if Michael had 
returned to the stables. On the servant’s reply in the affirmative, 
she desired that he might be sent to her immediately. No doubt, 
I ought either to have left the morning-room, or to have let 
my aunt know of my presence there. I did neither the one 
nor the other. The imveterate dislike that she bad taken to 
Michael had, to all appearances, subsided. She had once or twice 
actually taken opportunities of speaking to him kindly. I believed 
this was due to the caprice of the moment. The tone of her voice 
too suggested, on this occasion, that she had some spiteful object 
in view, in sending for him. I deliberately waited to hear what 
passed between them. 

Lady Catherine began. 

‘ You were out riding to-day with Miss Mina ?’ 

‘Yes, my lady.’ 

‘Turn to the light. I wish to see people when I speak to them. 
—You were observed by some friends of mine; your conduct 
excited remark. Do you know your business as a lady’s groom ?’ 

‘I have had seven years’ experience, my lady.’ 

‘Your business is to ride at a certain distance behind your 
mistress. Has your experience taught you that?’ 

‘Yes, my lady.’ 

‘You were not riding behind Miss Mina—your horse was 
almost side by side with hers. Do you deny it?’ 

‘No, my lady.’ 

‘You behaved with the greatest impropriety—you were seen 
talking to Miss Mina. Do you deny that ?’ 

‘No, my lady.’ 

‘Leave the room. No! come back. Have you any excuse to 
make ?’ 

‘None, my lady.’ 

‘ Your insolence is intolerable! I shall speak to the General.’ 

The sound of the closing door followed. I knew now what the 
smiles meant on the false faces of those women-friends of mine who 
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had met me in the Park. An ordinary man, in Michael’s place, 
would have mentioned my own encouragement of him asa sufficient 
excuse. He, with the inbred delicacy and reticence of a gen- 
tleman, had taken all the blame on himself. Indignant and 
ashamed, I advanced to the breakfast-room, bent on instantly 
justifying him. Drawing aside the curtain, I was startled by 
a sound as of a person sobbing. I cautiously looked in. Lady 
Catherine was prostrate on the sofa, hiding her face in her hands, 
in a passion of tears. 

I withdrew, completely bewildered. The extraordinary con- 
tradictions in my aunt’s conduct were not at an end yet. Later 
in the day, I went to my uncle, resolved to set Michael right in 
his estimation, and to leave him to speak to Lady Catherine. 
The General was in the lowest spirits; he shook his head omi- 
nously the moment I mentioned the groom’s name. ‘I dare say 
the man meant no harm—but the thing has been observed. I 
can’t have you made the subject of scandal, Mina. Lady Catherine 
makes a point of it—Michael must go.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say that my aunt has insisted on your 
sending Michael away ?’ 

Before he could answer me, a footman appeared with a message. 
‘My lady wishes to see you, sir.’ 

The General rose directly. My curiosity had got, by this time, 
beyond all restraint. I was actually indelicate enough to ask if I 
might go with him! He stared at me, as well he might. I per- 
sisted ; I said I particularly wished to see Lady Catherine. My 
uncle’s punctilious good breeding still resisted me. ‘ Your aunt 
may wish to speak to me in private,’ he said. *‘ Wait a moment, and 
I will send for you.’ My obstinacy was something superhuman ; 
the bare idea that Michael might lose his place, through my fault, 
made me desperate, I suppose. ‘I won’t trouble you to send for 

‘me,’ I persisted; ‘I will go with you at once as far as the door, 
and wait to hear if I may come in.’ The footman was still present, 
holding the door open; the General gave way. I kept so close 
behind him, that my aunt saw me as her husband entered the 
room. ‘Come in, Mina,’ she said, speaking and looking like the 
charming Lady Catherine of every-day life. Was this the woman 
whom I had seen crying her heart out on the sofa hardly an hour 
ago? 

ma On second thoughts,’ she continued, turning to the General, 
‘I fear I may have been a little hasty. Pardon me for troubling 
you about it again—have you spoken to Michael yet? No? 
Then let us err on the side of kindness; let us look over his mis- 
conduct this time.’ 
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My uncle was evidently relieved. I seized the opportunity of 
making my confession, and taking the whole blame on myself. 
Lady Catherine stopped me with the perfect grace of which she 
was mistress. 

‘ My good child, don’t distress yourself! don’t make mountains 
out of molehills!’ She patted me on the cheek with two plump 
white fingers which felt deadly cold. ‘I was not always prudent, 
Mina, when I was your age. Besides, your curiosity was naturally 
excited about a servant who is—what shall I call him ?—a found- 
ling.’ 

She paused and fixed her eyes on me attentively. ‘Is it a 
very romantic story ?’ she asked. 

The General began to fidget in his chair. If I had kept my 
attention on him, I should have seen in his face a warning to me 
to be silent. But my interest at the moment was absorbed in my 
aunt. Encouraged by her amiable reception, I was not merely 
unsuspicious of the trap that she had set for me—I was actually 
foolish enough to think that I could improve Michael’s position in 
her estimation (remember that I was in love with him!) by telling 
his story exactly as I have already told it in these pages. I spoke 
with fervour. Will you believe it?—her humour positively 
changed again! She flew into a passion with me for the first time 
in her life. 

‘Lies!’ she cried. ‘Impudent lies on the face of them— 
invented to appeal to your interest. How dare you repeat them ? 
General ! if Mina had not brought it on herself, this man’s audacity 
would justify you in instantly dismissing him. Don’t you agree 
with me ?’ 

The General’s sense of fair play roused him for once into openly 
opposing his wife. ‘You are completely mistaken,’ he said. 
‘Mina and I have both had the shawl and the letter in our hands 
—and (what was there besides ?)—ah, yes, the very linen the child 
was wrapped in.’ 

What there was in those words to check Lady Catherine’s anger 
in its full flow, I was quite unable to understand. If the General 
had put a pistol to her head, he could hardly have silenced her 
more effectually. She did not appear to be frightened, or ashamed 
of her outbreak of rage— she sat vacant and speechless, with her eyes 
on her husband and her hands crossed on her lap. After waiting a 
moment (wondering as I did what it meant) the General rose with 
his customary resignation and left her. I followed the General. 
He was unusually silent and thoughtful ; not a word passed between 
us. I afterwards discovered that he was beginning to fear, poor 
man, that his wife’s mind must be affected in some way, and was 

Cc 
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meditating a consultation with the physician who helped us in 
cases of need. 

As for myself, I was either too stupid or too innocent to feel 
any forewarnings of the truth, so far. Before the day was over, 
the first vague suspicions began to find their way into my mind. 

The events which I have been relating happened (it may be 
necessary to remind you) in the first part of the day. After lun- 
cheon, while I was alone in the conservatory, my maid came to me 
from Michael, asking if I had any commands for him in the after- 
noon. I thought this rather odd; but it occurred to me that he 
might want some hours to himself. I made the inquiry. To my 
astonishment, the maid announced that Lady Catherine had em- 
ployed Michael to go on an errand for her. The nature of the 
errand was to take a letter to her bookseller, and to bring back the 
books which she had ordered. With three idle footmen in the 
house, whose business it was to perform such service as this, why 
had she taken the groom away from his work? The question 
obtained such complete possession of my mind—so worried me, in 
the ordinary phrase—that I actually summoned courage enough to 
go to my aunt, and ask if she saw any objection to sending one of 
the three indoor servants for her books in Michael’s place. 

She received me with a strange hard stare, and answered with 
obstinate self-possession, ‘I wish Michael to go.’ No explanation 
followed. If I had planned to take a drive in my pony-carriage, 
Michael could easily deliver her letter later in the day. With 
reason or without it, agreeable to me or not agreeable to me, she 
wished the groom to go. 

As she repeated those words I felt my first suspicion of some- 
thing wrong. I begged her pardon for interfering, and replied that 
I had not planned to drive out that day. She made no further 
remark.’ I left the room, determining to watch her. There is no 
defence for my conduct; it was mean and unbecoming, no doubt. 
I was drawn on, by some force in me which I could not even 
attempt to resist. Indeed, indeed I am not a mean woman by 
nature ! 

At first, I thought of speaking to Michael; not with any special 
motive or suspicion, but simply because I felt drawn towards him 
as the guide and helper in whom my heart trusted at this crisis in 
my life. A little consideration, however, suggested to me that I 
might be seen speaking to him, and might so do him an injury. 
While I was still hesitating, the thought came to me that Lady 
Catherine’s motive for sending him to her bookseller’s was to get 
him out of her way. Out of her wayin the house? No: his place 
was not in the house. Out of her way in the stables? The next 
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instant the idea flashed across my mind of watching the stable 
doors. 

The best bedrooms, my room included, were all in front of the 
house. I went up to my maid’s room, which looked on the court- 
yard; ready with my excuse, if she happened to be there. She was 
not there. I placed myself at the window, in full view of the 
stables opposite. 

An interval elapsed—long or short, I cannot say which; I was 
too much excited to look at my watch. All I know is that I dis- 
covered her! She crossed the yard, after waiting to make sure 
that no one was there to see her; and she entered the stables by 
the door that led to that part of the building occupied by Michael 
and by the two horses of which he had the special charge. This 
time I looked at my watch. Forty minutes passed before I saw her 
again. And then, instead of appearing at the door, she showed 
herself at the window of Michael’s room ; throwing it wide open. 
I concealed myself behind the window curtain, just in time to 
escape discovery, as she looked up at the house. She next appeared 
in the yard, hurrying back. I waited a while, trying to compose 
myself in case I met anyone on the stairs. There was little danger 
of a meeting at that hour. The General was at his club; the 
servants were at their tea, I reached my own room without being 
seen by anyone, and locked myself in. 

What had she been doing for forty minutes in Michael’s room ? 
And why had she opened the window? 

I spare you my reflections on these perplexing questions. Let 
me only say that, even yet, I was not experienced enough to guess 
at the truth. A convenient head-ache saved me from the ordeal 
of meeting Lady Catherine at the dinner-table. I passed a rest- 
less and miserable night; conscious that I had found my way 
blindly, as it were, to some terrible secret which might have its 
influence on my whole future life, and not knowing what to think, 
or what to do next. Even then, I shrank instinctively from speak- 
ing tomy uncle. This was not wonderful. But I felt afraid to 
speak to Michael—and that perplexed and alarmed me. Consi- 
deration for Lady Catherine was certainly not the motive that kept 
me silent, after what I had seen. 

The next morning, my pale face abundantly justified the asser- 
tion that I was still ill. My aunt, always doing her maternal 
duty towards me, came herself to inquire after my health before I 
was out of my room. So certain was she of not having been 
observed on the previous day—-or so prodigious was her power of 
controlling herself—that she actually advised me to go out riding 
hefore lunch, and try what the fresh air and the exercise would do 
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to relieve me! Feeling that I must end in speaking to Michael, 
it struck me that this would be the one safe way of speaking to 
him in private. I accepted her advice, and had another approving 
pat on the cheek from the plump white fingers. They no longer 
struck cold on my skin; the customary vital warmth had returned 
to them. Her ladyship’s mind had recovered its tranquillity, 


IX. 


I Lert the house for my morning ride. 

Michael was not in his customary spirits. With some difficulty, 
I induced him to tell me the reason. He had decided on giving 
notice to leave his situation in the General’s employment. As 
soon as I could command myself, I asked what had happened to 
justify this incomprehensible proceeding on his part. He silently 
offered me a letter. It was written by the master whom he had 
served before he came to us; and it announced that an employ- 
ment as secretary was offered to him in the house of a gentleman 
who was ‘ interested in his creditable efforts to improve his position 
in the world.’ What it cost me to preserve the outward appear- 
ance of composure as I handed back the letter, I am ashamed to 

‘tell. I spoke to him with some bitterness. ‘Your wishes are 
gratified,’ I said; ‘I don’t wonder that you are eager to leave 
your place.’ He reined back his horse, and repeated my words. 
‘Eager to leave my place? I am heart-broken at leaving it.’ I 
was reckless enough to ask why. His head sank. ‘I daren’t tell 
you, he said. I went on from one imprudence to another. 
‘What are you afraid of?’ I asked. He suddenly looked up at 
me. His eyes answered: ‘ You.’ 

Can you fathom the folly of a woman in love? Can you 
jmagine the enormous importance which the veriest trifles assume 
in her poor little mind? I was perfectly satisfied—even perfectly 
happy, after that one look. I rode on briskly for a minute or two 
—then the forgotten scene at the stables recurred to my memory. 
I resumed a foot-pace and beckoned to him to speak to me. 

‘Lady Catherine’s bookseller lives in the City, doesn’t he?’ I 
began. 

‘ Yes, miss * 

‘Did you walk both ways? 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘You must have felt tired when you got back ? 

‘I hardly remember what I felt when I got back——I was met 

by a surprise. 


‘May I ask what it was?’ 
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‘Certainly, miss. Do you remember a black bag of mine?’ 

‘ Perfectly.’ 

‘When I returned from the City, I found the bag open; and 
the things I kept in it—the shawl, the linen, and the letter——’ 

‘Gone ?’ 

‘Gone.’ 

My heart gave one great leap in me, and broke into vehement 
throbbings, which made it impossible for me to say a word more. 
I reined up my horse, and fixed my eyes on Michael. He was 
startled; he asked if I felt faint. I could only sign to him to 
go on. 

‘ My own belief,’ he proceeded, ‘ is that some person burnt the 
things in my absence, and opened the window to prevent any sus- 
picion being excited by the smell. I amcertain I shut the window 
before I left my room. When I closed it on my return, the fresh 
air had not entirely removed the smell of burning; and, what is 
more, I found a heap of ashes in the grate. As to the person 
who has done me this injury, and why it has been done, those 
are mysteries beyond my fathoming.—I beg your pardon, miss, I 
am sure you are not well. Might I advise you to return to the 
house ?’ 

I accepted his advice, and turned back. 

In the tumult of horror and amazement that filled my mind, I 
could still feel a faint triumph stirring in me through it all, when 
I saw how alarmed and how anxious he was about me. Nothing 
more passed between us on the way back. Confronted by the 
dreadful discovery that I had made, I was silent and helpless. Of 
the guilty persons concerned in the concealment of the birth, and 
in the desertion of the infant, my nobly-born, highly-bred, irre- 
proachable aunt now stood revealed before me as one! An older 
woman than I was might have been hard put to it to preserve her 
presence of mind, in such a positionas mine. Instinct, not reason, 
served me in my soreneed. Instinct, not reason, kept me passively 
and stupidly silent when I got back to the house. ‘ We will talk 
about it to-morrow,’ was all I could say to Michael, when he gently 
lifted me from my horse. 

I excused myself from appearing at the luncheon-table; and 
I drew down the blinds in my sitting-room, so that my face might 
not betray me when Lady Catherine’s maternal duty brought her 
upstairs to make inquiries. The same excuse served in both cases— 
my ride had failed to relieve me of my headache. My aunt’s brief 
visit led to one result which is worth mentioning. The indescribable 
horror of her that I felt, forced the conviction on my mind that 
we two could live no longer under the same roof. While I was 
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still trying to face this alternative with the needful composure, 
my uncle presented himself, in some anxiety about my continued 
illness. I should certainly have burst out crying, when the kind 
and dear old man kissed me and condoled with me, if he had not 
brought news with him which turned back all my thoughts on 
myself and my aunt. Michael had shown the General his letter, 
and had given notice to leave. Lady Catherine was present at the 
time. To her husband’s amazement, she abruptly interfered with 
a personal request to Michael to think better of it, and to remain 
in his place ! 

‘I should not have troubled you, my dear, on this unpleasant 
subject,’ said my uncle, ‘if Michael had not told me that you were 
aware of the circumstances under which he feels it his duty to 
leave us. After your aunt’s interference (quite incomprehensible 
to me), the man hardly knows what to do. Being your groom, he 
begs me to ask if there is any impropriety in his leaving the 
difficulty to your decision. I tell you of his request, Mina; but I 
strongly advise you to decline taking any responsibility on your- 
self.’ 

I answered mechanically, accepting my uncle’s suggestion, 
- while my thoughts were wholly absorbed in this last of the many 
extraordinary proceedings on Lady Catherine’s part since Michael 
had entered the house. There are limits—out of books and plays 
—to the innocence of a young unmarried woman. After what I 
had just heard, the doubts which had thus far perplexed me were 
suddenly and completely cleared up. I said to my secret self: 
‘She has some human feeling left. Michael Bloomfield is her 
son |” 

From the moment when my mind emerged from the darkness, 
I recovered the use of such intelligence and courage as I naturally 
possessed. From this point, you will find that, right or wrong, I 
saw my way before me, and took it. 

To say that I felt for the General with my whole heart, is 
merely to own that I could be commonly grateful. I sat on his 
knee, and laid my cheek against his cheek, and thanked him for 
his long, long years of kindness to me. He stopped me in his 
simple generous way. ‘ Why, Mina, you talk as if you were going 
to leave us!’ I started up, and went to the window, opening it 
and complaining of the heat, and so concealing from him that he 
had unconsciously anticipated the event that was indeed to come. 
When I returned to my chair, he helped me to recover myself by 
alluding once more to my aunt. He feared that her health was 
in some way impaired. -In the time when they had first met, she 
was subject to nervous maladies, having their origin in a ‘calamity’ 
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which was never mentioned by either of them in later days. She 
might possibly be suffering again, from some other form of 
nervous derangement, and he seriously thought of persuading her 
to send for medical advice. 

Under ordinary circumstances, this vague reference to a 
‘calamity’ would not have excited any special interest in me. But 
my mind was now in a state of morbid suspicion. I knew that my 
uncle and aunt had been married for twenty-four years; and I 
remembered Michael had described himself as being twenty-six 
years old. Bearing these circumstances in mind, it struck me 
that I might be acting wisely (in Michael’s interest) if I persuaded 
the General to speak further of what had happened, at the time 
when he met the woman whom an evil destiny had bestowed on 
him for a wife. Nothing but the consideration of serving the man 
I loved would have reconciled me to making my own secret use of 
the recollections which my uncle might innocently confide to me. 
As it was, I thought the means would, in this case, be for once 
justified by the end. Before we part, I have little doubt that you 
will think so too. 

I found it an easier task than I had anticipated to turn the talk 
back again to the days when the General had seen Lady Catherine 
for the first time. He was proud of the circumstances under 
which he had won his wife. Ah, how my heart ached for him as 
I saw his eyes sparkle and the colour mount in his fine rugged 
face ! 

This is the substance of what I heard from him. I tell it 
briefly, because it is still painful to me to tell it at all. 


My uncle had met Lady Catherine at her father’s country house. 
She had then reappeared in society, after a long period of seclu- 
sion, passed partly in England, partly on the Continent. Before 
the date of her retirement, she had been engaged to marry a French 
nobleman, equally illustrious by his birth, and by his diplomatic 
services in the East. Within a few weeks of the wedding-day, he 
was drowned by the wreck of his yacht. This was the calamity to 
which my uncle had referred. 

Lady Catherine’s mind was so seriously affected by the dreadful 
event, that the doctors refused to answer for the consequences, 
unless she was at once placed in the strictest retirement. Her 
mother, and a French maid devotedly attached to her, were the 
only persons whom it was considered safe for the young lady to see, 
until time and care had in some degree composed her. An after- 
residence in a quiet Swiss valley slowly completed the restoration 
of her health. Her return to her friends and admirers was 
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naturally a subject of sincere rejoicing among the guests assembled 
in her father’s house. My uncle’s interest in Lady Catherine soon 
developed into love. They were equals in rank, and well suited to 
each other in age. The parents raised no obstacles; but they did 
not conceal from their guest that the disaster which had befallen 
their daughter was but too likely to disincline her to receive his 
addresses, or any man’s addresses, favourably. To their surprise, 
they proved to be wrong. The young lady was touched by the 
simplicity and the delicacy with which her lover urged his suit. 
She had lived among worldly people. This was a man whose 
devotion she could believe to be sincere. They were married. 

Had no unusual circumstances occurred? Had nothing hap- 
pened which the General had forgotten? Nothing. 


X. 


Ir is surely needless that I should stop here, to draw the plain 
inferences from the events just related. Any person who remembers 
that the shawl in which the infant was wrapped came from those 
‘Eastern regions wnaich were associated with the French noble- 
man’s diplomatic services—also, that the faults of composition in 
the letter found on the child were exactly the faults likely to 
have been committed by the French maid—any person who 
follows these traces can find his way to the truth as I found mine. 

Returning for a moment to the hopes which I had formed of 
being of some service to Michael, I have only to say that they 
were at once destroyed, when I heard of the death by drowning of 
the man to whom the evidence pointed as his father. The prospect 
looked equally barren when I thought of the miserable mother. 
That she should openly acknowledge her son in her position, was 
perhaps not to be expected of any woman. Had she courage 
enough, or, in plainer words, heart enough to acknowledge him 
privately ? 

I called to mind again some of the apparent caprices and con- 
tradictions in Lady Catherine’s conduct, on the memorable day 
when Michael had presented himself to fill the vacant place. 
Look back with me to the record of what she said and did on that 
occasion, by the light of your present knowledge, and you will see 
that his likeness to his father must have struck her when he 
entered the room, and that his statement of his age must have 
correctly described the age of her son. Recall the actions that 
followed—the withdrawal to the window to conceal her face ; the 
clutch at the curtain when she felt herself sinking; the cry, not 
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of terror at a cat, but of recognition of the father’s nervous 
infirmity reappearing in the son; the harshness of manner under 
which she concealed her emotions when she ventured to speak to 
him; the reiterated inconsistencies and vacillations of conduct 
that followed, all alike due to the protest of Nature, desperately 
resisted to the last—and say if I did her injustice when I believed 
her to be incapable of running the smallest risk of discovery at 
the prompting of maternal love. 

There remained, then, only Michael to think of. I remembered 
how he had spoken of the unnatural parents whom he neither 
expected nor cared to discover. Still, I could not reconcile it to 
my conscience to accept a chance outbreak of temper as my 
sufficient justification for keeping him in ignorance of a discovery 
which so nearly concerned him. It seemed at least to be my duty 
to make myself acquainted with the true state of his feelings, 
before I decided to bear the burden of silence with me to my 


grave. 

What I felt it my duty to do in this serious matter, I deter- 
mined to do at once. Besides, let me honestly own that I felt 
lonely and desolate, oppressed by the critical situation in which I 
was placed, and eager for the relief that it would be to me only to 


hear the sound of Michael’s voice. I sent my maid to say that I 
wished to speak to him immediately. The crisis was already 
hanging over my head. That one act brought it down. 


XI. 


He came in, and stood modestly waiting at the door. 

After making him take a chair, I began by saying that I had 
received his message, and that, acting on my uncle’s advice, I must 
abstain from interfering in the question of his leaving, or not 
leaving, his place. Having in this way established a reason for 
sending for him, I alluded next to the loss that he had sustained, 
and asked if he had any prospect of finding out the person who 
had entered his room in his absence. On his reply in the negative, 
I spoke of the serious results to him of the act of destruction that 
had been committed. ‘Your last chance of discovering your 
parents,’ I said, ‘ has been cruelly destroyed.’ 

He smiled sadly. ‘You know already, miss, that I never 
expected to discover them.’ 

I ventured a little nearer to the object I had in view. 

‘Do you never think of your mother?’ I asked ‘ At your age, 
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she might be still living. Can you give up all hope of finding 
her, without feeling your heart ache?’ 

‘If I have done her wrong, in believing that she deserted me, 
he answered, ‘the heart-ache is but a poor way of expressing the 
remorse that I should feel.’ 

I ventured nearer still. ‘Even if you were right,’ I began— 
‘ even if she did desert you F 

He interrupted me sternly. ‘I would not cross the street to 
see her,’ he said. ‘A woman who deserts her child is a monster. 
Forgive me for speaking so, miss! When I see good mothers and 
their children, it maddens me when I think of what my childhood 
was.’ 

Hearing those words, and watching him attentively while he 
spoke, I could see that my silence would be a mercy, not a crime. 
I hastened to speak of other things. ‘If you decide to leave us,’ 
I said, ‘ when shall you go ?’ 

His eyes softened instantly. Little by little the colour faded 
out of his face as he answered me. 

‘ The General kindly said, when I spoke of leaving my place——’ 
His voice faltered, and he paused to steady it. ‘ My master,’ he 
resumed, ‘said that I need not keep my new employer waiting by 
staying for the customary month, provided—provided you were 
willing to dispense with my services.’ 

So far, I had succeeded in controlling myself, At that reply, 
I felt my resolution failing me. I saw how he suffered; I saw 
how manfully he struggled to conceal it. All my heart went out 
to him, in spite of me. 

‘I am not willing,’ I said. ‘1 am sorry—very, very sorry to 
lose you. But I will do anything that is for your good. I can say 
no more.’ 

He rose suddenly, as if to leave the room; mastered himself; 
stood for a moment silently looking at me—then looked away 
again, and said his parting words. 

‘If I succeed, Miss Mina, in my newemployment—if I get on 
perhaps to higher things—is it—is it presuming too much, to ask 
if I might, some day—perhaps when you are out riding alone—if 
I might speak to you—only to ask if you are well and happy——’ 

He could say no more. I saw the tears in his eyes; saw him 
shaken by the convulsive breathings which break from men in the 
rare moments when they cry. He forced it back even then. He 
bowed to me—oh, God, he bowed to me, as if he were only my 
servant! as if he were too far below me to take my hand, even at 
that moment! I could have endured anything else; I believe I 
could still have restrained myself under any other circumstances. 
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It matters little now ; my confession must be made, whatever you 
may think of me. I flew to him like a frenzied creature—I threw 
my arms round his neck—I said to him, ‘Oh, Michael, don’t you 
know that I love you?’ And then I laid my head on his breast, 
and held him to me, and said no more. 

In that moment of silence, the door of the room. was opened. 
I started, and looked up. Lady Catherine was standing on the 
threshold. 

I saw in her face that she had been listening—she must have 
followed him when he was on his way to my room. That convic- 
tion steadied me. I took his hand in mine, and stood side by side 
with him, waiting for her to speak first. She looked at Michael, 
not at me. She advanced a step or two, and addressed him in 
these words: ‘It is just possible that you have some sense of 
decency left. Leave the room.’ 

That deliberate insult was all I wanted to make me completely 
mistress of myself. I told Michael to wait a moment, and opened 
my writing-desk. I wrote on an envelope the address in London 
of a faithful old servant who had attended my mother in her last 
moments. I gave itto Michael. ‘ Call there to-morrow morning,’ 
I said. ‘ You will find me waiting for you.’ 

He looked at Lady Catherine, evidently unwilling to leave me 
alone with her. ‘Fear nothing,’ I said; ‘I am old enough to 
take care of myself. I have only a word to say to this lady before 
I leave the house.’ With that, I took his arm, and walked with 
him to the door, and said good-bye almost as composedly as if we 
had been husband and wife already. 

Lady Catherine’s eyes followed me as I shut the door again, 
and crossed the room toa second door which led into my bed- 
chamber. She suddenly stepped up to me, just as I was entering 
the room, and laid her hand on my arm. 

‘ What do I see in your face?’ she asked, as much of herself as 
of me—with her eyes fixed in keen inquiry on mine. 

‘You shall know directly,’ I answered. ‘Let me get my 
bonnet and cloak first.’ 

‘Do you mean to leave the house ?’ 

‘I do.’ 

She rang the bell. I quietiy dressed myself, to go out.—The 
servant answered the bell, as I returned to the sitting-room. 

‘Tell your master I wish to see him instantly,’ said Lady 
Catherine. 

‘My master has gone out, my lady.’ 

‘To his club ?’ 

‘I believe so, my lady.’ 
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‘I will send you with a letter to him. Come back when I ring 
again.’ She turned to me as the man withdrew. ‘Do you refuse 
to stay here until the General returns ? ’ 

‘I shall be happy to see the General, if you will enclose my 
address in your letter to him.’ 

Replying in those terms, I wrote the address for the second 
time. Lady Catherine knew perfectly well, when I gave it to 
her, that I was going to a respectable house kept by a woman who 
had nursed me when I was a child. 

‘One last question,’ she said. ‘ Am I to tell the General that 
it is your intention to marry your groom ?’ 

Her tone stung me into making an answer which I regretted 
the moment it had passed my lips. 

‘You can put it more plainly, if you like,’ I said. ‘ You can 
tell the General that it is my intention to marry your son.’ 

She was near the door, on the point of leaving me. As I 
spoke, she turned with a ghastly stare of horror—felt about her 
with her hands as if she was groping in darkness—and dropped 
senseless on the floor. 

I instantly summoned help. The women-servants carried her 
-to my bed. While they were restoring her to herself, I wrote a 
few lines telling the miserable woman how I had discovered her 
secret. 

‘Your husband’s tranquillity,’ I added, ‘is as precious to me 
as my own. As for your son, you know what he thinks of the 
parents who deserted him. Your secret is safe in my keeping— 
safe from your husband, safe from your son, to the end of my 
life.’ 

I sealed up those words, and gave them to her with my own 
hand when she had come to herself again. I never heard from her 
in. reply. Ihave never seen her from that time to this. She 
knows she can trust me. 

And what did my good uncle say, when we next met? I would 
rather report what he did, when he had got the better of his first 
feelings of anger and surprise on hearing of my contemplated 
marriage. He kissed me on my wedding-day; and he gave my 
husband the appointment which places us both in an independent 
position for life. 

This is my shocking story, Madam. This is how I disgraced 
myself by marrying my groom. 





Che Baby. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PHYLLIS.’ 


Sue was the bonniest, sweetest, most lovable child in the world; 
quick, and lithe, and fairy-like. In many small points she 
differed from other children of her age; she seldom misplaced 
her words, and held all infantine abbreviations of dissyllables 
in contempt. From her lips, every now and then, dropped little 
rounded pearls of speech that made those wonder who heard: 
while she had a fine love of getting at the root of all matters, 
that raised within her people mingled feelings of admiration 
and awe. 

At times they vaguely doubted whether she were not in reality 
ninety instead of barely four years old. But her clinging arms, and 
dewy kisses, and sweet innocence assured them of her youth. 
They adored her, as was only natural coming as she did thirteen years 
after they had all decided Nina was to be the last :—bringing 
with her so much grief and trouble; for as she came the 
mother went, and so it happened that the wee delicate bairn was 
flung upon a cold world, with only four growing girls to tend her, 
and sympathise with her joys and woes. 

Their father, always a recluse, grew daily more and more 
taciturn and sedentary, as month by month rolling by only made 
him miss more hopelessly the companionship of her who had been 
tohimall in all. Only ‘the Baby’ could bring asmile to his lips. 
Only her soft fingers could by their touch coax back the old peace- 
ful look to his face. 

But that her nature was too true for spoiling, she would have 
been utterly and irretrievably ruined before her first year had 
ended. None of those about her dared oppose her slightest wish, 
so that she tyrannised over the entire household, from the ancient 
and cross-grained butler down to the latest stable-boy, unrebuked. 

But Lilias, pretty, stately Lilias, was her chief joy: gentle 
Lilias, with her crown of golden hair, her dark deep eyes, her 
lissome, graceful figure. None of them came so close to the 
Baby’s heart as this her eldest sister; and all her tiny riplets of 
discontent, and still wilder waves of wrath, were ever quelled by 
the low sweet voice of Lilias, that rang like silver chimes. 

Their name was Heriot, and they lived near a tiny village, 
insignificant and unknown. Three miles from them was a town 
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rejoicing in a railway station and (what its proprietor was pleased 
to name) a railway hotel. This latter was usually in a state of 
stagnation, but one evening in midsummer two young men, 
apparently fagged, brokenhearted, not to say ill-tempered, took 
pity on it, and leaving the station just opposite, walked into its 
best parlour, and sank into its horsehair chairs. 

‘Any use in ringing the bells?’ asked the elder of the two, 
whose name was Lord Farnie, casting a helpless glance around. 

‘Try,’ replied his companion sulkily, who was evidently 
further gone in the blues than his friend. 

Lord Farnie tried. A cracked bell tinkled in the distance. 
There was a long pause. 

Outside a few geese cackled unpleasantly; inside all was as 
silent as the palace that held the sleeping beauty. The sun, as 
yet untired, poured its golden rays through the many-paned 
window ; the door opened slowly, sleepily, and a waiter appeared. 

‘Waiter, said his lordship* languidly, ‘what can we have?’ 
while his friend standing at the window gazed moodily down 
upon the courtyard beneath. 

‘ Fowl, sir, cold jint, cutlets,’ replied the waiter in a sing-song 
. tone, wisping some imaginary dust off the nearest chair. 

‘ Cutlets,’ said his lordship plaintively, his eyes fixed upon a 
faded cobweb that hung with much dejection from the ceiling; 
‘cutlets in a village inn. Fred, do you think cutlets would be 
safe ?” 

¢ Don’t know, I’m sure,’ said Fred disgustedly. ‘It would more 
than half depend on the state of the fire; perhaps they have no 
fire; on the whole, I should say not.’ 

‘Then we have no resource but to fall back upon the fowl or 
the cold jint,’ said his cousin, ‘and I don’t think I like cold 
jint. ‘Waiter, as though suddenly inspired, ‘do you believe the 
presiding genius in your kitchen could cook a rasher? and fry 
with it two fresh eggs ?’ 

‘Oh, make it four when you are about it, said Fred im- 
patiently; ‘I dare say I’m as hungry as you are.’ 

‘Very good then, waiter, we will make it four, and as many 
rashers as her frying-pan can conveniently hold. You think she 
knows how to serve it properly ?’ ; 

‘I really can’t say, sir,’ said the indignant waiter, throwing as 
impertinent an intonation into his voice as he dared; ‘ we ain’t in 
the habit of rashers in this house except at breakfast. But if she 
can throw her mind into ’em at this hour, I dessay you'll get ’em.’ 

‘I like that fellow,’ said Lord Farnie when the man had 
disappeared ; ‘ there was an insolent twinkle in his eye that I specially 
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admired. Yet I don’t think he likes me. Odd that one possessed 
of ——’ 

‘There, don’t moralise,’ said Fred brusquely, ‘ but tell me 
what induced you to stop at this beastly hole.’ 

¢ An inward craving 

‘Nonsense! when we were within five miles of our destina- 
tion ¥ 

‘My dear fellow, don’t lose your temper because you have 
chosen to come down here,’ said his cousin cheerfully, changing 
his glass from his right eye to his left. ‘I wish myself safely out 
of it quite as much as you do, but I never lose my temper. 
Firstly, because I haven’t got one to lose, and secondly, because 
it is bad form. I own I think Ashburnham far preferable to 
Linwood, but what will you? Here we are, and here we must 
remain at all events for a few days.’ 

‘I hate compulsory visiting.’ 

‘So do I. But when a man has been civil to one in a 
hundred little ways, and then makes a point of getting one to 
promise to spend some time with him, it don’t do to refuse. That’s 
about it, I take it. So let us put a good face on the matter, and 
be festive under adversity.’ 

‘Youre right,’ said Fred, laughing ; ‘but old Conroy don’t 
catch me accepting any more of his little civilities in a hurry, if 
this is to be the price of so doing. I have a morbid horror of 
small towns and eccentric gentlemen. I suppose Linwood is a 
torn-down place, without the common necessaries of life. I shan’t 
stay there three days.’ 

‘Perhaps it is a Palace,’ said Lord Farnie. ‘ At all events, we 
may as well go and see it now, or we shall be late for dinner and 
turn your “eccentric gentleman” into a ravening beast.’ 

They rose and went. 

The next morning awoke calm and smiling; and deepening 
into full-grown day, showed itself one of summer’s brightest and 
gayest efforts. 

On her own doorstep stood Lilias Heriot ready equipped for a 
walk; she called to the Baby to hurry, and presently the little 
one broke from her nurse’s grasp and ran to her with hand out- 
stretched. Together the big and little sister went up the avenue 
under the limes, and out of sight. 

Their walk for a short while was peaceful, and full of such 
intellectual converse as can be derived from ‘Mother Hubbard’ 
and ‘ Puss in Boots.’ But when they entered old Tom Conroy’s 
wood—now glowing and swelling with the pride of its rich and 
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bursting charms—they turned aside and took a higher flight 
into the land of fantasy, and discussed such topics congenial to the 
scene as ‘ Goldenlocks,’ and poor ‘ Red Ridinghood.’ Presently the 
Baby, tiring of bloody jaws and fiery, wicked eyes, raised her 
head on high, and became enamoured of some white blossoms in 
the tree above her. They were sufficiently beyond reach to 
make them madly desirable. 

‘I want them,’ she said, with a healthy disregard of gram- 


mar. 
‘ But they are so far away from us that I fear we must do with- 


out them.’ 

‘I won't,’ said the Baby; ‘I want them, Lily—get them for 
‘But, darling,’ expostulated Lily, who always would follow out 
an argument with children, instead of telling them, as wiser people 
do, to be silent, or that ‘ little folks should be seen and not heard ’— 
‘ But, darling, it is impossible ; and remember what happened to 
Goldenlocks when she went wishing for what was not meant for 
her. See, these yellow flowers here are far prettier.’ 

‘I don’t care for them, and I don’t care for Goldenlocks either,’ 
_ pouted the Baby. ‘Those up there are better—I want those—if 
Jerry was here,’ reproachfully, ‘she would get them for me.’ Geral- 
dine was her second sister. 

‘But Geraldine is so much taller than I am, and even she 
could not reach them without climbing.’ 

‘Then climb,’ said the Household Tyrant promptiy. 

As, when she uttered this terrible command, the big tears 
stood in her azure eyes, Lilias gave in; placing one foot upon a 
projecting branch, she essayed to climb, and just as she did so a 
young man, forcing his way through some laurel shrubs hard by, 
came—himself unseen—upon this charming picture: 

A little maiden standing with frock outheld to catch the 
hoped-for blossoms, a bigger maiden, with intent look, showing 
amidst green leaves. 

When Lilias had raised herself two yards from mother earth, 
she stopped short, and glanced down ruefully at her own miniature 
beneath. 

‘ Now, Daisy, what is to be done ?’ she said; ‘I have caught my 
foot in some awkward way, and am as far from your flowers as 
ever. How shall I get down?’ 

Here the young man came a few steps nearer, and stood hat in 
hand, hesitating, hardly knowing how to proffer aid. Daisy saw 
him first. 

‘Oh, he will get them for me !’ she cried gleefully—with all the 
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selfishness of childhood, forgetful of the wounded foot. ‘He is 
taller than Jerry.’ 

‘I shall be very happy to do anything,’ said the young man, 
taking courage, and speaking to Daisy, while his eyes were fixed 
upon a crimson face alittle way above him. ‘ Are these the flowers 
you want ?’ 

He made a spring, brought them branch and all to the ground, 
and laid them in the tiny maiden’s arms. Then he turned to 
Lilias. 

‘Now may I assist you?’ he said, with a half smile. 

‘Thank you,’ said Lilias, smiling too, but gravely, as be- 
came her position. ‘That child induced me to place myself in 
this predicament ; and my foot,’ trying to stir it, and making a 
faint grimace, ‘my foot has forced itself into this hollow—and— 
ah !— 

‘You are hurt. I am sure you are hurt,’ said the young man 
anxiously—-‘ place your hand on my shoulder, and try to turn it. 
There! now it is released. Is it painful? Do not use it for a 
moment, but let me help you down.’ Then very softly: ‘Do you 
permit me ?’ 

He attempted to put his arm round her; and as Lilias just 
then was making a trial of the wounded member, she uttered no 
protest. He took her in his arms, and placed her lightly on the 
ground. 

‘Does it pain you?’ he asked. 

‘No—not much—it will be nothing,’ said Lilias, colouring 
again. To her, if not to him, the situation was altogether new 
and strange. ‘I hardly feel it now, thank you so much.’ She 
bowed somewhat distantly, and would have gone away, buj the 
child Daisy ran to him and caught his hand. ‘Good-bye,’ she said, 
and, while still having a tight hold of him, went on with what had 
been puzzling her for some minutes. 

‘Why did you put your arm round my Lily ?’ she asked. 

‘To help me out of the tree,’ interposed Lilias, troubled, but 
outwardly calm. She felt what was coming. 

‘Oh,’ said this terrible infant, pausing. Then questioningly, 
‘ When Bob puts his arm round you, he always kisses you— but he 
didn’t kiss you,’ with a reproachful glance at the stranger : ‘why ?’ 
(Bob was a distant cousin.) It was too much. Sir Frederic 
Ashurst burst out laughing; not only laughed but roared, and in 
a minute or two, when she had had time to recover the shock, 
Lilias laughed too. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ he said presently, with much contrition ; 
‘I know I should not feel amused, but I cannot help it. You 
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must forgive me. Good-bye, little Daisy, I am glad I was able to 
get you your flowers. Good-bye.’ 

Just then his cousin appeared, sauntering leisurely towards 
them. 

‘ There you are, Fred!’ he said; ‘I have been looking for you 
everywhere. Then he stopped and glanced curiously at Lilias, 
and put his hand in a puzzled way to his hat. 

‘I have had an adventure, Farnie; I have been happy enough 
to do good service to a little wood-nymph,’ said Sir Frederic, 
smiling at Daisy; then he turned to Lilias and said frankly: <I 
have no card about me, but I should like to introduce myself; I 
am Frederic Ashurst, and this is my cousin, Lord Farnie, and we 
are staying at old Tom Conroy’s; and—you are Miss Heriot, I 
fancy.’ 

*‘ Yes—I am one of the Miss Heriots,’ said Lilias, smiling as 
frankly. 

‘ And we live in the big grey house down there,’ broke in the 
hospitable Baby in her high sweet treble: ‘ Won’t you come to 
see us? and bring me more of those pretty white flowers—and I 
will show you my squirrel, and my bow-wow, and my dolly.’ 

‘If I may,’ returned Ashurst, directing appealing eyes at 
Lilias, ‘I should like to call this afternoon to inquire about ’— 
with a desperate guess at the relationship—‘ your aunt’s foot.’ 

‘It is quite well,’ said Lilias coldly ; then, seeing his face fall, 
her conscience smote her, and she added, ‘ But if you do call, I 
am sure—Papa—will be glad to see you.’ 

She bowed first to Lord Farnie, and then to him, bestowing a 
gracious smile upon the former, while not deigning to raise her 
eyes to the latter, and drew the child away. 

‘ Good-bye,’ called the Baby, nodding at them over her shoulder. 
‘Come soon. And she is not my aunt at all—she is my mammy.’ 
So it ever pleased her to designate her sister Lilias. 

That afternoon they called, and then the next day, and then the 
day after that again; and I think it was the day after that again, 
that it first dawned upon the Heriots that Sir Frederic Ashurst 
was in love with their Lilias. 


It also dawned upon Lord Farnie. So that when a full week 
had gone by since their arrival at Tom Conroy’s, and still his 
cousin showed no desire for departure, in spite of his vehement 
protestations on the subject before coming, he made his way one 
night to Fred Ashurst’s room and spoke as follows :— 

‘I can stand it no longer,’ he said; ‘I am off to-morrow; it is 
insufferable. Nothing shall induce me to come here again. To- 
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night he told me all over again that story about Sympkin’s oxen. 
I wish Sympkin was dead, and his oxen too; I shall go. Will you 
come with me, Fred ?’ 

‘It might look rude our both going together, don’t you think ?’ 
said Ashurst evasively. ‘Better for me to stay a day or two 
longer.’ 

‘Ah, just so,’ said Farnie with a smile; ‘what a considerate 
fellow you are, Fred! and what uncommon pretty girls those 
Heriots are !’ 

‘ Very—though I don’t quite see what that has to do with it.’ 

‘No more do I, but I think I like the eldest one best. She is 
in very truth a lily. I wonder’ (provokingly) ‘ how you can prefer 
Miss Geraldine!—though I own she too might rout many a London 
belle. If I stayed here much longer I should lose my head—as it 
is Did you ever see anything so fresh and sweet as her smile 
when she gave me that rosebud yesterday? It has haunted me ever 
since.’ 

‘Of whom are you speaking—of Miss Heriot ?’ 

‘Yes, of Lilias. She gave it—the rosebud, I mean—with such 
perfect grace.’ 

‘I dare say you asked her for it.’ 

‘I did certainly, nay, I begged for it, and—got it.- She has 
the prettiest eyes I ever saw, somewhat like a cvow’s when chewing 
the end.’ 

‘I would not be coarse if I were you,’ said Fred coldly. 

‘Coarse! my dear fellow, far be it from me. Can there be 
anything more peacefully pensive than the expression of a cow when 
chewing the cud of sweet and bitter meadows? The study of 
Nature, I doubt, has had no charms for you, else you would under- 
stand and appreciate my simile. I beg pardon if I have offended 
her, or you: I had no idea it had gone so far. What will the 
mother say? How shall you explain to Diana ?’ 

‘I don’t follow you ’—stiffly—‘ I know of nothing that requires 
explanation. And even if I did, I know no reason why I should 
choose Diana as my Mother Confessor.’ 

‘I thought you were engaged to her,’ said Farnie, flicking 
a small fragment of cigar ash with great care from his coat- 
sleeve. 

‘Engaged! nonsense! Of course I am not engaged to her. I 
believe my mother and hers have often spoken of a marriage be- 
tween us as a thing that ought to be, considering how the estates 
lie, but I have never uttered a word of love to her in my life. and 
never shall, for various reasons—one of the chiefest being, that 
were I to do so she would not listen to me.’ 

D2 
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‘Ah! that being so, I wish you luck with Miss Lilias,’ said his 
lordship, rising. ‘ Good-night, dear boy; it is just as well I am 
leaving to-morrow, as I was fast losing my heart to the beaux yeux 
of your love.’ 

He left the room hastily, without waiting for.a rejoinder, but 
on the corridor outside he paused, and his whole expression changed 
and softened. 

‘So!’ he said, ‘I am glad to know that of Diana. I shall 
chance it with her, on my return from the North. She is hand- 
some, distinguée, and can hold her own. She likes me, I fancy, 
and—ah !—really I do believe I like her too—uncommonly !’ 

So he left; but Sir Frederic lingered on at Linwood, until 
time had grown into a month. 


It was night; but night as light as day: so pale and brilliant 
were the moonbeams, so faint and shadowy was the veil that lay 
upon the land. 

Lilias stood in her rose-scented garden alone; her hands 
clasped loosely behind her, her eyes fixed upon the tiny stream that 
gurgled at her feet. 

She had plucked her rose, and now watched it floating away 
from her leaf by leaf upon the water’s bosom, leaving behind it an 
assurance sweet as the touch of lips forbidden. 

‘ He loves me,’ she whispered dreamily, her fingers still pressing 
the last kind petal. ‘He loves me,’ she repeated with a long- 
drawn happy sigh. 

‘He does, he does,’ murmured a voice close beside her in 
trembling accents. ‘Oh Lilias! but do you love him?’ 

For all answer she turned and laid her soft pink-flushed 
cheek to his. 


It was a wonderful thing to the Heriots, to hear that Lilias was 
going to be married—and to Sir Frederic Ashurst. She would 
have a title—she would be My Lady Ashurst—it was as good as 
Cinderella. 

Their father was pleased, but puzzled. For the first time, as 
he saw one of them preparing to leave the home-nest, it dawned 
upon him that they were no longer children. He approved of 
the engagement, but shrank from naming any immediate day for 
the wedding. 

‘Time, time,’ he said to Frederic, ‘give me time. You rob 
me of a dear possession, and expect me to rejoice over it. You 
are going to Scotland for the grouse-shooting: well, when you 
return we will talk over it.’ 
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‘Then I shall return immediately,’ said Fred, laughing ; but so 
it was arranged ; and after a few more days of lovers’ raptures, Lilias 
and he bade each other a sad farewell, ‘and kissed, and kissed,’ and 


parted. 


Four weeks alone were to separate them ; but when he had been 
gone barely a fortnight, it so happened that one day a carriage drove 
up to the Heriots’ door, and from it alighted an elderly lady, short 
but resplendent, whose features—as Lily gazed upon them from an 
upper casement—did not seem to her altogether unfamiliar. 

She begged a private audience of Mr. Heriot, and being shown 
into the library, where he sat reading, made him a present— 
according to his daughters’ calculations—of one hour of her society. 

By the time the school-room clock chimed two, all four girls 
were nearly mad with a suppressed desire to know ; and when the 
stranger had departed, and Lilias of them all was summoned to 
the mysterious apartment she had so lately occupied, their excite- 
ment knew no bounds. 

Half-an-hour more dragged slowly by, and then Lilias came 
slowly with uncertain steps into the hall, where they stood await- 
ing her. Her face was as death, her very figure had lost some of 
its pretty roundness. 

‘ Lilias,’ they cried, catching hold of her, ‘ Lilias! what is it ?’ 

‘ Nothing,’ she said in a low voice, twisting her slender fingers 
in and out, with a fierce effort at composure. ‘ Nothing—only—he 
is engaged—he was engaged all the time—-to his cousin, Diana 
Fairfax.’ 

She went from them up the stairs with swift steps, whilst they— 
stupid with rage and grief—stood below and mutely watched her. 

Presently they knew it all. The lady who had been closeted 
with their father was Lady Ashurst, Frederic’s mother, and she had 
come to tell him of her son’s engagement to his cousin Diana 
Fairfax. They had been betrothed for years, she said, with the 
consent of both families. She had heard accidentally of his im- 
prudent conduct with Miss Heriot, and had hastened to inform Mr. 
Heriot, for the good of all parties, of how matters really stood. 

Her son’s honour was in his hands: would he not restore it to 
him unbroken? Was this sudden fancy for Lilias to lower him for 
ever in the eyes of his world ? 

She was an adroit old lady. Of course, as she put it, she showed 
if possible more consideration for Lilias than for her son. Mr. 
Heriot, cold and calm, gave her an assurance that, as far as he and 
his were concerned, her son should be regarded as though he had 
never been amongst them. 
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‘ But as for his honour "—he paused, and then went on—‘ it is 
not in my keeping; and—TI know not where it is.’ 

It was the only unkind insinuation he allowed himself. 

Her ladyship, well content, withdrew. 

‘And now,’ said Mr. Heriot severely that same evening, ‘let 
me never again hear that young man’s name mentioned in this 
house. He is dead to us. Let us all remember that.’ 

He did not look at Lilias, who sat quiet within the embrasure of 
the window, her knitting in her hands, her fingers moving swiftly, 
her eyes bent down. 

‘Should anyone,’ went on her father sternly, ‘ receive a letter 
from him, I desire it shall be returned to its false sender, without 
an answer, and unopened.’ 

He paused. They all sat round silent, frightened.  Lilias 
alone was calm. She looked up bravely. 

‘You shall be obeyed, papa,’ she said without a tremor in her 
voice, and left the room. 

A shadow fell upon them. Nina and Gertrude were crying 
silently. A heavy sigh broke from their father. These were the 
only sounds that came to them through the gloom. Was the 
’ father thinking of her who should have been there now to soothe 
and comfort her stricken child ? 

‘Papa,’ murmured a little troubled voice from out of the semi- 
darkness, ‘ papa!’ 

Five small fingers tightened upon his; he lifted the child in 
his arms, and as he pressed her almost passionately to his breast, 
two large tears fell upon her upturned face. 


After this a good deal of the laughter of their lives went from 
them, Not that they were altogether unhappy ; but they had an 
uneasy feeling that at any time something further might crop up, 
as a sequel to poor Lily’s story. Still, they took whatever amuse- 
ment chance threw in their way, and to the outer world were as 
they had ever been. 

Lilias herself appeared utterly callous and unconcerned. At 
times, so perfect was her indifference, that a vague feeling of 
disappointment oppressed the others, as they asked themselves 
whether indeed the love that had seemed so real could be put 
aside and forgotten as entirely as though it had never existed. 
But in this they wronged her. 

About a fortnight after the preceding events, and just about 
the time when, if all had gone well, Fred might have been ex- 
pected home, someone in their neighbourhood gave a ball. The 
Heriots went to it, and Lilias throughout the evening was almost 
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feverishly gay. With pained astonishment, her sisters watched her. 
All through the drive home she chattered, and laughed, and jested 
with them, and with their chaperon. But when at length the 
journey’s end was reached, and the friendly bedroom door was 
closed against intruders, she flung herself upon the floor with a 
low, agonised groan. 

‘I cannot bear it any longer,’ she said to Geraldine—(they 
occupied the same room)—‘ it is killing me; will it never end? 
Oh! to sleep, only to wake to it again, that is the horror of it.’ 

‘ Lilias!’ cried Jerry, bending in dismay over the slight white 
heap upon the ground. ‘ Darling, thisisdreadful. Surely you are 
not still thinking of: : 

‘ Yes, I am,’ she said doggedly ; ‘I am always thinking of him 
—I never cease thinking of him—I wish I was dead. Oh! if I 
could only see him again, only once, perhaps I might bear it 
better. But to have no good-bye, no last word—and the pain 
in my heart for ever burning—burning: 

‘ Lily—Lily,’ called a plaintive voice from the dressing-room, 
in frightened sleepy tones, ‘ Lily!’ 

It was the Baby awakening froma dream of bogies, and calling 
to her favourite mother to come to her aid. How could she refuse 
the entreating accents? She rose wearily but hastily, and, going to 
the small crib, took the child to her breast, and holding it so, and 
crooning over it and soothing it, soothed too at the same time her 
own poor wounded heart. 

The next morning Mr. Heriot received a letter the writing on 
the envelope of which turned pale Lilias paler still. It was from 
Fred, and declared his intention of coming forthwith to her home 
to learn in person the cause of the strange silence to which he had 
been subjected. 

A little thrill of excitement ran through the household. Lilias’s 
lips refused to speak,—she sat silently awaiting her doom. And 
when her father came in and said she was to goto her grand- 
mother’s for a month or two, she acquiesced quietly and made no 
protest. 

To go to her grandmother’s was like going to execution, because 
she was a dreadful old woman, and was vehemently detested by 
everyone of the girls. She had a hateful habit of always calling a 
spade a spade, and would not hesitate about playing upon one’s 
weak point. 

However, Lilias gave in without a murmur, and packed her 
things in a methodical, miserable sort of way that nearly broke 
Geraldine’s heart; and when Daisy had squeezed a beloved but 
dilapidated doll, and half a gingerbread cake damp with tears, into 
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her pocket, she stepped into the carriage and drove away to the 
railway station. 

‘I give strict orders, said Mr. Heriot, to the three who re- 
mained behind—taking no heed of Daisy, who sat shrivelled up 
in a corner ‘like Niobe, all tears’— ‘I give strict orders that if 
that young man—Sir Frederic Ashurst—calls, none of you give him 
any information about Lilias’s present abode.’ 


She had only been gone two days, when, as Geraldine sat 
moodily working in the drawing-room, she chanced to raise her 
head, and there outside the lower window stood Frederic Ashurst. 

He lifted the sash, and vaulted lightly in. 

‘Well, here I am again,’ he said defiantly, before she could 
speak. ‘And what is all this that has happened during my 
absence? An engagement spoken of that was never an engage- 
ment—the whole world dead against me—and Lilias hidden away ! 
What is the meaning of it ?’ 

‘You have, behaved shamefully,’ cried she with rage, ‘hatefully, 
and I wonder you dare show your face here again. No engage- 
ment, indeed! when your own mother came to this house and 

- spoke to papa about it, and was as rude as ever she could be, 
and F 

‘ It was not an engagement,’ he persisted angrily. ‘There was 
Diana, and there was I, and because our estates joined, two or 
three old women put their heads together, and decided we should 
marry each other, whether we liked it or not. She is four years 
older than I am; we grew up together; I would as soon dream of 
marrying my sister, and she would not have me if I asked her.’ 
~ € Your mother said you were engaged to her,’ replied she 
obstinately, running the point of her needle across the linen she 
was working, so as to make a creaking, aggravating noise, ‘and I, 
for my part, believe her.’ 

‘She—made herself misunderstood. Then, hotly—* Am Ia 
blackguard to come here, and try to win your sister’s affection, 
when promised to another woman? My mother has wished so 
earnestly and so long to see me married to my cousin, that she has 
brought herself to imagine her wish fulfilled. It was all a mistake— 
a fatal one. And then my letters,’ he said with agitation, ‘ rejected 
unanswered; and I alone left in the dark as to the real cause. It 
was unjust. And now, when I have come down here without an 
instant’s delay to‘ explain to her, I find — you will tell me where 
she is, Geraldine ? ’ 

‘No; indeed I will not. Even if I would, I could not, as I 
have promised papa faithfully not to do so.’ 
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‘It is madness, Such promises are better broken than kept.’ 

‘Oh! We all know how lightly you regard your promises,’ 
muttered she viciously. 

‘What has come to you, Jerry ?’ asked Fred, his tone changing. 
‘ You used to be the best little girl in the world, and now you treat 
me as though I were the veriest scoundrel the world contains. 
What have I done to you?’ 

‘What have you done ?’ cried she, tears in her eyes and voice. 
‘What have you not done? Youhave upset our whole lives. You 
have made Lilias—the dearest, sweetest darling upon earth— 
miserable; you have driven her from her home; you have 
destroyed our peace, and now you ask what you have done. I 
wish,’ exclaimed she, waxing wroth, ‘I had never heard your voice 
—I wish I had never seen you. I hate and detest you with all my 
heart—so, there !’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Fred stiffly. ‘I have not taken away your 
breath, at all events. Do you refuse to tell me where she is?’ 

‘I do, distinctly.’ 

‘Very good, then I shall find out for myself; it is only a 
question of time.’ 

A patter of tiny footsteps—a ringing, joyous laugh. The 
door was flung widely open, and the Baby came in. 

‘ Ah, Freddy, Freddy !’ cried she rapturously, and spreading out 
her arms, she came flying up to him, her exquisite golden fleece 
floating behind. ‘ You have come back: I knew you would; and 
now my Lily will come too. How glad she will be! I know she 
hates staying with grandmamma.’ 

‘Daisy, Jerry broke in vehemently, ‘do not speak of Lilias. 
I forbid you to mention her.’ 

But he had her in his arms, and was gazing at her, compelling 
her by the very fixedness of his look to answer him. 

‘Go on,’ he said with authority. ‘She is staying with grand- 
mamma—where ? ” 

‘Yes, at Marley, in Surrey,’ said the child in a troubled tone, 
glancing first at him and then at Jerry. ‘ Marley Hall—did 
you not know? Have you not been to see her? She always said 
you would come to see her the very first thing when you came 
back. But that was before she left.’ 

‘So I will,” cried Fred ecstatically, straining the child to his 
breast. ‘The very first thing, indeed. Oh Daisy! Daisy ! what a 
debt Iowe you! My poor Lilias, she at least believes no evil of me.’ 

‘Daisy, what have you done?’ exclaimed Jerry desperately ; 
and then to him: ‘If you take advantage of what that child said, 
you will be ‘ 
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‘ Take advantage of it!’ repeated Fred, with his old gay laugh. 
‘ That I will, and before the sun goes down. Good-bye, Jerry ; try 
to think more kindly of me. It is unpleasant to be on bad terms 
with one’s brother-in-law. What shall I bring you from London, 
Daisy ?—a doll ?—a very big doll?’ 

* Oh, will you ?’ cried the Baby, clapping her hands. ‘ And will 
it open and shutitseyes? Cecilia, in a half-whisper, ‘ has one that 
nods, and says “ Mamma.”’ 

‘You shall have one that says “ Mamma” and “ Papa” too,’ said 
Fred decidedly. ‘Good-bye, my best friend,’ kissing her. ‘ You 
shall have your doll.’ 

‘ And Lily too?’ called the child. 

‘ And Lily too,’ returned he gaily. 


In the drawing-room at Marley there was consternation. An 
ominous yellow envelope lying upon the ground had brought them 
news that raised within them feelings of indignation and fear. In 
one poor heart it had raised hope. George Heriot had sent his 
mother warning of the approach of his daughter’s false lover. 

Lilias sat apart: Lilias, with flushed cheeks and bent brows, 
and small feverish hands, tightly interlaced, lying upon her lap. 
No one heeded her—except, perhaps, uncle Charles. 

Old Mrs. Heriot sat in judgment. Her mittened fingers had 
in them a world of determination. She was in her most awful 
mood, and chose the centre ottoman as her throne. With the 
first finger of her right hand she proceeded to lay down the law. 

‘It is indecent,’ she said, ‘neither more nor less, to persecute 
us in this way. In my young days, no gentleman with any claims 
to distinction would have so forgotten himself. But the youth of 
the present day are sadly wanting. What does he mean by this 
intrusion ?’ 

‘© Well, perhaps it is only natural his wishing to come here, 
under the circumstances,’ said uncle Charles from the background, 
with a glance at Lilias: he and his elder brother being both 
present. 

‘Natural!’ frowned uncle John. ‘ When a man is openly en- 
gaged to one woman, what right has he to go philandering after 
another? Answer me that. If he has the impertinence to show 
himself here in this house, after his dishonourable conduct, I 
shall j 

‘I don’t believe it was very much of an engagement,’ said 
Charles. ‘ There was something about another man , 

‘Charles!’ interrupted his mother severely. ‘Qease any ex- 
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cuses. The young man has behaved abominably. No more need 
be said on that subject.’ 

‘I certainly did hear she was going to marry that Lord,’ said 
Charles unrebuked. 

There was an awkward pause, but Jilias neither raised her head, 
nor seemed to hear. 

‘Just let him come here, said uncle John viciously, ‘and I 
shall give him my opinion of him in pretty strong language.’ 

‘You shall do nothing of the kind,’ said Mrs. Heriot with de- 
cision. ‘No son of mine shall address him one word. Does he 
imagine we—the Heriots of Marley—sought an alliance with him? 
He shall never enter my doors. I shall give strict orders to Tapes 
that, if he comes, he may not be admitted.’ 

Just at this auspicious moment the door was flung violently 
open, and a young man, dusty, travel-stained, handsome, stood 
upon the threshold. It was her hero, her Prince Charming, and 
Lilias rose to her feet with a little wild, half-suppressed scream, 
and held out her hands. 

‘ Lilias!’ he cried, his whole heart in his voice. 

For a moment she tottered, then rushed forward—past them 
all; past grandmamma’s frown, past uncle John’s detaining grasp 
—right into her lover’s arms. 

There he held her, close against his heart. They did not speak, 
they scarcely breathed; but they kissed each other passionately, 
lingeringly, forgetful of all, of everyone, but he of her, and she of 
him. 

Then she lifted her head, and smiled, and sighed—a long, long, 
happy _ knew that she might dare the world. 


Of course hens was a tactile fone made ‘about it just * first, 
and a general chorus of indignant ‘Noes.’ But when Diana’s 
marriage with Lord Farnie appeared in public print, and when 
old Lady Ashurst not only wrote but came in person to entreat 
the grandmother to use her influence with her son, to induce him 
to give his consent to Lilias’s marriage with Frederic, dissent 
became weak, and finally died out altogether. 

So they were married three months afterwards, and it was.a 
very grand wedding; and Lilias looked lovely ; and there never was 
such a beautiful doll in all the world as the Baby got from 
London. 





















Castile-Builders. 


One brick more, and the whole’s complete! 
Laugh in your baby triumph, sweet, 
While expectation 
And proud elation 
Together in your small brain-pan meet. 


A higher one than the last we built ? 
The last at the crowning touch was spilt, 
But this one’s stout, 
And the next, no doubt, 
Like Gilnock Ha’ will be wholly gilt ! 


What if it tumble with this last brick ; 
Your tears would spring full sore and quick, 
And one brief hour 
Would see a tower 
Rising, whose stones should faster stick ! 


There’s little cause for jeer or laughter ; 

The child comes first, and the boy comes after, 
And manhood next,— 
And all are vexed 

With fall of the fancy-castle’s rafter. 


And still, as ruin mocks our pain, 
We set ourselves to build again ; 
Not only the child 
Is by hope beguiled, 
We are builders all, since the days of Cain ! 
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Mp First and DZast Stroke for Fame. 


Ir is many years since my youthful dreams were over and I settled 
down to teach the Classics in the grammar school of a remote 
country town which modesty forbids me to name. But I was not 
without ambition at an earlier period in my career, when the walls 
of Trinity College, Dublin, rang with the eloquence of myself and 
fellow-undergraduates in our mimic Parliament. ‘ Personal squab- 
bles’ were not unfrequent in these debates; the utmost freedom of 
play was given to the natural powers; and there were not a few 
who, hearing me take part in a discussion of Macaulay’s estimate 
of William ITII., when I so stung the Roman Catholic aspersers of 
the ‘Glorious Memory’ by my delicate raillery of the domestic 
influence of the priests, that one of them retorted by describing 
all Orangemen as ‘the degenerate offspring of the bastards of 
Cromwellian drummers,—there were not a few who, seeing the 
ready wit which I displayed on this and other equally memorable 
occasions, believed that I was destined to sustain the brightest 
traditions of Irish oratory. Among that number was myself. I 
believed then that I had a great future before me, and I saw my- 
self not only shining on terms of equality with the great lumina- 
ries of the Forum and the Senate-House, but conquering at the 
same time # place in the foremost rank of men of letters. I had 
already excited considerable attention by letters in the Dublin 
newspapers under the unassuming signatures of ‘ Juniculus’ and 
‘ Junius Junior ’—which latter I sometimes fantastically varied as 
‘Junio Junior,’—and I had comfort as well as pride in feeling that 
these would serve me as credentials with a view to employment on 
the London press, till I should eat my prescribed number of din- 
ners at some Inn of Court, and advance by leaps and bounds along 
the pathways of forensic and Parliamentary distinction. 

No sooner, therefore, had I received my degree of B.A. from 
Old Trinity, than I bade adieu to her venerable walls, and fared 
eastwards across the channel to the Great Metropolis, as so many 
of my countrymen have done before me, with two five-pound 
notes in my pocket, together with a few letters of introduction 
and a small packet of my contributions to the ‘ Freeman’s Journal.’ 
Arrived in London, I lost not an hour in presenting myself at the 
office of a great daily journal, which had recently been started to 
advocate the principles of modern Conservatism. I bore an intro- 
duction to the editor, who was an Irishman, a powerful writer and 
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kind-hearted as he was able, often called upon, and always willing 
to give a helping hand to a countryman. Mr. 0’B (alas! he 
is now dead, so I commit no breach of confidence in giving his 
initials) was not in when I first called. I strolled, therefore, into 
the Temple, made some inquiries as to the conditions of entrance 
into the membership of one of its honourable societies, and amused 
myself by thinking of the many eminent men who had trod its 
pavements before me. I was looking at Goldsmith’s Buildings, 
and wondering whether next generation would find the name of 
another Irishman inscribed upon some block of stately chambers 
in this great home and nursery of the law, when I stumbled against 
a passer-by, whom I at once recognised as a fellow-graduate of 
Trinity. He was several years senior to me, and had already made 
his position in London both as a journalist and as a barrister. I 
had chanced to meet him some months before in the rooms of a 
common friend. I hastened now to recall myself to his recollec- 
tion, and when he said that he remembered me perfectly, I ex- 
plained to him with what objects I had come to London—not, of 
course, making him the confidant of my ultimate hopes and am- 
bitions, such as my dream of becoming name-father to a portion 
- of the Temple. 

As it chanced, O’C-—-— was one of Mr. O’B ’s staff, and 
was at that moment: bound for the office, to excuse himself if pos- 
sible from an engagement which he had made for that very evening. 
He had undertaken to go down to the House of Commons, listen 
to the debate on the Indian Budget, and write a leading article 
upon it for next day; but a brief of great importance had just 
been handed to him, and he wanted to get out of his newspaper 
work, and give his whole mind to the coveted opportunity. 

The thought flashed across my mind, that here was a chance for 
me. The very last subject that had been up in our Debating 
Society was whether England was justified from the point of 
view either of expediency or of moral right in retaining pos- 
session of India. It was true that the wrongs of Ireland had 
occupied a larger share of the debate than either the wrongs of 
India or its value to England as a dependency, but I, as a staunch 
Orangeman, had insisted that the discussion should be confined to 
the topic immediately before the House, had spoken at great 
length and under much applause, and had subsequently addressed 
to the ‘Freeman’ a trenchant reply to some correspondent who 
had called in question the blessings of English rule to the Hindoos. 
My arguments were fresh on my mind, and I felt completely 
master of the subject, but I did not dare to volunteer to take 
O’C ’s place. We walked towards the office in silence, 0’C 
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very much absorbed, but apparently never thinking of me as a 
substitute, till, just as we reached the door, he suddenly said, ‘Do 
you know anything of finance? Do you think you could write 
upon the Indian Budget?’ I did not confess to him that the 
state of my own fortunes was such that I had never been deeply 
interested in financial operations, and that my knowledge of the 
subject was only such as enabled me occasionally to borrow half-a- 
crown, but I replied guardedly that I had devoted a good deal of 
time to the study of Indian politics. ‘Ah, I see,’ he said 
musingly, ‘ but not specially to finance ;’ and he went upstairs to 
the editor’s room, having kindly volunteered to take my letter 
with him and to say a word in support of its recommendations. 

I had not waited above three minutes when a boy appeared to 
conduct me to the editor. I found O’C in grave consultation 
with him. None of the staff, it appeared, could take O’C "8 
place; they were all either otherwise occupied, or out of town. 
He had mentioned that I had some knowledge of Indian politics ; 
would it be sufficient? The editor was doubtful, still he welcomed 
me very kindly, said he was always glad to see literary recruits 
from the old country, and asked when I had last seen the gentle- 
man whose introduction I brought, and who was, he said, a very 
old friend of his. Had I ever written on Indian politics? I 
assured him that I had, in the ‘ Freeman’s Journal ;’ that was to say, 
I had written letters, not leading articles. ‘Oh, come,’ he said, 
brightening up, ‘ that shows that you take an interest in the sub- 
ject.” To make a long story short, Mr. O’B » who was one of 
the best-natured men in the world, and would have been grieved 
if O’C had lost the chance which this case seemed to promise 
him, agreed after a little hesitation that I should that evening go 
to the House of Commons and write the article on the Indian 
Budget. There was no time to be lost. It was already past four 
o'clock. In a few minutes the Under Secretary for India would 
be ‘on his legs;’ so, giving me a few directions and the leader- 
writer’s ticket of admission to the Press Gallery, Mr. O’B—-— 
hurriedly dismissed me to my task. 

I was a proud man when [I issued from the office, and, pausing 
to drink a glass of sherry at the nearest bar, hailed a hansom and 
told the man to drive to the House of Commons. ‘Here I am,’ I 
said, as I threw myself back in my cab and lighted a cigarette to 
steady my nerves—I had acquired a habit of smoking at Trinity— 
‘not yet half-a-dozen hours in London, and already I am on my 
way to the House of Commons, not exactly as a member, but still 
as a sort of member, something almost higher than a member, a 
representative of a great daily newspaper. I am already wielding 
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the power of one of the great organs and formative influences of 
public opinion.’ I was still pursuing this pleasing vein of reflec- 
tion, and thinking of the thousands who would hang with delight 
upon my words next day, when my cabman pulled up in West- 
minster Palace Yard. Studying to conceal my exultation, and to 
assume an air as if this were noways out of my regular line of 
business, I asked a policeman to direct me to the entrance for 
the Press Gallery. He complied with a polite deference which 
increased my joy at finding myself a member of an august frater- 
nity. ‘Show this gentleman the Press Gallery,’ he said to an 
attendant, when we reached a little door in a cloistral passage. 
The attendant examined my Press ticket, and motioned me to 
follow him up a winding stone stair. As we passed a window, I 
heard a sound of continuous speaking. ‘Confound it, was my 
first impression, ‘ the Under Secretary is up. Iam late.’ And I 
felt disappointed. But the next instant there flashed through 
my mind, suggested by the measured sing-song of the speaker, 
Wordsworth’s famous line— 


The hard dry see-saw of his horrible bray. 


- *That will do for one sentence in my article, I exclaimed to 
myself. Elated with this happy thought, I joyfully bounded after 
my conductor, who presently, striding through a long corridor, 
handed me over to a stout little man with a bald head and a 
beaming countenance. ‘What paper are you for, sir?’ I again 
presented my ticket. ‘This way,’ he said, and guided me through 
a labyrinth of passages and lobbies filled with lounging telegraph 
boys and busy writers. I checked him for one moment to ask 
him where was the refreshment bar, feeling that if the sitting was 
protracted nature might crave for sustenance, not to say stimula- 
tion. ‘This gentleman will tell you all you want,’ he said, and 
handed me over to a very substantial official with a glittering 
yellow badge displayed over his capacious stomach. ‘Tell this 
gentleman all he wants,’ he added ; ‘he has not been here before.’ 
‘ All right,’ returned the badge-bearer, ‘I will see to him. Follow 
me, sir.’ I followed, and in an instant more emerged from a dark 
passage into a dazzling blaze of light, the full splendour of the 
British House of Commons. 

Momentarily disconcerted, I quickly recovered my com posure 
and glided with noiseless swiftness into the pen to which the 
attendant beckoned me. I glanced at the galleries opposite ; 
they were crowded, tier upon tier, with an attentive audience. 
The side galleries were almost empty. In front of me sat a row 
of reporters, each in a separate pen, scribbling away as if for their 
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lives. My immediate neighbours seemed to take but a languid 
interest in the proceedings; they were, I afterwards learnt, re- 
porters waiting for their shift. These things I took in at a rapid 
glance, and then I began to explore the vast gulf in the centre of 
the magnificent room, from which the voice of an invisible speaker 
ascended in a dry monotonous chant. I saw little but empty 
benches. Here and there were stray members with their hats 
pulled over their eyes, apparently trying to go to sleep. I tried 
in vain to get into the stream of the Under Secretary’s discourse, 
for it was indeed he that was speaking, and from his glib quotation 
of figures I gathered that he was deep in the details of the Budget. 
But I could not catch the figures distinctly, and when he discussed 
the malikana, and processes against defaulters, and travelling 
allowances, and economy in the supply of stationery, I had but the 
dimmest idea of what he was driving at. I stood up and craned 
forward to see whether a look at the orator would help me. 
Suddenly I heard a warning ‘Hist!’ The sound came from the 
substantial attendant, who motioned me to sit down, and cau- 
tioned me in a stage whisper that it was against the rules to 
stand up. Relapsing into my seat, I assured myself that I could 
easily catch up the Under Secretary whenever he reached a natural 
break in his statement, and meantime gazed at the curiously 
lighted ceiling. The roof of the House was, if it is not an Irish- 
ism to say so, a window, the mellowed light streaming through 
frosted panes with coloured borders. From speculating how the 
gas-jets were arranged above this vitreous screen, I fell to thinking 
of by-gone scenes in a debating society with which I was more 
familiar, and pleasantly recalling my own triumphs in that arena. 
By-and-by I might have been lulled into slumber by the soothing 
monotone of the Under Secretary, but I was roused from my 
reverie by hearing the invisible voice say—‘So much for the Land 
Revenue.’ I instantly assumed an attitude of attention, and 
inclined my ear so as not to lose a syllable. ‘Now for ’ he 
went on, but at that instant Big Ben began to strike, the reporters 
in the front seats bustled out of their pens, the relay behind has- 
tened to replace them, and for a few seconds I failed to catch a 
single word, though I used my ears as intently as if I had been a 
Red Indian on the war trail. Still I persevered, feeling confident 
that the Under Secretary could not have got quite beyond the 
reach of a vigilant listener. My hopes were re-awakened when 
he said, ‘Some objections have been raised to this source of 
revenue,’ and paused apparently to arrange some papers. ‘ Now,’ 
said I to myself, ‘I shall have something to discuss.’ But alas! 
just as the speaker recommenced, the gallery attendant thought 
E 
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fit to move past me, and the creaking of his shoes effectually 
diverted my attention from objection No 1. The return of the 
same monster on his purposeless errand quenched in like manner 
objection No. 2. I did not dare to swear at the ruffian openly, 
but I could not help registering in strong language an opinion 
that if I had anything to do with the management of the gallery, 
every attendant should be velvet-shod, or at least that a strict 
interdict should be put on creaking leather. Again and again in 
the course of that evening I suffered tortures from this abomin- 
able official, who always chose the most vitally important moments 
for squeaking along the narrow passage. I wished him and his 
shoes a thousand times at the bottom of the sea or even deeper, 
but that did not help me out of my difficulties. And he was not 
my only tormentor. There was always somebody passing out or 
in and making a noise, to rob me of the reward of my earnest 
attention. My neighbours waiting their turn in the reporters’ 
boxes, thought the whole subject of the Indian Budget a bore, 
and did not scruple to say so in tones which completely drowned 
the voice of the Under Secretary in their immediate vicinity. 
They indulged also in reminiscences and comparisons which might 
have been interesting at another time, but which struck me in the 
circumstances as being decidedly out of place. I did not care to 
know that they considered the voice of the present Under Secre- 
tary less flexible than that of his predecessor, and I did not go 
there to learn that nobody could make a financial statement like 
Gladstone. I wanted to hear this financial statement, and in that 
object I was utterly baffled. I knew as little about the finances 
of India, when the Under Secretary ended, as I did when he 
began. 

Though less buoyant at the conclusion of the Under Secretary’s 
statement than when I entered the House, I was still hopeful. ‘I 
can easily,’ thought I, ‘ get at his principal points from the debate.’ 
One point I certainly did get with great clearness and amplitude 
from the next speaker, who, after condemning the administration 
of the Indian Exchequer as a whole, and declaring that the accounts 
were speciously contrived so as to make the revenue appear larger 
than it really was, launched into a terrific onslaught on the dealings 
of the Government in regard to irrigation in Bengal. What pre- 
cisely the Government had done I could not make out, because 
their action was confused in my mind, owing to imperfect hearing, 
with that of an East Indian Irrigation and Canal Company, but I 
gathered enough to let me see that they had committed grievous 
blunders. They had made canals or encouraged the making of 
canals in that very part of India where canals were not wanted. 
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The rainfall in Lower Bengal was not only sufficient in quantity, 
but ‘ regular in its incidence.’ I madea note of this last expression. 
Irrigate the Indus Valley, or the basin of the Upper Ganges, or the 
Southern Peninsula, but why irrigate Bengal? The natives, this 
trenchant critic declared, would not buy the water if you brought 
it to their doors; they did not want it. Here were facts for me, 
and I entered fully also into the orator’s ridicule of a canal which was 
dug for irrigation purposes in Midnapore within reach of the tide. 
The idea of irrigating with salt water was too absurd. It was 
evidently a Government job, and I resolved that I would occupy 
several sentences of my article in scathing denunciation. 

I was not able to follow the Opposition critic with equal clear- 
ness through the whole of his long speech, but I felt cheerful and 
sanguine when he satdown. However he had succeeded in dismay- 
ing the Treasury benches, he had greatly raised my spirits. Eleven 
o’clock was the hour by which I had promised to send in my article ; 
it was now eight. I resolved to seek some refreshment and to 
smoke a cigarette while I collected my thoughts. I fear I thought 
more about my own good fortune and my newly acquired power 
than about the Indian Budget during this pleasing occupation. 
When I returned, a very drowsy speaker was on hislegs. I listened 
to him for a moment, but he failed to ‘take me with him, as 
Falstaff says. Thereupon I determined without more ado to begin 
my article, first glancing round the House and catching the ideas 
which I embodied in the following opening paragraph. 

‘The great question whether India ought or ought not to be 
restored to the chaotic and chronic corruption of native misrule 
will not be materially advanced by the debate which took place 
last night on the Indian Budget. As we glanced round the House 
from our coign of vantage, we could not discern in the drowsy 
aspect of the few assembled senators, lounging in recumbent postures 
on the half-empty benches, any indication of that acute interest 
with which the affairs of our great Indian Empire should always 
be discussed. It is true the figures presented to the British Senate 
regarding our distant dependency were of bewildering intricacy, and 
were probably not followed with complete intelligence by any of 
those present with the exception of the sprinkling of dusky faces 
and glittering black eyes which faced us in the opposite gallery, 
and those honourable members who to their everlasting honour 
have made the affairs of India their special and peculiar province 
of Parliamentary activity.’ 

It was nine o’clock by the time I had elaborated this exordium. 
I had still two hours before me. But there were several points on 
which I felt that my information was not complete. The Opposi- 
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tion critic had said there was a deficit when the accounts were 
properly looked at. Had the Under Secretary claimed a surplus ? 
If so, how did he make it out? I had not been able to catcha 
single figure of the estimates, and could not have guessed the 
total within several millions. What was I todo? I listened for 
another quarter of an hour in the vain hope of getting some light. 
One orator more distinguished for fervour than distinctness of 
utterance was furiously denouncing the opium revenue. I made 
some notes; still, I could not help feeling that in a financial article 
I must have some figures. It suddenly struck me that I might 
get what I wanted from the reporter of the journal which I had 
the honour to represent. I hurried out in search of him. His 
notes had gone to the office an hour and a half before, and he him- 
self was at the moment in the gallery. Should I go to the office 
after them? In that case I might miss an important speech. I 
hastily drank some brandy and soda, and went back to my post to 
hear a declamation on the salt tax, which left me wondering whether 
it had been imposed or withdrawn, raised or lowered. I could 
only gather that, whether it was a fact or a project, it was an ini- 
quitous thing to tax the necessaries of life. Somewhat disconcerted, 
. I went and had some more brandy and soda, and made another vain 
search for the reporter of the Under Secretary’s statement. On my 
return, at a quarter to ten, I was accosted by a gentleman in the 
neighbouring pen, who asked me if I knew the exact amount of the 
revenue from guaranteed railways. I didnot. He said it was the 
most muddled statement he had ever heard in his life. I agreed 
with him, and glanced at a sheet covered with jottings of figures 
which lay on the desk before him. He went on writing, and oc- 
casionally biting his fingers in angry perplexity. I studied his 
memoranda carefully, but could make nothing of them. They con- 
sisted of a wilderness of sums; he had trusted to his memory for the 
items to which they belonged. 

As ten o’clock struck, I began to get alittle desperate. It was 
too late now to master the figures of the estimates even if I had 
them. Therefore I resolved to do without them and to confine 
myself to the principal topics which had been made the subject of 
debate. Giving up all further attempts to get anything definite 
from the dreary speakers, and uttering one parting imprecation 
when another creaking passage of the badged official deprived me of 
a remark which seemed important, I plunged into my article. I 
denounced the Government hotly for ‘cooking’ their accounts. I 
discussed at length, and with acrimony, their futile and superfluous 
provisions for the irrigation of Bengal. I hinted at the most 
corrupt of motives for the excavation of the Hidgelee Tidal Canal, 
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and made merry over the idea of fostering the growth of maize 
with salt water. I stigmatised the opium revenue and the salt 
tax as financial expedients unworthy of a civilised nation. I wound 
up by saying that, if the whole financial system of India were not 
promptly reformed, the much-enduring population would rise in 
their millions and hurl our tax-gatherers and Competition Wallahs 
into the sea. It was five minutes to eleven when I had finished, 
and I hurried off with my production as fast as a hansom could 
carry me to Mr. O’B . 

Mr. OB received me with a smile and thanked me as I 
handed him the article. ‘Did you find it difficult to write in the 
gallery ?’ he asked. ‘ The noise disturbed me a little,’ I answered ; 
‘but I have no doubt I should soon get accustomed to it.’ Seeing 
that he was busy, I did not linger, but, finding that nothing more 
was required of me, bounded off with a light heart to my hotel, 
where I lost ten shillings at billiards without a pang. Next 
morning, as soon as I awoke, I rang for the paper. It had not yet 
come in, and I awaited its arrival with some impatience but with 
a considerable amount of pride. When it came, I seized upon it 
eagerly and looked forthe article on the Indian Budget. The open- 
ing sentence ran :—‘ The financial statement made by the Under 
Secretary for India last night was eminently satisfactory.’ This 
surprised me, and glancing down the column I saw that it was 
filled with figures, which surprised me still more. I could not find 
one sentence of the scathing criticism which I had elaborated with 
such pains. The details of the Budget were minutely discussed, 
and everything was presented in the most rose-coloured light. All 
at once it flashed upon me that O’B ’s paper was on the Govern- 
ment side, and that I had made a fool of myself and hopelessly 
missed my chance. 

I was too crest-fallen to present myself again to Mr. O’B-——, 
but I saw O’C and obtained some excellent advice from him. 
The sum of it was that I must go back to Ireland and master a 
certain number of subjects. I might then try again. I came 
back to Ireland with renewed hope and undiminished ambition, but: 
somehow I drifted into my present position as the master of x 
grammar school. I drifted also into marriage, and in domestic 
happiness and the content of an honourable and tranquil occupation 
have lost all cause to regret my early misadventures. I may add 
that I have forsworn tobacco, and am a practical teetotaller. 

P. DALY O'DONOVAN. 





Che Actor’s Conquest. 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 


Ir was at Ostend, which every year seems to dress itself more gaily, 
like a peasant girl brought to a fashionable town. There the sun 
shines and rages, tempered, however, by the sea, which rolls in 
with a greater and more abundant volume than anywhere else. The 
Dyke, the everlasting Dyke, where all the world and his wife crowds 
and hurries to grow drunk on the breezes, has itsreputation. There 
have I been sitting for a week or more with the rest, watching, 
reading, chattering, smoking, marking crowds of Germans and 
others making up a sort of gay procession, with the most ungrateful 
solace that every face was an unknown one. A sort of pasha-like 
existence: bright sun, gay colours, cool linen suits—seeming like 
small sails set off against the rich cobalt background—these were 
the charms of this agreeable watering-place. 

It was very pleasant until I heard a voice, an accent that 
seemed familiar, and turning round recognised the handsome face 
of Algernon Beaufort, the well-known and fashionable young actor, 
arrayed in a snowy linen suit, his fair delicate skin not yet browned 
or bronzed, and his dainty moustaches turned up like the wings of 
a humming bird or tom-tit—an image he would have resented. 
Everyone repeated that he was a gentleman’s son ; though, as for 
acting, he was of the ‘ stick’ kind, and acted when he pleased, and 
yet never wanted an engagement ; but his real performances were 
on other stages, in ball-rooms, at parties in country-houses, where 
all ‘ the Countesses’ were delighted to have him. He belonged to 
the same club as myself, and I confess to being unreasonable enough 
not to relish him, his perpetual simper of superiority, and the sort 
of ‘ cleverness’ he certainly possessed ; or his fascinating trick—as 
he thought it—of half closing his eyes, in a dreamy fashion, when 
he spoke. 

* You here?’ was his greeting to me, as one should say, *‘ You 
don’t know Countesses.’ And there was at the same time an air 
of vexation in his manner, as though he were amazed that I should 
be there. ‘ Always the way!’ he added ; ‘ you come to a place for 
retirement, and you might as well take the committee of the club 
with you.’ 
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‘ Why, what has happened ?’ I asked innocently ; ‘ something is 
wrong.’ 

He coloured. ‘Why should there be?’ he asked abruptly. 
‘But you are always chaffing.’’ However, he was not wholly a bad 
fellow, and presently recovered his good humour. 

That evening we were sitting together, when he became con- 
fidential. On asking about some of his ‘ Countess’ friends, the 
Pierrepoints—‘ Lady Mary, you know’—he broke out with some 
bitterness : ‘ Yes, I knew that story would get over here. What! 
pretend you have not heard? I suppose it’s in all the Society 
papers.” ‘What?’ I asked, astonished. ‘I have heard nothing. 
‘Oh, you know, their daughter. They gave out, I suppose, that I 
have been refused. Nothing of the kind. I give you my honour. 
Tauthorise you to contradict it. Mr. Pierrepoint chose to speak to 
me seriously, as he called it. But I can be as proud as he, and a 
hint was sufficient. But I may match him yet.’ 

I saw that he was sore on the point, and could follow the whole 
episode. Indeed, a letter which reached me a few days later from 
a club-mate, contained an explanation of the whole, beginning 
with: *‘ You have, no doubt, heard how Beaufort got his congé 
from the Pierrepoints ; though they say the girl is attached to him. 
It will take down his conceit a little.’ 

At dinner there were two seats vacant, which had at first 
escaped the head waiter, who was leading the way, and he had to 
conduct two ladies under his charge—new arrivals—as prisoners, 
back again round the long arm of the table, before he could fix 
them in secure anchorage. The seats were next me. 

It was a composed, widow-like matron, her silks rustling and 
flapping like a yacht ‘ going about,’ who would have walked across 
the stage of Drury Lane Theatre of a crowded night without a 
flutter, while behind her tripped, under shelter of that break- 
water, her daughter, or ‘child, as she would call her. The 
bullet-headed men, with polls suggesting hair-brushing by 
machinery, and bibs on their chests, interrupted. their gobbling 
to follow her, as the greedy eyes seemed eager to have her too on 
their plates as the next remove. Lean ladies lifted their double 
glasses to inspect her with quite a sniffing air, as if she were 
an intruder. She moved along smiling, as if someone was 
whispering a grand joke, a little confused. A bright, gay, ele- 
gantly-made girl of about seventeen, but whom her mamma, 
it was clear, for the next ten years—after as well as before mar- 
riage—would look on as a helpless child. 

Now they are in their places, the waiters having propelled 
their chairs close in behind. 
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The young maiden looked at me for a second with a smile that 
a reciprocal one would have turned into a laugh, then at those 
opposite, with the same greeting, then at her mother. That 
business-like lady was not distracted by such frivolity from the 
matter in hand—the bill of fare—on which she was already taking 
counsel with a major-like-looking gentleman, with whom she was 
already intimate. We became confidential. They were just arrived, 
she told me, from London—they were come to stay at Ostend. 
Lady Mantower had recommended it to ‘ mamma.’ 

How long would they stay ? 

A month, ‘mamma’ proposed ; but if ‘mamma’ didn’t like it, 
she would go on to Spa. 

‘And you would be left here ?’ 

A laugh of wonder was the reply. It was plain to me that 
this little being was no more than one of the seals or ‘ charms’ in 
the ‘bunch’ at the end of the chain that reposed on ‘mamma’s’ 
voluminous waist—that she was trained to see all things through 
her eyes as through an opera-glass. 

This was Jessica (or ‘Jess,’ as her mamma styled her), with 
Pretyman as surname. A widow and only daughter—the only 
- daughter being an elegant little creature, most delicately cut in 
shape, face, and figure, and full of an engaging confidence. 
Already we were friends. She spoke with her face, eyes, and ges- 
tures more than with words, and was eager to know all about the 
place. ‘ Only think, mamma,’ she cried, ‘it is a most charming 
place, and we shall so enjoy ourselves.’ 

* How can you tell that ?’ said the matron, speaking rather to a 
vol-au-vent round the corner, as it were, which a waiter was 
tenderly projecting. ‘How do you know?’ 

‘Ob, he says so—this gentleman.’ 

‘It is the height of the season,’ I said; ‘everybody is here: 
notabilities, celebrities, obscurities.’ 

‘Who ?’ almost cried out Jessica ; ‘ do please tell them to me.’ 

I was puzzled with whom to begin. ‘ Well, do you see that 
gentleman sitting a few places down?’ 

‘What! that interesting-looking person! Oh! who is he? 
Oh! what a romantic look he has.’ 

‘Not at all, I said. ‘ He is quite an ordinary prosaic being, 
that loves a good dinner. So much for interpreting looks.’ 

‘But there.is no harm in that,’ said Miss Jess. ‘Do tell me 
who he is.’ 

‘Guess: a man of fashion—a young lord?’ 

‘No, no,’ she said. gravely, and without intending to be sar- 
castic, ‘ he is something clever,’ 
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‘What would you say to an actor? He can be seen any night 
at the Olio Theatre for a shilling.’ 

‘Or for half-a-guinea if you take a stall,’ she said quickly. 
‘I knew he was something remarkable, and I remember him now,’ 
she cried eagerly. ‘ Mamma, we saw him in Claude Melnotte, two 
years ago; don’t you recollect, mamma? Oh, I remember him 
perfectly.’ She said this so enthusiastically that I think the 
exquisite heard her, and looked over with one of his favourite 
and most effective ‘stall’ smiles. He was accustomed, however, 
to ‘this sort of thing,’ and required it as his due. Mamma didn’t 
distract herself in the least, and said, ‘ Perhaps so, my dear.’ 

There was a refreshing amount of enthusiasm about this young 
creature, and I could read plainly in her delicate and tremulous 
lips that life was all seriousness with her, and that in her case the 
French proverb, ‘On ne badine pas avec l’amour,’ would be ex- 
emplified with cruel logic. I own to being a little provoked at 
seeing so fair and interesting a little creature attracted by what I 
knew was only a bit of tinsel, or perhaps tinfoil, if it were worth 
deciding which is the inferior of those base imitations. 

Mr. Beaufort had only to come in contact with that artless 
nature to reveal his true disposition with fatal effect : in fact, he 
would, as it were, take off his lady-like boots, and show that his 
feet were merely of clay. 

That night, at the Kursaal, I saw my new friends seated under 
the glass roof listening to the orchestra, on the left the great ocean 
rolling in slowly with a tranquil monotone, like a pedal bass. 
These are the welcome hours at Ostend—the sun going down, far-off 
ships gliding by, and the dense crowd strolling up and down 
on the Dyke; close by me was the eager little lady, with eyes 
darting from this object to that, her lips smiling welcome and 
greeting to faces that turned to hers with good-natured appre- 
ciation. I could not help drawing near; then I too was greeted 
with surprise and delight, being a sort of friend in that waste of 
strange faces. I came, and we talked through the brazen chords 
of the music. The matron was gracious ; she had already found it 
a little wearisome, and was accustomed to have her ‘talks’ at 
different times of the day, as other people take their meals, 
She was now colloquially hungry. 

‘That young man,’ she said, ‘ you were telling Jess of at dinner, 
the good-looking actor, I know about him: he is often at Lady 
Canterly’s, and I know says he is of good birth, and has gentle blood 
in his veins.’ 

‘That I know too,’ I said, smiling—‘ I mean, his saying so.’ 

‘Oh! if we were to go into these things Nowadays, too, 
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society is mixed enough, and all is fish that is in the net. By the 
way, there he is going by.’ 

So he was, sauntering with his usual ineffably supercilious air, 
looking at every face with such a glance as the police give who stand 
at the gangway of a steamer at a French port, when they are 
looking out for a suspicious character. ‘ Would you like— ?’ I said, 
interrogating. 

‘Do,’ she said in the same tone, and the next moment I had 
stopped him. The process was more awkward than might he 
supposed, for it was not impossible that he might dismiss the 
proposal with a shrug or contemptuous shake of his head, quite 
intelligible at a distance. Instead, he put up his glass and 
investigated what was proposed to him. Fearful that it would 
bring mortification to that wistful face, I said, ‘Come! this is not 
the Row; don’t throw away your airs and graces here.’ 

He simpered good-humouredly, and consented to be led up to 
the two ladies; not only that, but he behaved graciously, and even 
exerted himself, that is, imported all his little boxes of tricks and 
minauderies ; uncorked his small flask of effervescing stuff, which 
he considered to be his captivating art, all rather flat and insipid 
enough. After he had bestowed this for about half an hour on the 
pair, I returned to see the result. It was charming. He was 
charming—all was charming. And this was the verdict of mother 
and daughter. For ‘mamma,’ he knew some of the Countesses 
that mamma knew, and for Jess he talked so beautifully, and 
in such delicious tones. She had gained his attention—‘ won his 
heart,’ I was going to say in mistake—by describing the very dress 
he had worn in Claude Melnotte. He had told them of all his 
engagements, not at theatres, but at country houses—in short, he 
was gratified, for he saw that he had gained these two admirers. 

But that night, as we strolled along the Digue, the moon 
snining on the waves, the old clocks chiming in the town behind, 
he characteristically put the question to me, ‘Who are those 
people ?’ 

Pretyman! why, they were Pretyman & Co., the country 
bankers. She was left a widow and badly off. He knew all about 
them, and he conveyed very plainly that they were not the sort of 
article for him. 

During the next few days I watched the progress of this affair. 
Mamma, I could see, was bent, for reasons of her own, on pleasing 
this gentleman, listening to him, and flattering him in her most 
extravagant style. Her daughter, I could see, asked no better 
pleasure than to sit near them and listen, her pretty face reflecting 
all the moods of the conversation, which was indeed more a mono- 
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logue delivered by the exquisite—a yarn of his engagements, and 
how he was pressed to visit houses—he, with a pleasant frankness, 
telling them he was longing to get away from this dull place. 
Why did he remain ? He had nothing better todo. Mrs. Pretyman 
listened to his tittle-tattle with interest. Thus the days went by, 
and each day I noticed he graciously came and sat a short time with 
the mamma and her daughter, and thus discoursed. Each day, too, 
it was to be seen that the young creature was more and more 
absorbed in the attractive actor. There wasa favourite café of his 
in the Great Place, where he would go after breakfast to smoke and 
have his ‘ little glass’ of cognac, arrayed during those sultry days 
in all the gorgeousness of snowy linen suit, spotless ‘jean,’ from head 
to foot, the delicate colour of his cheeks glowing against this foil. 
As I sat near him, he would say, languidly motioning with his cigar : 

‘There she goes! watch her.’ And sure enough, there would 
trip round the corner, indifferently sheltered from the raging sun 
by her parasol, the delicately constructed little maid, the friendly 
smile on, her eyes shyly cast down, but with a consciousness that I 
could interpret even at a distance. It was not till she had nearly 
crossed, that she turned with even greater shyness, as though it 
had been an effort, and looked towards him with the brightest 
recognition. He rose, fell into a graceful attitude, and took off his 
Panama hat to the ground. 

‘The regular thing,’ he said with a simper, ‘ about every second 
morning. Poor little soul!’ 

From this moment I saw that it was a serious matter. 

‘Now she is going to read by the sea; has been shopping— 
only think—in this fearful sun. By-and-by I must drop down in 
the same direction. She knows that I breakfast here.’ 

‘I wonder,’ I said angrily, ‘how you can go on in this way. 
It’s too heartless. Choose some of those women about here, well 
able to take care of themselves, not this poor delicate little soul.’ 

He smiled with pleasure. ‘ You know yourself,’ he said, ‘ it’s 
not my fault. Come, be just. You know it’s not. They came 
to me, not I to them. Good gracious! why, at home I have a 
trunkful of letters that I could show you—I mean the trunk only.’ 

Good-looking actors always tell you this, but in Beaufort’s 
instance—spoiled child of ‘the Countesses ’"—it was, I believe, no 
boast or ‘ flam.’ “I had to own that his view was right. 

* I dowish,’ he went on, ‘the women would leave me alone; it’s 
always the way. Here’s this place full of Germans, yet here the 
old work begins. If I had gone to Scarborough, indeed-——’ 

‘Well, I would go there,’ I said. ‘What can you want here? 
Do, that’s a good fellow.’ 
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He glanced at me through his half-closed eyelids, and shook 
his head. ‘ Well, business—business keeps me—lI have a reason,’ 

‘ What ! a manager—an engagement ?’ 

‘Pooh, saving my presence, you should add,’ he said, taking 
out his scented handkerchief and shaking it round him. ‘ Don’t 
name the thing. It wants all the sea breezes of this place to 
sweeten the air after that word.’, 

I had indeed noticed how busy was this little lady in exploring 
the streets and shops, attended by her maid, mamma loving the 
cool retirement of her apartments—the windows thrown wide open, 
and the wooden shutters drawn close and making the room almost 
dark. Thus she reposed, loving the siesta, and being ‘ unequal, 
as she declared, to moving or exertion. But often, often, did I see 
her pretty daughter, with the shy eyes that dropped to the ground, 
while a grave air took possession of her lips, as though fearful the 
passers-by would snatch her secret. It was wonderful what circuitous 
routes she took, and how she lingered at shop-windows, and how she 
generally contrived to succeed in what she was seeking for. Care- 
hardened campaigner as I was—Inspector of society—I was vastly 
interested in her little manceuvres, they were so genuine. “T'was, 

- unhappily, too plain} that she was staking more than she could 
afford in the bewitching game. However, he would go away, there 
would be some pain and perhaps tearing of that ‘ fair flesh,’ and 
much soreness left, but it would heal in time. So I hoped. 

The following evening we were seated on the Dyke by the sea, 
the crowd slowly elbowing its way by and interrupting the breeze ; 
Beaufort, as usual, doing the party honour by taking his coffee with 
them. I almost fancied that what I had said had made an im- 
pression, and I noted that his eyes fell with more interest on his 
devoted little worshipper. She seemed encouraged even by this 
faint testimonial of appreciation, and became very gay, and her 
daring eyes roved about full of mischief, resting even on some 
stout Belgian ‘ swells,’ who, in pure ignorance, fancied that this 
was a token of admiration, and made a note of the same. 

‘ New faces!’ she suddenly called out. ‘Look, mamma.’ And 
we all looked. 

It was a party of three that had just entered the glass-roofed 
temple; an attendant carrying their chairs obsequiously before 
them. It was some ladies, with a stately girl, with a gentleman, 
one tall and black-haired, walking with a haughty disdain, as 
though she were in the Park at home. She was dressed in 
white from head to foot, was a brilliant grand creature, who, as I 
suddenly looked from her to Miss Jessica, made the latter fade as it 
were, taking all the colour out of her. 
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But the effect of the apparition on Mr. Beaufort was this :— 

‘ Good gracious !’ he cried, and hurriedly rose, pushing back his 
chair almost on his poor little companion, quite careless and uncon- 
scious of her altogether. We three followed his movements with 
our eyes. I sawthe welcome he received, and the invitation to sit 
with them. He looked about for a chair, and, seeing the one he 
had left, rushed to seize it, and so absorbed was he that he actually 
said to his late companion, as though she was one of the crowd, 
‘ Beg‘your pardon,’ and drew it away rather impatiently. O! the 
pained, rueful, mortified little face he left behind ! 

‘ Lady Pierrepoint’s daughters,’ said the mamma, in business-like 
tones ; ‘a striking-looking girl, the eldest.’ Her daughter answered 
mechanically, ‘ Yes, mamma,’ her eyes fixed on the party, which 
was animated enough. It was the greeting of old friends. 
Thenceforth I had a new object to watch, not without a certain 
trouble at heart, for I guessed what was coming; for from Mr. 
Beaufort’s chests and portmanteaux was now evolved the most 
splendid raiment, which he had not thought worth while to dis- 
play before, a proceeding, alas! too clearly noticed by his little 
admirer, whose wistful and troubled glances showed what was in 
her heart. Not, indeed, that he deserted his former friends, for he 
came graciously as before to sit with them ; but when the grander 
party emerged in haughty procession upon the public places he 
unceremoniously rose, and with plain eagerness hurried to join 
them. But I was presently to discover something more. There 
was an admirer in the train of the stately damsel, the son of an 
ironmaster of enormous wealth, who was quite eligible as material 
to be ‘ welded,’ to use a suitable word, with the finer aristocratic 
metal. This is according to fashionable laws, and it was said that 
Mr. Barnes was quite ‘ gone’ with the young lady, who had only to 
speak when it suited her. He was a tall, well-built, manly, though 
scarcely refined-looking young man; and all that education, dress, 
and finish could do had been applied. But he lacked training, 
and went directly to work, showing what he felt rather too plainly 
for success. A rather indignant exclamation which he uttered 
loudly as he passed gave me a further revelation: ‘ An actor fellow, 
like that!’ he said to her, rather scornfully, which made the lady 
toss her head and laugh. Sometimes there were angry discussions 
between her and her mamma, into which I could see that that 
young lady imported her head-tossing, and almost contemptuous 
shrugging of her shoulders. She was self-willed, and would do as 
she pleased, and perhaps was not unwilling to keep the two 
admirers in her train. 

But lo! just as a fretful, almost painful air began to appear 
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on the face of our little heroine, we were relieved by a complete 
change in the handsome actor, who, as if he had completely 
sounded the mercenary soul of his haughty belle, or had been 
taking thought to measure her with the gentle little Flower of 
Dunblane, had now cast in his lot with the latter. Now returned 
the bloom to her cheeks, the sparkle to her eye. His devotion was 
80 conspicuous that all noticed it. The English gossips declared 
it was a flirtation and a regular ‘conquest.’ Her delight was 
unconcealed. She openly showed her pride and exultation. No 
king or queen of that fair land could walk along this Digue 
with more sense of majesty than she did. And with him the 
change was not less marked. The former carelessness and passive 
tolerance of attention was gone. He was really exerting all his 
powers, unpacking all his resources, just as he would unpack all 
the recesses of his costly dressing-case, to captivate this little 
adorer. Her mother began to display a hostile manner and dark 
looks; but the truth was, she was unprepared for this turn, and 
knew not what a reserve of strength or self-will was in her gentle 
child, when she was roused in such a way. She was not a firm 
person, and could not carry out her own way without a sort of 
-violence. Her little high-spirited child was developing into a 
heroine. 

One evening they came down to the pier, mamma silent and 
angry, and the daughter with glistening eyes. In a few seconds 
I saw that there had been a scene—or rebellion—and she was 
smiling and ‘ bridling,’ and affecting to be gay. Then the hero 
came up and joined them—for he was quite indifferent to the 
elder Jady’s hostility—and I could see she made him her con- 
fidant at once, or at least somehow conveyed to him that she had 
suffered for him, and was suffering still. This claim for sym- 
pathy, and the pretty bit of acting with which it was accompanied, 
made her extremely interesting. Confidence, she felt, was due 
to one, stranger as he was, to whom she had given her whole heart 
for ever. 

To do the handsome actor justice, when he saw this state of 
things, he seemed inclined to draw away, but some strange spirit 
of desperation made him renew his devotion. 

‘Surely,’ I said to him, joining him one night about eleven 
o’clock when he was pacing the Digue, and the cool night breezes 
were coming in from the sea, ‘surely you cannot have any serious 
designs in this matter ?’ 

‘No designs in the world,’ he said. 

‘Then I think it utterly heartless—cruel.’ 

‘I know it,’ was his answer. ‘And why doI do it? Because I 
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am heartless and cruel. But everyone is cruel and heartless to 
me.’ 

‘Not this poor child.’ 

‘Tt is base. I don’t want you or anyone to tell me. But I 
am driven to it; you don’t know the way I have been fooled and 
mocked and played with. Is it not natural when I find that one 
really appreciates me, and is ready to die for me, as I believe she 
would, that I should be drawn to her? We are not all logicians 
like you, or made of granite. It’s not my doing, I tell you; I 
don’t want girls to fall in love with me.’ 

‘Then withdraw—speak out plainly like a man, and let it go 
no farther—leave this place.’ 

‘O, I can’t, indeed,’ he said angrily, ‘I am not called upon to 
do that. You don’t know, you can’t understand all I have gone 
through, the cruelly scandalous fashion in which I have been 
treated, though I don’t blame her.’ 

‘Do you mean Miss Pretyman ?’ I said. 

‘No, he said pettishly. ‘ But why do I talk ?—it only concerns 
myself. If I only had a little resolution to break from this sort 
of stuff altogether !’ 

‘Do,’ I said ; ‘ get on board the packet, sail away, and get back 
to the Countesses—that’s your best course.’ 

‘I am half inclined to think so,’ he said doubtfully. ‘ Break 
from the whole set—such folly! It only wants a little courage.’ 

‘Do so,’ I said, ‘or else, if you really think you could make this 
little creature happy, and be happy with her, why should you not—’ 

‘Do you?’ said he rapidly ; ‘ I have thought of that ; I have only 
to speak, I know, and every day I feel more drawn to her. If it 
were only in another place, and under other conditions— But no, 
it would be more heartless still. You cannot guess. This devotion 
was begun for a purpose, I am ashamed to say. ButasI stand here, 
I never thought it would be taken so seriously. But I have felt 
twinges, bitter twinges, all the time. I declare,’ he said abruptly, 
‘it shall come to an end. It’s too childish. I'll take your advice, 
and be off by the morning steamer.’ 

‘ Will you give your word ?’ 

*T do,’ he said. 

We had come back to the archway of the hotel. It was late, 
and the commissionaire put a letter in his hand 

‘ A lady left it,’ he said, with a meaning smile. ‘4A tall and 
very distinguished lady. She said it was to be given to you the 
instant you came in.’ Beaufort seized it, and,I saw, read it with 
intense excitement. The old false simper came back to him. He 
was scarcely conscious of my presence. 
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‘You won’t forget,’ I said; ‘ you promised , 


‘What promise? Oh yes, you may rely on me. Not a word, 
mind, not a whisper to anyone, till I am gone—mind! Good-bye: 
it is certain that I shall go, so you may be easy in your mind as to 
the little girl.’ 

Then he gave orders as to his bill, luggage, &c. This readi- 
ness puzzled me, and, I feared, foreboded no good for the poor 
‘little girl,’ spoken of thus lightly, and perhaps tossing at that 
moment on her bed in a fevered dream. 

Early after the fresh morning walk I went down to see the 
packet go off, keeping myself, I own, under cover. No Beaufort. 
The unworthy fellow had failed: nothing better could be expected. 
But passing by the hotel, I could not help asking about him. Yes, 
he had gone—gone by the early train at six. What did it mean? 

By noon, however, there was a whisper of a curious story afloat 
in the English colony. Lady Pierrepoint, after a scene of some 
confusion in the hotel, had herself departed, having sent her 
daughter on before, as she said. But the agitation at the hotel 
did not correspond with this, for Mademoiselle, we were told, had 
gone away by the first train. In short, it was reported that there 
- had been an elopement ! 

Alas ! in the interest and excitement caused by this welcome bit 
of news, no one, or at least few, thought of the fierce stab that 
would be given to one trusting, tender little heart, so cruelly 
played with and cheated. I trembled as I thought of the result 
of the disclosure, lightly made as a good joke by some fille de 
chambre in the hotel. I dared not think of the mortification, 
the blankness, the sickness of soul, incurable during that weary 
never-ending day, for no one saw either mother or daughter. 
They kept enclosed until the good-natured and welcome darkness 
came. Then the two, veiled and muffled, gladly hurried into a car- 
riage, and got on board the packet, which took them from this scene 
of misery and disaster. 

I never saw them again. Mr. Beaufort soon emerged from his 
little adventure,and was duly and regularly married at the Embassy, 
Brussels ; for the Pierrepoints were sensible enough to make the 
best of what was unavoidable, or at least incurable. He was to 
' give up the stage and get a place, and, indeed, his late profession 
only lent a piquancy and flavour to his position. He was Claude 
Melnotte in a romantic way, without the actual associations of the 
stage. Claude Melnotte! Ah! that was a name of ill omen to 
another ; a word to chill the heart and make it shrivel whenever 
mentioned. That departure from the hotel in shrouded darkness 
was but a symbol of her fate, for, though I often made inquiries, 
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and took pains to search them out, I never could learn anything 
certain as to their retreat, save that the young girl was ‘delicate,’ 
and that they had sought some sheltered and soothing spot. But 
she lived in but a frailly constructed tenement, which I could see, 
even at the time, was but a precarious one. 

And so, within two years, I was grieved, though not surprised, to 
see in that grim compartment of the first column of the ‘ Times’ 
—the ‘ outer sheet,’ they call it—well, what will be guessed. 





W Medieval Mistake. 


BY JAMES PAYN. | 


Bur few of my readers can, I conclude, remember the Young 
England days, when there was an attempt made to revive in this 
country some fine old medizval customs. Certain high-souled 
individuals who shall be nameless—though some of them have 
made great names for themselves in the interim, under very unex- 
pected and different circumstances—conceived that they had ac- 
tually put their fingers upon that illusory date ‘ the good old times,’ 
and would fain have galvanised them back to life. 


They revived all usages thoroughly worn out, 
The souls of them fumed forth the hearts of them torn out, 


and even got up atournament. A few old fellows still remember 
it, with poor Theodore Hook’s joke upon Sir Campbell of Saddel, who, 
- more by good luck than good guidance of his adversary’s lance, was 
somehow ‘ thrown out of his family seat.’ It was the ‘ renaissance 
period,’ of yule logs and happy tenantries—whose bread, however, 
was not. cheap—and it was hoped by certain noble enthusiasts that 
condescension and patronage would lose all unpleasantness, and 
indeed fail to be recognised, under the guise of a paternal 
feudalism. 

It was a failure, of course ; no one can ‘ revive the mastodon ’—a 
circumstance for which those who, like myself, find mere bulls 
sufficiently alarming, have reason to be grateful. But though the 
scheme fairly glittered with tinsel and gewgaws, and was much too 
gorgeously advertised, it was not all pinchbeck; or at all events 
some of those who believed in it had about them the ring of the 
true metal—albeit a little cracked. 

Among the nobility, and in certain great houses in the country, 
hospitality was revived upon the most extensive scale, and in some 
cases so splendidly, that it made almost as great a hole in the 
estates of the family as though it had taken to mining. Oxen 
were roasted whole where formerly the guest only got his mutton 
cutlet, and instead of a kitchen range there was a bonfire. 

Frank Selwyn, a young medical friend of mine at that time, 
used to speak in high terms of this Medizval Revival, because he 
foresaw that one of its consequences, if generally carried out, would 
be a universal indigestion. 
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With plenty, however, it was held necessary for historical con- 
sistency to mix discomfort. 

It was said that the Marquis of Millefleurs (who had the best 
Norman blood in Yorkshire) had discarded gas and even colza, and 
had his dining-room lit by men in steel with flambeaux ; and that 
Lord de Beeuf slept on an ivory couch between the blankets and 
without night gear, because that was the mode in the Middle Ages. 

Frank Selwyn, however, knew nothing of the doings of these 
great people, except by report. He was of good family, but they 
were not good enough to indulge in these eccentricities without 
the risk of being shut up as lunatics; and even if he had hada 
taste that way himself, he wanted his money for a very modern use 
indeed—namely, to buy a practice with in London. At six-and- 
twenty he purchased a partnership with old Dr. Dalrymple, of 
Brown Street, Park Lane, who attended some of the first folks in 
the land, and never took a fee from an untitled person without 
being fully persuaded that he could afford it. His notions were of 
the old school; he dosed and bled his noble patients till they were 
like ‘the ruined shells of hollow towers,’ and then he built them 
up again and filled them out with beef-steaks and port wine. He 
had, indeed, no fancy for this new fashion of old fashions—no 
doctor is a fanatic, it may be observed, in anything but medicine or 
surgery—but as some of his clients were addicted to it, he looked 
upon the weakness with a very charitable eye. 

‘It is not enough nowadays to take things as we find them, my 
dear Selwyn,’ he would say good-humouredly, ‘ but as we used to 
findthem. If a patient thinks a fumigation of boiled hollyhock and 
fennel will do him good because his ancestor in King John’s time 
used it, let him be fumigated. Never cross a patient in little 
things. Lord Vavasour thinks there is nothing like gold for his 
system because Galen speaks of it as a fine old remedy. In a 
general way—that is, to the general practitioner—this might be 
dangerous, because, once in the system, gold remains there, and 
one must wait for the post-mortem to get it out again: but with our 
patients we always see our money back. Therefore, give them gold.’ 

Whatever Selwyn may have thought of Dr. Dalrymple pro- 
fessionally, he had no doubt of his wisdom as a man of the world, 
and was quite willing to profit by it. Moreover, his own conscience 
was not burdened by adopting these abnormal modes of treatment, 
since his practice lay among the middle class of patients—who 
were rarely bitten by this mania—while his principal kept the 
bigwigs for himself. But on one occasion Dr. Dalrymple fell a 
victim to the very malady which it was his chief office to cure in 
others—the gout. It was his own impression that he caught it of 

F2 
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some of his patients. He felt certain, living so moderately 
as he did, with only a glass or two of Madeira at luncheon, and 
one bottle of wholesome port, ‘ without a headache in a hogshead 
of it’—after dinner, that he couldn’t have got it in any other 
way. Claret, indeed, he took with his meals in considerable 
quantities, and his feeding was rather extensive, considering 
that he never set foot on the ground save from his brougham 
to his client’s door; but then he never touched beer (because he 
didn’t like it) ; and what business has a man to get the gout who 
does not touch beer ? 

His reasoning was sound enough, no doubt; but still he got the 
gout, and in both feet. And while in that abject condition an 
express arrived from Lord de Bracy, of Donjon Towers, to request his 
immediate attendance. It was of course impossible that he could 
move, so he sent for Selwyn. 

‘ My dear friend,’ he said, ‘ you must be off into Kent at once: 
his lordship has the rheum.’ 

‘The what?’ inquired Selwyn. 

‘Oh, I forgot ; you don’t know his peculiarities. Lord de Bracy is 
about twenty-four generations behind his time. He ought to have 
been born—I mean, to have ‘ flourished ’ (that’s the word )—in the 
thirteenth century. It is generally the young people who take up 
with these notions, but there is no fool like an old fool, and De 
Bracy has been bitten by them. You will find everything about 
him but his daughters—for they’re young and charming—medieval. 
And whatever you do, take care that you keep a grave face. 
Yow’re a capital fellow, you know, but a little—shall I say skittish ? 
At Donjon Towers skittishness would be fatal. If you make a joke 
down there, it must be in Latin; and not in good Latin either: it 
must be monkish.’ 

‘ And will Lord de Bracy really talk about his rheum, sir?’ 
inquired Selwyn. 

‘ Good Heavens! of course he will. You will surely be serious 
when prescribing for him. I take it for granted that professional 
feeling will enable you to withstand any temptation of that sort. 
He is the proudest man in England—the very proudest.’ 

‘My dear Dr. Dalrymple, not a smile shall pass my lips,’ said 
Selwyn confidently. 

‘Pass them? I hope not; nor ever reach them. I am afraid 
you are too young, my dear sir; I trembie for what may happen. 
Upon my life, if you were to laugh at him, I don’t know to what 
lengths he might not go; he believes he has feudal rights, and may 
hang you. At all events, we should lose our best patient.’ 

‘ Indeed, sir,’ ‘pleaded Selwyn, ‘you may rely on me. I will 
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be as cautious as though I were brushing flies off a sleeping 
Venus.’ 

‘ Heavens, what a simile!’ murmured the doctor: ‘ he is certainly 
very young. However, we must take our chance.’ 

‘I had better start at once, I suppose?’ said the junior 
partner. 

‘Certainly ; I have ordered the carriage and posters on. Yor 
are doing double work now, and have no time to lose. His lord- 
ship will give vou a bed, of course; he is the very soul of hos- 
pitality. It is like a page out of “Ivanhoe” to dine with him. 
He will treat you with the utmost consideration, you may be sure 
of that. But you must return from the Towers the first thing in 
the morning.’ 

‘You may depend upon that, sir: I shall be glad enough to 
get away, I’m sure.’ 

Dr. Dalrymple shook his head: that was not the frame of mind, 
he thought, in which a medical man should start upon a pro- 
fessional visit. Still, though Selwyn was young and impulsive, and 
much too ‘natural,’ not to say honest, for a fashionable physician, 
he knew he had plenty of common sense, and to that he trusted. 

Within half an hour Dr. Selwyn (for he had got his diploma) 
was whirling down the Old Kent Road in a carriage and four. 

The evening had not fallen when he came in sight of Donjon 
Towers. The edifice stood on a hill, and, being of great’ magni- 
tude, could be seen as far off as Windsor Castle. The park, 
through which the private road led, seemed as though it would 
never end: and when he reached the last avenue of stately oaks, 
such was its length that it appeared to meet ahead of him, and bar 
his progress after all. 

‘This is tremendous,’ thought Selwyn: ‘ but I much prefer the 
villa residences in the Regent’s Park.’ 

The courtyard in front of the mansion could have accommodated 
the whole Household troops, and the stone steps that led to it were 
of an extent that suggested steppes in Siberia. 

Two lackeys descended them as he drove up, and another stood 
at the top of them who received him with a profound obeisance. 
The former were draped in russet with linen girdles, the latter in 
broadcloth of curious cut, but it was not livery; in the hall a 
groom of the chambers at once took him up to his room; such, 
he said, being his master’s orders when guests came off a journey. 
From this it seemed, since Selwyn had mentioned his errand, that 
his lordship’s malady was not of a very pressing nature. 

The apartment into which he was ushered would have contained 
his own little house in Bayswater, roof and all, but it lacked its 
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cheerfulness. The floor was of polished oak, and the walls were 
tapestried ; the bed seemed several stories high, and had a canopy 
of black velvet. ‘In such a bed, if one cannot sleep,’ thought poor 
Selwyn, ‘one could be very suitably interred.’ 

Having put on his dinner clothes, the groom of the chambers 
led him to his master’s presence. 

His lordship was in the library, and, as the doctor entered, rose, 
and advanced three steps to meet him. He was a tall pale man 
of aristocratic appearance, with snow-white hair and beard, but in- 
clining to corpulence. 

‘I am sorry that Dr. Dalrymple is indisposed,’ said he very 
civilly, but with great stateliness of manner: ‘ but I am neverthe- 
less pleased to make the acquaintance of his substitute.’ 

Selwyn bowed his thanks, and at once inquired what ailed his 
lordship. 

‘ The old malady,’ answered Lord de Bracy solemnly, ‘the rheum.’ 

‘Umph—ha,’ returned Selwyn, looking as wise as he could, 
and full of sympathy. 

‘It is accompanied this time,’ continued his lordship, ‘ by 
ill humours in the head. I have tried tansy pudding, which is 
generally soverayne against it, but without effect.’ 

‘ Are you sure you have taken nothing to disturb the digestion, 
my lord: no unusual food, for example?’ | 

‘I had some peacock for lunch yesterday: but nothing—you 
may read it in Chaucer—is more wholesome: all my family eat 
peacock. On the other hand, I must confess that I had boiled veal 
for dinner.’ 

‘I don’t think that would have hurt you any more than the 
peacock,’ said Selwyn gravely. 

‘It was however served with verjuice, a most capital sauce, 
and greatly admired by our ancestors—but my system seems to 
reject it.’ 

‘I think it was very possibly the verjuice,’ observed Selwyn. 

‘I have done all that the wisdom of our ancestors has recom- 
mended, continued his lordship. ‘I have had a hole made in my 
nightcap to carry off the ill humours, and have always lain on my 
left side. I have chewed mastic before going to rest, and I have 
resisted all temptation to sleep after a full meal, especially of 
porpoise.’ 

‘Do you eat much porpoise?’ inquired Selwyn. 

‘No; I am sorry to say it is very difficult to obtain; the 
prejudices of modern days have almost prohibited it as an article 
of consumption. You have no personal objection to porpoise, I 
trust, Dr. Selwyn ?’ 
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‘Not the least, my lord. I approve of it myself no less than I 
do of peacock.’ 

‘Iam delighted to find Dr. Dalrymple has so intelligent a 
partner; in country places, such as this, I find the most obstinate 
objections on the part of medical men to the most simple food, 
unless it happens to be of modern acceptance.’ 

‘ Your appetite is tolerably good, my lord ?’ 

‘Yes, indeed. You shall judge for yourself, however; there 
strikes the dinner hour. You shall give me your advice in the 
evening.’ 

A noise equal to a flourish of trumpets had been going on for 
some minutes, and there now entered a major domo with a long 
white wand, who ushered his master and his guest through two 
lines of serving men, into the banquet hall. Covers were laid but 
for two persons, which rather disappointed the young doctor. The 
Earl, he knew, was a widower, but he had hoped to meet some of 
his daughters, who had a great reputation for beauty. 

The repast, however, was a sufficiently notable one to make up 
for the absence of company. 

There were a great many servants, each with a towel round his 
neck as well as on his arm, and the dishes they brought in— 


which were enough for ten times the number of guests—were 
wonderful. There were no plats such as might have been ex- 
pected at a nobleman’s table who kept a French cook; all was 
solid and huge. Pea-soup and frumenty were brought in in great 
silver tureens. Then lampreys with onions, a dish of which his 
lordship partook so plentifully as to remind his guest of a certain 
historical association with it, and also to suggest a very reasonable 


+] 


explanation of his ‘ humours.’ There was a baron of beef, of course ; 
and then a cygnet served with liver sauce. And here, the larger 
dishes having come to an end, a curious difference was made in the 
waiting. All the male servitors disappeared, and were succeeded 
by four neat-handed and pretty girls in a sort of white and blue 
uniform made of some old-fashioned material. The first delicacy 
they served Selwyn with was a beaver’s tail; and he almost fancied 
that the extreme caution he manifested in taking the first morsel 
induced one of them—the prettiest—to smile. Lord de Bracy ate 
of this very heartily, and washed it down with ypocras, a drink 
spiced (as Selwyn was afterwards informed) with cinnamon and 
heliotrope, but at all events with something very nasty. After 
this there was kid and ginger sauce, and a curlew with salt and 
sugar. And then came the ‘sutiltees, as they were termed: 
sweets (or ‘devices’), pretty substantial castles of pie-crust or 
sweetmeats,—to all which the noble host did such justice as to leave 
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the origin of his maladies in no doubt. Then to the sideboard, 
groaning with gold plate, the waiting-maids, brought two silver 
basins full of rosewater, wherein their lord and the doctor dipped 
their hands, and dinner at last was over. 

The effect of lampreys and beavers’ tails when accompanied by 
ypocras in any quantity is somnolence, and Lord de Bracy seemed 
by no means inclined for conversation. So, after half an hour’s 
‘bald disjointed chat,’ Selwyn wrote out his prescription, and bade 
his noble host ‘ good-night’ upon the plea that he had to start for 
town next morning at so early an hour. He did not sleep parti- 
cularly well; he dreamt that he was being put to death by the 
Swanhoppers’ Company—this was the cygnet and liver sauce, no 
doubt—for killing a curlew; and was glad enough to wake and 
find himself in a century when the laws are not so severe. It 
was quite a relief to him, too, to remember that his host would 
not be up to breakfast with him and see him off; for though he had 
been treated with the utmost hospitality, Lord de Bracy’s society 
was on the whole oppressive, and he had by no means enjoyed his 
visit to Donjon Towers. It was an interesting experience, no 
doubt, but that is often a matter less pleasant in action than to 
talk about afterwards: he had had to act a part from first to last, 
tu restrain all natural expressions of impatience or incredulity : 
and, in short, he was pining for fresh air. 

He could but toy with the boar’s head that was the piéce de 
résistance upon the sideboard, and declined with unhesitating 
frankness the cup of mead that was offered him by one of the 
serving-men. When his carriage was announced, he was follow- 
ing the groom of the chambers who had come up to his room for 
his portmanteau, when his attention was suddenly arrested by 
a pretty housemaid : it was the prettiest—the dark one—of the girls 
that had waited at table, and she had been doubtless watching out- 
side his door, as servants will do in the best-conducted households, 
for a little present. Nay, in all probability, in Donjon Towers 
the old system of ‘ vails’ was in full operation, and he felt (con- 
sidering, too, how pretty she was) that he could hardly give her less 
than gold. He took, therefore, half-a-sovereign from his purse, 
and seeing her smile roguishly as he did so, and also that the 
groom was well out of sight, he accompanied the gift with a chuck 
under the chin. It was not right of him, of course; but the delight 
of getting away from that tremendous mansion (as he subsequently 
explained) no doubt put him in abnormally high spirits. At all 
events, he did it; and as she only blushed, and didn’t say a word, 
he flattered himself that he had done rather a handsome thing in 
a pleasant fashion, 
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As to the whole visit, he felt indeed that he had acquitted 
himself, under very trying circumstances, exceedingly well, and 
had made a good impression. 

He found Dr. Dalrymple not much improved in health, the 
fact being, as he confessed, that he had been in considerable anxiety 
as to the result of his young partner’s visit to the Towers. 

‘Well, and how did it all go off?’ was his first question. 

‘Oh, capitally; nothing could have been kinder than his lord- 
ship, but he’s very heavy in hand.’ 

‘ Ah, you found out that !’ returned the other, rubbing his hands. 
‘I have attended him these twenty years. Certainly one ought to 
be well paid, when one has to dine--eh—and listen to a patient 
out of the way of business. Well, and how is his rheum, as he 
calls it ?’ 

‘Well, I'd much sooner have his rheum than his company,’ 
said Selwyn, laughing. ‘The fact is, there is nothing at all the 
matter with him but over-eating. And such things too, porpoises 
and peacocks !” 

* Ah, I’ve eaten porpoise at the Towers,’ sighed the old Doctor, 
with the air of one who recalls a self-sacrifice. 

‘I dare say it is no worse than a beaver’s tail,’ protested 


Selwyn. ‘ However, it was a very interesting dinner. After the 


big things had been disposed of, the serving-men retired, and i 


‘And then the girls came in!’ interrupted the old Doctor 
excitedly. ‘That always happens when you dine at the Towers 
for the first time. It’s his lordship’s notion of doing the honours 
of hospitality—borrowed from the time of Edward the Confessor, 
I believe. The ladies ofthe family wait on the guest.’ 

‘The ladies of the family!’ reiterated Selwyn, aghast with 
horror. ‘Do you mean to say those four girls in blue and white 
were Lord de Bracy’s daughters ?’ 

‘Of course they were: did you think they were housemaids ?’ 

Selwyn answered nothing: though he was quite certain he had 
taken at least one of them for such. 

‘Well, I wonder you did not see they had an aristocratic air. 
Perhaps I ought to have told you how it would be, beforehand. 
However, De Bracy will like you all the better for taking the 
thing as a matter of course: some men will jump up and hand the 
dishes themselves, because it distresses them to be waited on in 
that way: but it is better to fall in with the host’s fancy.’ 

‘Do you remember,’ gasped poor Selwyn, ‘what was the name 
of the darkest of the young ladies ? ’ 

‘ Of course I do: you’ve a sharp eye, you young dog! she’s the 
youngest, and the beauty—Lady Ermengarde; they tell me that, 
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when not playing at being medieval, she is full of fun. I hope 
you are not “ hit,” because she’s a leetle above you, my dear Selwyn. 
Perhaps the best blood in all England.’ 

And nevertheless Frank had given her half-a-sovereign, and 
chucked her under the chin. 

For weeks he was in expectation of some terrible vengeance 
overtaking him at the hands of reckless minions of Feudalism, 
but, as it happened, nothing was done. It would have been an 
immense relief to his mind to have known that Lady Ermengarde 
Plantagenet had some humour (not of the sort for which her 
noble father took tansy pudding), and that she had taken his 
mistake in excellent part. She was accustomed to wear for 
years upon her chatelaine, in company with many less useful 
articles, a certain half-sovereign with a hole through it, the history 
of which she would never reveal. It was a present, she said, from 
a young gentleman. But, though Lord de Bracy had the rheum 
again and again (he eventually died of it), and sent for Dr. Dal- 
rymple many times, always with the polite proviso that, if it should 
be inconvenient for the Doctor, his junior partner would be 
equally acceptable, Frank Selwyn never again set foot in Donjon 


~ Towers. 





Ait Dinadan’s Death. 


WHEN leaves lie under the chestnut tree, 
And acorns under the oak, 

When thickets ring to bucks belling 
And crossing antlers’ stroke, 

The hunters feast and the raven’s fee 
Stilleth the hungry croak. 


The raven perched on the blasted tree, 
And ever the raven cried ; 

The hunter watched by wood and lea, 
And loosened the knife by his side ; 

While all in greenwood, carelessly, 
Strayed Dinadan with his bride. 


Fall little he recked of the careless jape 
That turned their blood to gall, 

Who longed for his as for juice of grape, 
Nor felt the chilly pall 

The evening spread, nor marked that shape 
Slip under the elms so tall. 


For he, who never had breathed a word 
Of love to lady yet, 

Was caught at last, and the Table stirred, 
With laughter and light regret, 

That mirth of the feast and the swing of the sword 
Their mate should awhile forget. 


There were three brothers of evil mood, 
Though come of a kingly strain, 

Gaheris lacked them, and Gareth good, 
But Mordred and Agrawaine 

Hated who ever for Lancelot stood, 
And they won the light Gawaine. 


But ever Gawaine was a gentle knight : 
Quoth he, ‘ It were full ill 

That one unarmed to death were dight, 
And so our fame must spill ; 

Then match we Dinadan in fair fight,— 
What harm, though two he kill ?’ 
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when not playing at being medizval, she is full of fun. I hope 
you are not “ hit,” because she’s a leetle above you, my dear Selwyn. 
Perhaps the best blood in all England.’ 

And nevertheless Frank had given her half-a-sovereign, and 
chucked her under the chin. 

For weeks he was in expectation of some terrible vengeance 
overtaking him at the hands of reckless minions of Feudalism, 
but, as it happened, nothing was done. It would have been an 
immense relief to his mind to have known that Lady Ermengarde 
Plantagenet had some humour (not of the sort for which her 
noble father took tansy pudding), and that she had taken his 
mistake in excellent part. She was accustomed to wear for 
years upon her chatelaine, in company with many less useful 
articles, a certain half-sovereign with a hole through it, the history 
of which she would never reveal. It was a present, she said, from 
a young gentleman. But, though Lord de Bracy had the rheum 
again and again (he eventually died of it), and sent for Dr. Dal- 
rymple many times, always with the polite proviso that, if it should 
be inconvenient for the Doctor, his junior partner would be 
equally acceptable, Frank Selwyn never again set foot in Donjon 
Towers, 





Ait Dinadan’s Death. 


WHEN leaves lie under the chestnut tree, 
And acorns under the oak, 

When thickets ring to bucks belling 
And crossing antlers’ stroke, 

The hunters feast and the raven’s fee 
Stilleth the hungry croak. 


The raven perched on the blasted tree, 
And ever the raven cried ; 

The hunter watched by wood and lea, 
And loosened the knife by his side ; 

While all in greenwood, carelessly, 
Strayed Dinadan with his bride. 


Fall little he recked of the careless jape 
That turned their blood to gall, 

Who longed for his as for juice of grape, 
Nor felt the chilly pall 

The evening spread, nor marked that shape 
Slip under the elms so tall. 


For he, who never had breathed a word 
Of love to lady yet, 

Was caught at last, and the Table stirred, 
With laughter and light regret, 

That mirth of the feast and the swing of the sword 
Their mate should awhile forget. 


There were three brothers of evil mood, 
Though come of a kingly strain, 

Gaheris lacked them, and Gareth good, 
But Mordred and Agrawaine 

Hated who ever for Lancelot stood, 


And they won the light Gawaine. 


But ever Gawaine was a gentle knight : 
Quoth he, ‘ It were full ill 

That one unarmed to death were dight, 
And so our fame must spill ; 

Then match we Dinadan in fair fight,— 
What harm, though two he kill ?’ 





SIR DINADAN’S DEATH. 


Then Mordred spoke, with his viper eyes, 
And Agrawaine thereto, 

‘Good sooth, fair brother, ladies’ sighs 
Have loosed thine every thew ! 

Thy very heart seeks, womanwise, 
As haggard to its mew! 


‘ But knowest how at vesper-hour, 
In forest-paths hard by, 

He meets his dame in secret bower, 
That none their spert espy ? 

And what more meet for swordsman’s dower 
Than in her sight to die! 


‘ Whilst one of us shall soothe the bride! ’— 
Gawaine he swore and passed, 

E’en Agrawaine his brow must hide, 
But Mordred laughed, and last, 

‘ Alone I wait this lover,’ he cried, 
‘ My heart ne’er stood aghast !’ 


Sir Dinadan jested, Sir Dinadan sang, 
As they went by the alleys green, 

And Camelot bells far off they rang 
The greeting of heaven’s queen, 

The while on his arm his love did hang, 
And neither recked of teen. 


Nor recked of that low-crouching form, 
His dagger, or aught of ill ; 

The greatest hush is before the storm, 
And who should seek to spill 

Their cup of joy? Could life so warm 
Know aught of deathly chill ? 


A spring, and a stab, and a gasping groan, 
And a six-foot fall on ground, 

A body that lies on the moss alone, 
Another with false arms wound 

About her waist for a bridal zone,— 
God help her in that stound ! 


Now God thee rest, Sir Dinadan, 
That wast full leal and true, 

And therewithal the merriest man 
That Arthur’s court e’er knew, 

And kindest ;—and high Heaven ban 
Who made thy lady rue! 
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Che Brave Birl of Glenbarr. 


BY CUTHBERT BEDE, 


Cuapter I, 


OLD DONALD'S DECISION. 


‘Ir Mary Morrison will wed wi’ me, I'll wed no other!’ This was 
young Donald’sdecision. And the handsome, stalwart young High- 
lander looked as though he intended to carry into effect those few 
words that he had spoken to his father in Gaelic. 

Donald Macbane was his father’s only child; and, as his mother 
had died within a few days of his birth, he had never known any 
other parent than his stern father. A hard man was the elder 
Donald, ruling those about him with an iron will, and intent only 
upon improving his small farm to its utmost capability, so that he 
might leave it to his son as a goodly heritage. By its aid, young 
Donald might, in time, be so raised above the humble surroundings 
of his father’s early days, that he might almost pass as a laird. 
But that this scheme might be fully carried out, it was needful that 
his son should be married to a girl who had money or land of her 
own, and who would not come to him empty-handed and without a 
dowry. A ‘tocherless lass’ was not to be thought of; and the 
future owner of the small farm on the hillside in the Barr Glen 
must be mated with a maiden who was similarly circumstanced as 
regarded property. 

And such a girl was to be found within a mile or two. For, on 
the opposite side of the glen, on the other side of the Barr river, 
where it tripped down its rocky staircase to join the great Atlantic, 
there lived a girl, named Janet Baillie, who was the only survivor 
of the once large family of old Hugh Baillie, and who would in- 
herit his farmstead, which was a place called Clachanaigs, and was 
about as large as old Donald Macbane’s farm at Glenbarr. The 
two families had always been intimate and on good terms; and 
Janet had ever a sweet smile and a pleasant word for young Donald 
whenever they met, whether it were at home, or at kirk or market ; 
and there seemed to old Donald no possible reason why these two 
young people should not make a match of it. There was no dis- 
crepancy either in years or position; and there was no obstacle in 
their way; for Donald Macbane had sounded Hugh Baillie on the 
subject, and found the old man quite agreeable tothe match. They 
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were ‘a fine stand-up couple,’ as old Donald often told himself; 
and there could not be a more appropriate proceeding than to 
marry them to each other, and look forward to the time when the 
two farmsteads of Glenbarr and Clachanaigs should belong to one 
proprietor. Old Donald had dwelt so much on the idea, that he 
considered it as good as settled. He was so much accustomed to 
have his own will carried out, that he did not anticipate the dis- 
agreeable novelty of any opposition coming from his son; especially 
when so favourable an arrangement was made for him, and such a 
nice girl as Janet Baillie was (as he supposed) ready to make him 
her husband. And now, to his surprise, when he had spoken to 
his son on the subject, and had suggested to him that he might go 
io Janet, and ask her to name the day for the wedding, young 
Donald had replied to him with those astounding words : ‘ If Mary 
Morrison will wed wi’ me, I’ll wed no other!’ 

Now, this Mary Morrison was the girl who lived at the farm, 
and whose daily work was about the house and its surroundings; 
and all her earthly riches were the wages that old Donald paid her. 
Therefore, it was an utterly upsetting notion to him, that his son 
should ruin his prospects by throwing himself away on a mere farm- 
_ servant, when he might have the heiress of Clachanaigs for the 

asking. The old man could not understand it ; he could not com- 
prehend that his son and heir should take up, as he phrased it, 
with a girl who was not worth a single soum—a soum being an 
extent of hill-pasture that would be sufficient to keep a cow or ten 
sheep. He could not imagine how such a thing could be. And 
yet, he had to confess to himself that such a thing would have to 
be; for he knew that his son followed his father in having a 
determined will of his own; and that when he had made that 
resolution regarding Mary Morrison, he would most assuredly abide 
by it, and carry it into effect. Yes, it would have to be, and all 
liis dearly loved plans would be thwarted, unless he could devise 
some scheme to get the girl out of the way. 

He had much talk with his son on the subject ; he pleaded the 
cause of Janet Baillie, and sang the praises of Clachanaigs; but 
he found, as he had expected, that all his talk and all his pleadings 
led to no further result than making young Donald the more re- 
solved in his intention to wed no other than Mary Morrison. ‘We 
are plighted to each other,’ he said in Gaelic; ‘and we are only 
waiting till next May, when her time of service will be over. 
We shall then be married; and, if you do not like us to live here 
and help you on the farm, we shall turn our backs on Glenbarr, 
and go away to a home of our own. We are strong and healthy, 
and we love one another; and, please God, we can earn our liveli- 
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hood quite as well together as if we were apart. I have nothing 
to say against Janet Baillie. She is a good girl, and I hope will 
get a good man for her husband ; but she is not Mary Morrison.’ 
Then old Donald said no more; but he hardened his heart against 
his servant, and he was determined, by fair means or foul, to pre- 
vent her from marrying his son. There was at least six months 
for him wherein to plot and plan, and something might occur, in 
that interval, to favour his wishes. Until next May, Mary Morri- 
son would be his servant, and she could not leave her situation 
without his consent. 

The long evenings of winter had now come on, and the year 
was hastening to its close. The range of hills that stretched their 
length to Beinn-an-Tuire were covered with snow, and it lay deeply 
down in the hollows of the glen. In the last week of the year 
the younger Donald had left Glenbarr to go to a great cattle fair 
that was to be held in the northern part of the county, which fair 
lasted over the two last days of the old year and the first day of 
the new year, which day went by the name of Hogmanay, and was 
celebrated with much rejoicing and many old-world customs, in- 
cluding those of the ‘ first foot,’ the wassail bowl, and the guizards. 
Donald’s attendance at this Hogmanay Fair necessitated his ab- 
sence from Glenbarr during several days, and was one of the few 
important events of the twelve months that made a change in the 
ordinary monotony of their every-day life. He had said good-bye 
to Mary, promising to bring her a Hogmanay fairing, and hoping 
that his next gift to her would take the form of a plain gold 
ring. 

On the last evening of the old year, old Donald was sitting by 
the peat-fire on the hearth, in front of which Luath, his faithful 
collie, had stretched himself in luxurious ease. On the other side, 
seated on a low stool, was Mary Morrison, busily engaged in knit- 
ting. The wind was howling outside, and the drifting snow was 
clogging the doorways. Old Donald broke the silence that had 
been long reigning between them by making some remarks about 
his son’s absence at the cattle fair—a theme which had its full 
interest for his servant. They spoke in Gaelic: for the English 
language was but little used by the natives, except when they went 
to a market town, and even there many people could be met with 
who had ‘ got no English.’ 

‘My son seems bent upon making you his wife,’ at length said 
old Donald; ‘but I don’t like to give my consent, unless I am 
quite sure that he is going to be married to a brave girl.’ 

‘But,’ pleaded Mary, ‘I think that I am a brave girl, Mr. 
Macbane.’ 
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‘If you think so,’ said the old man, ‘are you ready to prove it 
by your actions?’ 

‘If it is anything that a girl may do, Mr. Macbane, I am ready 
to do it for the love that I bear to your son.’ 

‘It is nothing more than to walk to the old church at Saddell.’ 
Old Donald referred to the ruins of Saddell Monastery. 

‘Oh, I can easily do that, Mr. Macbane. You know that I 
have often walked there, in the summer or spring. It is not more 
than six miles as the crow flies.’ 

‘Yes ; but the road is a bad one, and is made longer by the 
high hills and the deep glens. And there is snow on the ground.’ 

‘ But it may be clear to-morrow, or the next day.’ 

‘If you want to win my son by proving yourself to be a brave 
girl, you must not wait for a fair-weather walk that could be taken 
by Janet Baillie, or any other girl in the glen; but you must do 
something out of the common way.’ 

*I am ready to do it for Donald’s sake. Whatever Janet 
Baillie may do, I will try to do more.’ 

*I shall require you to go to the old church at Saddell this 
very night, and to be back here by breakfast time in the morn- 

ing.’ 
‘TI think Janet Baillie would not do that! but I will do it, or 
try to do it; though it is a wild night for such a walk and to such 
a place.’ 

‘That is not all,’ said the stern old man, though his voice 
trembled somewhat, as he made known to her hisresolve. ‘I must 
have full and certain evidence that you have been to the old 
church ; and though I never knew you to tell me a falsehood, yet, 
in this case, I must have further proof than your mere word. 
There is an old tomb inside the church: it is at the farther end 
from the door, on the right-hand side, and stands under an arch. 
It is the great Macdonald’s tomb; and on it there is a skull—the 
skull, they say, of a murderer.’ 

‘Yes! I have seen it,’ she said, with a shudder. 

* Are you brave enough to make your way alone, and through 
the snow, to that church, this very night; and, in proof that you 
have been there, to bring me back from thence the skull ?’ 

‘And what if I do so ?’ 

‘In that case I will withdraw my opposition to your marriage 
with my son; and I will not only give my free consent, but I will 
also make over to him the half of all that I have, so that he may 
marry you in comfort, and before May-day, if he chooses to do so.’ 

‘That will be grand news for him when’he comes home from 
the fair.’ 
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‘Yes! if you have performed your part of the bargain; but 
it will take a brave girl to do what I have set you.’ 

‘ And am not I a brave girl, Mr. Macbane ?’ 

‘ That will depend upon your own showing. I shall certainly 
consider you to be very brave, and deserving of my son, if you will 
do as I propose, and go to Saddell Church this night, and show me, 
by breakfast time to-morrow, the skull that you have brought from 
there. In that-case, your bravery shall have its reward.’ 

‘Then I will do it! at least, I will try my best; for I know 
that I bring Donald no dowry, except a pair of willing hands and 
a loving heart; and I should be loth to wed him without his 
father’s blessing. So I will do your bidding, Mr. Macbane, 
though it is a wild, fearsome night to go on such a strange 
errand.’ 

Mary Morrison put aside her knitting, wrapped a plaid about 
her head and shoulders, and, with a silent prayer for safe guidance 
on her perilous path, went out into the wild winter’s night. Luath, 
the collie, would have gone with her, and she would have been 
deeply thankful for his company and protection; but old Donald 
called him back into the house, and barred the door. Then the 
stern man listened to the howling of the wind, and thought: ‘She 
will not return. On a night like this the way is too perilous for 
safety, and one false step may send her to her death. If itis a 
wrong deed of mine, it was wrong of her to win my boy’s love. 
If I do evil, I do it that good may come. Once rid of her daily 
presence, Donald will forget his fancy for her; and my darling 
wish of marrying him to Janet Baillie may be carried out.’ 

But although he tried to reconcile his conduct to his conscience, 
he could not do so. As he sat over the fire, and placed more peats 
upon it, he endeavoured to lull to rest his unquiet fancies with 
such specious arguments as these: She has gone of her own free 
will. She might have stayed here, if she chose. She is well ac- 
quainted with the road, and she can turn back if the storm is too 
strong, or the snow too deep for her. If she persists in going on, 
and comes to any harm, it will be through her own folly. Itisa 
madcap adventure; but it is her own doing—not mine—no, not 
mine. 

Yet old Donald, notwithstanding these arguments and special 
pleadings, could not lay that ghost of terror that was beginning to 
alarm him; and as he lay on the upper shelf of the wooden cup- 
board that is known as a box-bed, and huddled the bed-clothes 
around him, he could not shut out the visions that took possession 
of his mind and drove away sleep. The wind whistled shrilly 
through the ill-fitting door, and whirled sparks from the slumber- 
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ing peats on the hearth ; their flickering light came and went on 
the platters and jugs that were ranged on the old dresser, and which 
Mary Morrison always set out so well, and tended so carefully; and 
the old oaken kist and ambry, and the other scanty furniture of 
the dwelling-room, gleamed in the uncertain light. The snow 
could be seen clogging the small window-panes, and whirling down 
the hole in the heather-thatched roof that did duty for a chimney. 
As it fell spluttering in the peat ashes, Luath, the collie, who had 
been uneasy for some time past, lifted up his head and howled: a 
howl that was long and piercing. In vain did stern old Donald, 
from the recesses of his box-bed, tell Luath to whisht, and called 
him a ‘camstary bree-yute!’ in vain did he add stronger exple- 
tives in Gaelic; Luath howled on; and old Donald, restless and 
wakeful, ill at ease both in mind and body, told himself that 
Luath’s howling boded no good. What would he now give, were 
it the New Year’s morning, and the brave girl safe at home again 
at Glenbarr ! 


Cuarpter II. 


A DARING DEED. 


AutnoucH Mary Morrison well knew the way that led over the 
hills from Glenbarr to Saddell, yet it was difficult to find it on 
that wild night. It was not dark, however, for the snow that 
was lying all around her made a kind of misty moonlight ; and the 
hills and glens were dimly visible for some distance. This helped 
her to note certain familiar landmarks, and to keep her in the 
right path. 

‘ May the good God protect me,’ she murmured, in her simple 
piety, ‘and bring me safe back with what the master has bidden 
me fetch.’ She shrank so much from the thought of that mur- 
derer’s skull, that she could not even name it to herself. But 
she confided herself to God’s care, and pressed bravely on her way, 
blown by the wind, and trudging heavily through the deep snow, 
but upborne by the thought that she was doing this to win her 
lover. 

Of course she was a firm believer in the ‘little folk ;’ but she 
had no fear of them, for all their deeds were of kindness to those 
who were themselves kind; and they helped those who did their 
duty simply and bravely, as she was now doing, upborne by a true 
maiden’s love. But neither green-coated fairy nor frolicsome 
brownie crossed her path; nor did any fearsome gruagach, or 
creature, waylay her on her lonely road. Not a soul did she see, 
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nor at that time of night did she expect to see. Here and there 
a few kyloes, huddled together under any slight shelter that offered 
itself, looked up at her with their mild wondering eyes, as though 
in astonishment at her apparition. There were black-faced sheep, 
too, whose wool looked dark brown against the pure snow, who 
tossed their twisted horns as she plodded past them. If the 
faithful Luath had been permitted to accompany her, she would not 
have felt so utterly desolate as she did now, on this last night of 
the old year. 

The range of hills over which she had to pass formed the back- 
bone of the long peninsula of Cantire, and was upwards of a 
thousand feet above the level of the Atlantic, the hoarse thunder 
of whose mighty rollers she could hear even amid the wild gusts of 
the storm. She had to cross over the southern side of Beinn-an- 
Tuirc, the Wild Boar’s Mountain, in the forests of which, according 
to her country’s legend, Diarmid, the Fingalian Achilles, slew the 
terrible wild boar that was the scourge of the district, and met his 
own death when one of the boar’s bristles pricked his heel. The 
mountain rose to the left of her path, but its summit of 2170 feet 
was now concealed by the drifting snow and misty vapours. Here 
she had to cross the river Barr, near to its source in the lonely 
Loch Arnicle. A slight stone bridge spanned the stream, with a 
low parapet on either side, barely high enough in the snow to 
prevent her from making a false step into the stream below. The 
river was now in spate; and it rushed and roared, and flung itself 
among the rough boulders in a torrent of peat-stained water, its 
furious headlong dash and boiling spray contrasting strangely with 
the stillness of the dark tarn, from the tall reeds of which the 
herons and wild geese and wild swans would take their clanging 
flight. 

Amid the banks of snow-covered heather were many morasses, 
with their tumps of rushes and bog-cotton, to whose white feathery 
down Ossian likened the snowy breasts of ‘the high-bosomed 
Strina Dona.’ No less fair than Strina Dona herself was the 
brave and bonnie Mary Morrison, as she gallantly faced the storm 
of wind and snow, and carefully picked her way amid the lichened 
rocks and bracken. And if not less fair than Strina Dona, no less 
daring and devoted was she than the beauteous Graina, beloved of 
Diarmid, who risked her life to bring him aid in his last extremity, 
the while she courageously hid the wandering arrow that had 
pierced her fair breast, and died with him here upon this mountain, 
Beinn-an-Tuire, while the onlookers with glistening eyes murmured, 
‘The fondest lovers must part at last.’ Brave as the beauteous 
and devoted Graina, Mary Morrison hoped that she had only 
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parted with her own fond lover for a few hours, and that this 
night’s work would bring them many days of happiness. 

On she went, and never faltered or paused, save but for a few 
moments to enable her to regain her spent breath, or to note the 
bearings of her path. Here and there, a noble Scotch fir, whose 
ruddy: brown trunk was planted firmly in the cleft of a crag, raised 
on high its twisted arms for the table of snow that had bespread its 
massive dark foliage. These firs, and the groups of graceful birch 
and larch, and the scattered rowan-trees, served her as landmarks 
in the snowy landscape. By carefully noting them and their 
bearings, she paced steadily on to her destination down into the 
solemn depths of the deep glen—leaping over the burnie rushing 
seawards, climbing the steep brae, and then away over another 
rolling hill, again to encounter a similar repetition of hill and glen. 
Yet she held on her way, and never missed it beyond a few yards, 
her set purpose and her deep love upbearing her through the 
perils and trials of this wild last night of the old year, and enabling 
her to brave the dangers of the solitary road. It was not the first 
fierce storm of wind and snow in which she had wandered abroad, 
sometimes to herd the straggling sheep, and sometimes to fetch up 
the kyloes, or to bring the milking cows to the byre. But now she 
had a higher motive to sustain her, and to nerve her for the task 
that she had undertaken ; and with her plaid wrapped tightly over 
her head and shoulders, she pressed dauntlessly on through the 
bleak weather, the very picture of a brave Highland maiden. 

Tnough the snow whirled in her face so as to wellnigh blind 
her, and though it clogged her feet and muffled her path, she 
struggled on to her destination, and at length, to her great joy, 
found herself descending into Saddell Glen, and heard the dash of 
its river. She entered the plantation of ash and elm trees, and 
. soon after stood among the memorial stones that were thickly 
scattered in the graveyard round the ruins of what was once a 
grand old monastery. Now it was fallen from its former high 
estate, and was a deserted ruin, used only occasionally for the 
purposes of burial. Many a gallant Macdonald and Lord of the 
Isles lay around her; yet there was not one of those heroes of old 
who had been called upon to perform a deed demanding greater 
courage and endurance than that which now taxed the powers of 
the brave girl of Glenbarr. Reginald, the son of the mighty 
Somerled, who had built this monastery for the Cistercian monks, 
and was here buried in the year 1163, had adopted the Scandinavian 
custom; and for the space of three years had lived without 
entering a house wherein a fire had been kindled, in order that he 
might accustom himself to privation and hardship. Yet any hard- 
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ship that he had undergone in his wild and stormy career, as 
Thane of Argyle, and Lord of Cantire and the Isles, would hardly 
have surpassed that which Mary Morrison was now voluntarily 
undergoing for true love’s sake. 

This building at Saddell, which she had at length reached, was 
now a complete ruin. Its stones, erected on consecrated dust that 
had been brought from Rome, had been barbarously dealt with, 
and a large number of them had been carted away by a proprietor, 
to build dykes and offices, which he paved with tombstones of 
abbots and warriors. Mary Morrison well knew the local legend, 
how that this man had been punished for his sacrilege by soon 
after meeting his death by a trivial accident ; and that the estate 
had then passed to another family. Yet at the time of her visit 
a certain portion of the building, commonly called ‘ the old church,’ 
or kirk, still remained standing, and was cared for after a certain 
fashion, for its outer walls still stood intact, and at the western end 
there was an oaken door to shut out intruders. The snow and the 
rain could not be shut out, for the greater portion of the roof had 
fallen, and the building was, in consequence, open to the sky. 
Ornate sculpture still remained on the walls and on some tombs, 
especially on one, a memorial of some Lord of the Isles, probably 
of Reginald himself, the founder of the church. It was recessed in 
the south wall towards the east end, and was covered with a pointed 
arch. On the top of the slab of this tomb was laid a human skull, 
which was protected by the covering arch from any downpour of 
rain or fall of snow. This was the skull that the brave girl had 
pledged her word to take from its resting-place, and carry back 
to her stern old master at Glenbarr. 

It may merely have been an ordinary skull, turned up by the 
sexton when digging a fresh grave, and not replaced by him in the 
soil, but removed by someone to the slab of the founder’s tomb. 
The skull, however, was invested with its own particular legend in 
that land of legends. It was said to be the skull of the grim 
Macdonald, surnamed Righ Fiongal, who, besides murdering at the 
rate of one daily the chieftains of the clan M‘Lean, who had come 
to Saddell to make peace with him, had also murdered by slow 
starvation in the dungeons of his castle the husband of a woman 
whom he had seized and borne off from Ireland; and it was said 
that when he pointed out to her, from the summit of the castle’s 
square massive tower, the body of her hushand being carried out 
for burial, she suddenly leaped from the battlements, and fell dead 
by the side of the corpse. The legend went that, when this cruel 
Macdonald died, the dogs scratched up his body from the grave, 
and devoured the flesh, even as that wretched man, whom he had 
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starved to death in his dungeon, had been found to have gnawed 
his own hand and arm in his agony to prolong life. The bones of 
this once dreaded and powerful Lord of the Isles were discovered 
clean picked by the logs and carrion crows; but no one could be 
found to give them a fresh burial in the graveyard, and the skull 
was placed, in a sort of mockery, on the slab of his great ancestor’s 
tomb. It was looked upon with superstitious awe, and no one 
dared to touch or meddle with it. 

This, then, was the grim memorial of a wicked murderer that 
Mary Morrison had pledged herself to take from its place, in the 
dead of that wild winter’s night, and to carry it back on her 
perilous journey all the way to Glenbarr. She had often seen the 
skull, and well knew the legend that belonged to it; and she had 
never dared to lay a finger upon it. But now she had to nerve 
herself to do this, and to carry the ghastly burden for many miles. 
*It is for Donald!’ she murmured; ‘ may the good God protect and 
help me!’ And she approached the building through the graveyard 
crowded with its memorials to the departed. 

When she had reached the enclosed portion of the old monastery, 
she found that its door, which was ordinarily closed, was standing 
ajar, burst open probably by the violence of the storm. She 
crossed the threshold deep in snow. Although the greater portion 
of the roof had fallen in, and the building, for the most part, was 
open to the sky, yet the place was very dark; the tall trees that 
grew so closely to the building, and in such profusion, making a 
deep shade there, even at noonday. But she knew the exact spot 
where she should find the skull, and she began to grope her way to 
it in the dark. As she did so she heard a peculiar noise, made up, 
as it seemed to her, of low moans from many creatures. The 
soughing of the wind through the trees did not account for these 

-sounds ; though it made it impossible for her to listen attentively 
to them, or to conjecture what they could be, but they appeared to 
proceed from something within the walls of the old church. Then 
there was a trampling of light feet over the broken pavement, and 
she was conscious that certain forms were rushing past her in the 
darkness. Then there was a momentary cessation of the peculiar 
sounds; then they were succeeded by the mysterious plaintive 
moanings. 

‘I felt my heart give a great jump into my throat !’ she after- 
wards said; ‘ but I was not going to have my walk for nothing, so 
I made for the skull.’ 

She did not tell of the effort that it cost her, terrified though 
not disheartened, to grope to the Macdonald’s tomb, and then to 
stretch out her hands under its dark canopy, until she felt them 
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touch the murderer’s skull. She did not say how she kept her 
purpose bravely and steadily in view; and though she loathed to 
feel the clammy remains of the wicked man, whose skull had 
grinned there so ghastlily for so many years, and had rarely been 
touched by any finger, how she seized the skull with both hands, 
and, though she felt its teeth rattling in their sockets, turned back 
hastily to make good her escape from the old church. As she did 
so the trampling of feet and the moans continued; and she felt 
that the mysterious forms were pursuing her. Grasping the skull, 
she safely gained the door, and pulled it to after her. As she did 
so she heard a rush against it from the inner side, but without 
looking behind her she turned her back upon the building, and fled 
through the graveyard and up the glen. 

It was past midnight now; the old year was dead, and was laid 
to rest under its winding-sheet of snow; and the new year had 
entered upon its stormy life. She too, this brave girl of Glenbarr, 
was passing from her old life of dependence and servitude, and was 
about to enter, it may be, upon a new life of married happiness, if 
only she could successfully accomplish the hard task that her stern 
old master had set her. The long weary way back to Glenbarr had 
now to be retraced. Happily, the feathery snow had not fallen so 
fast or so deep as to quite obliterate the track of her foot-marks ; 
and these somewhat helped her to keep to the right path. She 
had also turned her back upon the wind, and could see more 
clearly before her, and although, if she had followed the dictates of 
her nature, she would have willingly flung the skull into one of the 
roaring torrents that she was compelled to cross, she bore it bravely 
on as the guerdon of her victory, the visible token that she had 
fulfilled the vow that she had made for love. 

The wild storm through which she had battled was now 
beginning to abate, and as she struggled on, weary in body but 
light of heart, the morning began to dawn, and mighty Beinn-an- 
Tuire lifted his huge shoulders through the floating snowy vapours. 
The dense mist was drifting over the dark waters of Loch Arnicle 
in ghostly shrouds, and she saw a golden eagle poised over 
Lochnaralach, while the storm that had swept over the hills 
towards Glenacardoch sobbed itself to rest on the bosom of the 
Atlantic. As she wearily descended the last hill towards Glenbarr, 
the light was broadening in the early morning of New Year’s Day ; 
the islands of Cara and Gigha, with their snow coverings, looked 
like jewels amid the dark waves, and beyond them Jura’s Paps were 
faintly seen against the dull grey sky. 
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Cuapter III. 


THE NEW YEAR’S GREETING. 


Oxtp Donald was at his door anxiously looking out in the 
direction of Saddell. During those long hours, while Mary 
Morrison had been away, and while the old year was passing into 
the new, he had tossed to and fro, but could not sleep. Nor could 
Luath, for he had gone restlessly backwards and forwards, from 
the hearth to the door, and had whined and howled through 
every one of those weary, anxious hours. His master had ceased 
his endeavours to keep the dog quiet ; the collie’s feelings were in 
harmony with his own. If only Mary Morrison would return, 
thought old Donald, skull or no skull, he would forgive all, and 
would allow her and his son to go their own ways. Up to now, he 
had not realised the gravity of his proceedings ; he was not a bad 
man, rather was he a just man, though very stern and self-willed, 
but he had formed other views for his only son than that he should 
marry a farm-servant, however brave and bonnie she might be. 
But in those silent watches of the night, when the year had slipped 
* away in death, even as his own years of life were now drawing to 
their natural close, it had been revealed to him how very near he 
had become to a murderer, in intention if not in fact ; and that, in 
sending Mary Morrison for the murderer’s skull, he was dismissing 
her to a deed that might bring upon himself a punishment 
righteously deserving the Macdonald’sdoom. That night’s solitary 
meditation and anxiety had wrought a good work for old Donald 
Macbane. 

But it was Luath, the faithful Luath, who had first discerned 
the brave girl, ere yet her old master, with his dimmed sight, could 
view her coming down the snowy hillside, with her plaid wrapped 
tightly about her. Luath had seen her, and with a joyful bark of 
recognition, and despite the whistling (and something worse) of 
old Donald, had dashed forwards into the dim light of the early 
morning, and with his beautiful silky coat flying in the breeze, and 
his intelligent head erect, was bounding rapidly on until he had 
soon covered the ground between himself and Mary Morrison, and 
had placed his paws lovingly upon her shoulders. There was only one 
doubtful moment in his affectionate reception of her. He sniffed 
a ghastly something that she carried under her plaid, and he was 
suspicious and uneasy in his mind. Nevertheless, by the time that 
they had reached old Donald’s home he had recovered his gaiety of 
spirits, and was bounding round Mary in a way that betokened 
effusiveness of delight. 
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In his own secret heart old Donald was not less pleased to see 
her—she was alive and well, that was patent to the eye; she was 
wearied, no doubt, but that could soon be remedied. Had she, 
however, fulfilled her mission ? if not, he had a loop-hole of escape, 
should he desire to make use of such a subterfuge when a few days’ 
calm reflection had enabled him to shake off the gloomy terrors of 
the past night, and to forbid the marriage of his son to any other 
maiden than the heiress Janet Baillie. It was, therefore, with an 
outward demonstration of manner very different from his real inward 
feeling that he calmly accosted his servant when she came up to 
him outside his door, amidst the boisterous demonstrations of the 
faithful collie. ‘So you have come back, my lass—down, Luath, 
you camstary fool!’ 

‘ Yes, I am back again, master.’ 

‘And have ye walked all the way to Saddell old church—-all 
the way there and back ?’ 

‘ Yes, master, all the way there and back.’ 

‘Ye must have had a bad night of it ?’ 

‘A very bad night of it.’ 

‘And—ye got to the old church?’ 

‘Yes, master ; I got to the old church.’ 

‘And did ye find the murderer’s skull on the great Macdonald’s 
tomb ?’ 

‘Yes, I found it.’ 

‘ And of course ye’ve brought it back wi’ ye, agreeable to your 
promise ?’ 

‘Yes, I have brought it, and of course, master, you'll be agree- 
able to your promise ?’ and from underneath the folds of the plaid 
she brought out the skull. 

Old Donald was somewhat taken aback by the sudden sight of 
it. He had the superstitious fears of his neighbours, and he shrank 
from looking upon that grinning relic, much less from contaminat- 
ing himself by laying so much asa finger uponit. ‘ Take it away,’ 
he cried ; ‘ take the horrid thing away ! I was never too fond of dead 
men’s bones.’ 

She folded it again in the end of her plaid, and, as they 
passed into the house, she dropped wearily upon a seat, spent out 
by her long night of fatigue and excitement. Old Donald had a 
passing gleam of kindness and sympathy for the maiden, and said to 
her: ‘ This is Hogmanay morning, my lass, and you're the first foot 
in the house. It’s a pity that you brought nothing better with you 
than that—that thing that I sent you to Saddell for. But it was all 
my doing your going there, and you’ve brought what I sent you 
for: so I ought to take your New Year’s gift and be pleased with 
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it. And you must have been wearied with the getting of it, and 
you must be almost worn out, my lass, with your long walk; and 
, you'd better taste a drop of whisky.’ Old Donald Macbane must 
have been in a charitable mood thus to offer a sup of his precious 
whisky to his servant girl; but Mary refused it, and going to the 
peat fire, over which a large iron pot, suspended by a great chain, 
was kept in a state of perpetual simmer, she returned, as it were, 
to the ordinary duties of her daily life, and made herself a bowl of 
porridge, with which, and a bannock cake, she refreshed herself 
after her late fatigue. The intelligent Luath looked on with the 
greatest delight, and kept her company during this New Year’s 
morning’s breakfast. Then, when she had finished her meal, and 
changed her wet clothes for dry ones, she took a couple of hours’ 
sound sleep, and then awoke refreshed, and went about her ordi- 
nary household duties. 

Meanwhile old Donald had been out-of doors seeing to his own 
work with the beasts, and about the farm buildings, and when he 
returned to the house his habitual cautiousness seemed to have 
returned with him. ‘ You had the skull, Mary ?’ he asked. 

‘Yes, master. I have put it aside,in a safe place; but I can 
bring it to you.’ 

‘I don’t want to see it again. But you're sure it’s the same 
skull, Mary? Im thinking that it might be one from elsewhere.’ 

‘ It’s the one that you bid me to fetch you, Mr. Macbane, and 
it’s from the Macdonald’s tomb in the old church at Saddell. I 
took it from under the arch, and I carried it all the way here.’ 
And then she told him the circumstances under which she had 
obtained it, and the mysterious sounds that she had heard in the 
old church. 

‘It’s a strange tale,’ said old Donald. ‘I’m doubting the 
facts, Mary.’ 

“If ye'll go there,’ she replied, ‘ye'll find all the facts, Mr. 
Macbane.’ 

Then he said, ‘I'll take ye at your word, Mary; it’s broad 
daylight now, and the storm is blown over. I thought that Jock 
MacPhail ’—this was his farming man—‘ might have been keep- 
ing Hogmanay; but he’s come to his work, and I'll go away to 
Saddell, and he shall go with me, for an eyewitness of the facts. 
And we'll prove your words, Mary Morrison; and we shall see if 
there are your tracks in the snow right up to the old church; and 
I’m thinking, my lass, that as likely as not we shall find the true 
murderer’s skull on the great Macdonald’s tomb.’ , 

‘I took the skull from there, Mr. Macbane ; and it’s all true 
that I’ve told you.’ 
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‘Ay, ay, we'll see, Mary; we'll see!’ said old Donald. And 
soon after she saw him, in company with Jock MacPhail, 
plodding up the hillside, and taking that snowy path to Saddell 
along which she had so bravely laboured during the long hours of 
the preceding night. 

It was afternoon on that New Year’s Day before old Donald 
returned to Glenbarr, for, vigorous though he was, yet the elas- 
ticity of youth was past, and he had been compelled to rest several 
times by the way. Not only did his man Jock MacPhail return 
with him, but his son Donald also, greatly to Mary’s surprise. 
Her lover soon explained it to her: ‘I met them, quite accident- 
ally, between here and Saddell. Ilearnt what they were after, and 
I went with them to see fair play.’ 

‘But, Donald, she said, ‘you are back from the fair a day 
earlier than you expected ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘I sold the beasts, and I did all the business 
that I wanted. And besides—I had a dream, a bad dream; it 
was about you, Mary. I thought you had gone down into some 
dreadful charnel-house, though you were not dead; and I was 
disturbed that greatly that nothing would pacify me but to hasten 
back to Glenbarr, and know that you were safe, and that my evil 
dream was an empty vision.’ 

And then, between those soft nothings that lovers delight in 
after an absence however brief—and this parting had, for them, 
been a long one—she told him how very near his dream had been 
of coming true; and that she, during the night, had been really 
among the graves and relics of the dead. 

Yes, he knew all about it. That casual meeting with his 
father, so unexpectedly, had led to the needful explanation, and he 
had retraced his steps with them to the old ruined monastery at 
Saddell, to be a witness, on his true love’s behalf, to what they 
saw there. ‘ And,’ continued young Donald, ‘when we got to the 
old church, and found the door shut, just as you had left it, and 
burst it open, what do you suppose we found there?’ 

* Not ghosts ?’ she faltered. 

‘Well,’ replied young Donald dubiously, ‘ certainly they may 
have been called something else than ghosts, for they had hoofs, 
and not a few of them had horns. Yet, they were not uncanny 
creatures for all that. They were deer, a number of wild deer, 
who had evidently pushed their way into the old church to seek 
shelter from the snow-storm, and then, when they had well 
frightened you, my poor darling, with their moanings and rushings 
about, they tried to make their escape; but you effectually 
stopped them by slamming the door in their faces. There, at any 
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rate, we three found them, and very pleased they seemed when we 
let them out.’ 

‘ And did you find that skull on the old tomb ?’ 

‘No! we found your footmarks there, and the place where 
your plaid had swept the snow from the slab; but the skull was 
gone.’ 

‘And here it is,’ she said triumphantly, as she produced it 
from the place where she had put it for safety. ‘It’s a strange 
thing for a love token, Donald, or for a New Year's gift, but I went 
through all I did to gain it for your dear sake.’ 

Then her lover took her in his arms. ‘ And I have brought a 
Hogmanay gift for you, dear,’ and from a dainty little box he pro- 
duced a cairngorm brooch, with which she might fasten her shawl 
or plaid when she went to kirk on the Sabbath; and from a still 
smaller box—which, in her eyes at least, looked far daintier than 
the other—he showed her a plain gold ring, which just fitted the 
third finger of her left hand, ‘ for,’ as he said, ‘ there’s no knowing 
what may happen, and how soon we may want to use it.’ Then 
he vowed to her, amid many kisses, that he needed not such a 
cruel test to have been put upon her affection by his father’s stern 
will; and that, come what might, he would marry her as soon as 
their banns or spurrings could be put up, without waiting for May- 
day. 

And he did so, she being quite agreeable to the same, and no 
longer bound to Mr. Macbane as his servant; for the stern old 
father, taking a lesson by the events of that well-remembered 
night on the last day of the old year, and thankful for his escape 
from any evil that, through him, might have befallen Mary 
Morrison, gave his consent to her marriage with his son, and, 
with the promise that they would still continue to live with him 
at the farm, divided his fortune with them. On the wedding-day, 
Janet Baillie, who was her bridesmaid, told Mary, in strict confi- 
dence, that it would not be many months before she followed her 
example, for that she had promised to be married to the young 
miller at Muasdale who had been so long paying her attention. 
And, to add to the events of the happy day, the laird of Saddell, 
who had been told of that midnight visit of Mary Morrison to the 
old church, slaughtered a fine buck that had played his part on 
that occasion, and sent him over as a gift to Mary, in order that 
a haunch of venison might grace the wedding-feast of the Brave 


Girl of Glenbarr. 





yp New Vear’s Eve among the Mummies. 


BY J. ARBUTHNOT WILSON. 


I nave been a wanderer and a vagabond on the face of the earth 
for a good many years now, and [ have certainly had some odd ad- 
ventures in my time; but I can assure you, I never spent twenty- 
four queerer hours than those which I passed some twelve months 
since in the great unopened Pyramid of Abu Yilla. 

The way I got there was itself a very strange one. I had come 
to Egypt for a winter tour with the Fitz-Simkinses, to whose 
daughter Editha I was at that precise moment engaged. You will 
probably remember that old Fitz-Simkins belonged originally to 
the wealthy firm of Simkinson and Stokoe, worshipful vintners ; but 
when the senior partner retired from the business and got his 
knighthood, the College of Heralds opportunely discovered that 
his ancestors had changed their fine old Norman name for its 
English equivalent some time about the reign of King Richard I. ; 
and they immediately authorised the old gentleman to resume the 
patronymic and the armorial bearings of his distinguished fore- 
fathers. It’s really quite astonishing how often these curious coin- 
cidences crop up at the College of Heralds. 

Of course it was a great catch for a landless and briefless barrister 
like myself—dependent on a small fortune in South American 
securities, and my precarious earnings as a writer of burlesque—to 
secure such a valuable prospective property as Editha Fitz-Simkins. 
To be sure, the girl was undeniably plain; but I have known 
plainer girls than she was, whom forty thousand pounds converted 
into My Ladies: and if Editha hadn’t really fallen over head and 
ears in love with me, I suppose old Fitz-Simkins would never have 
consented to such a match. As it was, however, we had flirted so 
openly and so desperately during the Scarborough season, that it 
would have been difficult for Sir Peter to break it off: and so I 
had come to Egypt on a tour of insurance to secure my prize, 
following in the wake of my future mother-in-law, whose lungs 
were supposed to require a genial climate—though in my private 
opinion they were really as creditable a pair of oy appen- 
dages as ever drew breath. 

Nevertheless, the course of our true love did not run so smoothly 
as might have been expected. Editha found me less ardent than 
a devoted squire should be; and on the very last night of the old 
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year she got up a regulation lovers’ quarrel, because I had sneaked 
away from the boat that afternoon, under the guidance of our 
dragoman, to witness the seductive performances of some fair 
Ghawazi, the dancing girls of a neighbouring town. How she 
found it out heaven only knows, for I gave that rascal Dimitri 
five piastres to hold his tongue: but she did find it out somehow, 
and chose to regard it as an offence of the first magnitude: a 
mortal sin only to be expiated by three days of penance and 
humiliation. 

I went to bed that night, in my hammock on deck, with feelings 
far from satisfactory. We were moored against the bank at Abu 
Yilla, the most pestiferous hole between the cataracts and the Delta. 
The mosquitoes were worse than the ordinary mosquitoes of Egypt, 
and that is saying a great deal. The heat was oppressive even at 
night, and the malaria from the lotus beds rose like a palpable mist 
before my eyes. Above all, I was getting doubtful whether Editha 
Fitz-Simkins might not after all slip between my fingers. I felt 
wretched and feverish: and yet I had delightful interlusive recol- 
lections, in between, of that lovely little Ghaziyah, who danced that 
exquisite, marvellous, entrancing, delicious, and awfully oriental 
dance that I saw in the afternoon. 

By Jove, she was a beautiful creature. Eyes like two full 
moons; hair like Milton’s Penseroso; movements like a poem of 
Swinburne’s set to action. If Editha was only a faint picture of 
that girl now! Upon my word, I was falling in love with a 
Ghaziyah ! 

Then the mosquitoes came again. Buzz—buzz—buzz. I make 
a lunge at the loudest and biggest, a sort of prima donna in their 
infernal opera. I kill-the prima donna, but ten more shrill per- 
formers come in its place. The frogs croak dismally in the reedy 
shallows. The night grows hotter and hotter still. At last, I can 
stand it nolonger. I rise up, dress myself lightly, and jump ashore 
to find some way of passing the time. 

Yonder, across the flat, lies the great unopened Pyramid of 
Abu Yilla. We are going to-morrow to climb to the top; but I 
will take a turn to reconnoitre in that directionnow. I walk across 
the moonlit fields, my soul still divided between Editha and the 
GhAziyah, and approach the solemn mass of huge, antiquated granite 
blocks standing out so grimly against the pale horizon. I feel half 
awake, half asleep, and altogether feverish: but I poke about the 
base in an aimless sort of way, with a vague idea that I may perhaps 
discover by chance the secret of its sealed entrance, which has ere 
now baffled so many pertinacious explorers and learned Egypto- 
logists. : 
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As I walk along the base, I remember old Herodotus’s story, 
like a page from the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ of how King Rhampsinitus 
built himself a treasury, wherein one stone turned on a pivot like 
a door ; and how the builder availed himself of this his cunning 
device to steal gold from the king’s storehouse. Suppose the en- 
trance to the unopened Pyramid should be by such a door. It 
would be curious if I should chance to light upon the very spot. 

I stood in the broad moonlight, near the north-east angle of 
the great pile, at the twelfth stone from the corner. A random 
fancy struck me, that I might turn this stone by pushing it inward 
on the left side. I leant against it with all my weight, and tried to 
move it on the imaginary pivot. Did it give way a fraction of an 
inch? No, it must have been mere fancy. Let me try again. 
Surely it is yielding! Gracious Osiris, it has moved an inch or 
more! My heart beats fast, either with fever or excitement, and 
Itry a third time. The rust of centuries on the pivot wears slowly 
off, and the stone turns ponderously round, giving access to a low 
dark passage. 

It must have been madness which led me to enter the forgotten 
corridor, alone, without torch or match, at that hour of the evening : 
but at any rate, I entered. The passage was tall enough for a 
man to walk erect, and I could feel, as I groped slowly along, that 
the wall was composed of smooth polished granite, while the floor 
sloped away downward with a slight but regular descent. I 
walked with trembling heart and faltering feet for some forty or 
fifty yards down the mysterious vestibule: and then I felt myself 
brought suddenly to a standstill by a block of stone placed right 
across the pathway. I had had nearly enough for one evening, and 
I was preparing to return to the boat, agog with my new discovery, 
when my attention was suddenly arrested by an incredible, a per- 
fectly miraculous fact. 

The block of stone which barred the passage was faintly visible 
as a square, by means of a struggling belt of light streaming through 
the seams. There must be a lamp or other flame burning within. 
What if this were a door like the outer one, leading into a chamber 
perhaps inhabited by some dangerous band of outcasts? The light 
was a sure evidence of human occupation: and yet the outer door 
swung rustily on its pivot as though it had never been opened for 
ages. I paused a moment in fear before I ventured to try the 
stone: and then, urged on once more by some insane impulse, I 
turned the massive block with all my might to the left. It gave 
way slowly like its neighbour, and finally opened into the central hall. 

Never as long as I live shall I forget the ecstasy of terror, 
astonishment, and blank dismay which seized upon me when I 
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stepped into that seemingly enchanted chamber. A blaze of light 
first burst upon my eyes, from jets of gas arranged in regular rows 
tier above tier, upon the columns and walls of the vast apartment. 
Huge pillars, richly painted with red, yellow, blue, and green 
decorations, stretched in endless succession down the dazzling 
aisles. A floor of polished syenite reflected the splendour of the 
lamps, and afforded a base for red granite sphinxes and dark 
purple images in porphyry of the cat-faced goddess Pasht, whose 
form I knew so well at the Louvre and the British Museum. But 
I had no eyes for any of these lesser marvels, being wholly absorbed 
in the greatest marvel of all: for there, in royal state and with 
mitred head, a living Egyptian king, surrounded by his coiffured 
court, was banqueting in the flesh upon a real throne, before a 
table laden with Memphian delicacies ! 

I stood transfixed with awe and amazement, my tongue and 
my feet alike forgetting their office, and my brain whirling round 
and round, as I remember it used to whirl when my health broke 
down utterly at Cambridge after the Classical Tripos. I gazed fixedly 
at the strange picture before me, taking in all its details ina 
confused way, yet quite incapable of understanding or realising 
_ any part of its true import. I saw the king in the centre of the 
hall, raised on a throne of granite inlaid with gold and ivory; his 
head crowned with the peaked cap of Rameses, and his curled hair 
flowing down his shoulders in a set and formal frizz. I saw 
priests and warriors on either side, dressed in the costumes which 
I had often carefully noted in our great collections; while bronze- 
skinned maids, with light garments round their waists, and limbs 
displayed in graceful picturesqueness, waited upon them, half nude, 
as in the wall paintings which we had lately examined at Karnak 
and Syene. I saw the ladies, clothed from head to foot in dyed linen 
garments, sitting apart in the background, banqueting by themselves 
at a separate table ; while dancing girls, like older representatives of 
my yesternoon friends, the Ghaw4zi, tumbled before them in 
strange attitudes, to the music of four-stringed harps and long 
straight pipes. In short, I beheld as in a dream the whole 
drama of everyday Egyptian royal life, playing itself out anew 
under my eyes, in its real original properties and personages. 

Gradually, as I looked, I became aware that my hosts were no less 
surprised at the appearance of their anachronistic guest than was the 
guest himself at the strange living panorama which met his eyes. 
In a moment music and dancing ceased ; the banquet paused in its 
course, and the king and his nobles stood up in undisguised asto- 
nishment to survey the strange intruder. 

Some minutes passed before anyone moved forward on either 
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side. At last a young girl of royal appearance, yet strangely 
resembling the Ghaziyah of Abu Yilla, and recalling in part the 
laughing maiden in the foreground ot Mr. Long’s great canvas at 
the previous Academy, stepped out before the throng. 

‘ May I ask you,’ she said in Ancient Egyptian, ‘ who you are, 
and why you come hither to disturb us?’ 

I was never aware before that I spoke or understood the 
language of the hieroglyphics : yet I found I had not the slightest 
difficulty in comprehending or answering her question. To say 
the truth, Ancient Egyptian, though an extremely tough tongue 
to decipher in its written form, becomes as easy as love-making 
when spoken by a pair of lips like that Pharaonic princess’s. It is 
really very much the same as English, pronounced in a rapid and 
somewhat indefinite whisper, and with all the vowels left out. 

‘I beg ten thousand pardons for my intrusion,’ I answered 
apologetically ; ‘but I did not know that this Pyramid was in- 
habited, or I should not have entered your residence so rudely. 
As for the points you wish to know, I am an English tourist, and 
you will find my name upon this card;’ saying whicb I handed her 
one from the case which I had fortunately put into my pocket, 
with conciliatory politeness. The princess examined it closely, but 
evidently did not understand its import. 

‘In return,’ I continued, ‘may I ask you in what august pre- 
sence I now find myself by accident ?’ 

A court official stood forth from the throng, and answered in a 
set heraldic tone: ‘In the presence of the illustrious monarch, 
Brother of the Sun, Thothmes the Twenty-seventh, king of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty.’ 

‘Salute the Lord of the World,’ put in another official in the 
same regulation drone. 

I bowed low to his Majesty, and stepped out into the hall. 
Apparently my obeisance did not come up to Egyptian standards 
of courtesy, for a suppressed titter broke audibly from the ranks 
of bronze-skinned waiting-women. But the king graciously 
smiled at my attempt, and turning to the nearest nobleman 
observed in a voice of great sweetness and self-contained majesty : 
‘This stranger, Ombos, is certainly a very curious person. His 
appearance does not at all resemble that of an Ethiopian or other 
savage, nor does he look like the pale-faced sailors who come to us 
from the Achaian land beyond the sea. His features, to be sure, 
are not very different from theirs; but his extraordinary and 
singularly inartistic dress shows him to belong to some other 
barbaric race.’ 

I glanced down at my waistcoat, and saw that I was wearing my 
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tourist’s check suit, of grey and mud colour, with which a Bond 
Street tailor had supplied me just before leaving town, as the 
latest thing out in fancy tweeds. Evidently these Egyptians must 
have a very curious standard of taste not to admire our pretty and 
graceful style of male attire. 

‘If the dust beneath Your Majesty’s feet may venture upon a 
suggestion,’ put in the officer whom the king had addressed, ‘ I would 
hint that this young man is probably a stray visitor from the utterly 
uncivilised lands of the North. The headgear which he carries 
in his hand obviously betrays an Arctic habitat.’ 

I had instinctively taken off my round felt hat in the first 
moment of surprise, when I found myself in the midst of this 
strange throng, and I was standing now in a somewhat embarrassed 
posture, holding it awkwardly before me like a shield to protect 
my chest. 

* Let the stranger cover himself,’ said the king. 

‘Barbarian intruder, cover yourself,’ cried the herald. I 
noticed throughout that the king never directly addressed anybody 
save the higher officials around him. 

I put on my hat as desired. ‘A most uncomfortable and silly 
_ form of tiara indeed,’ said the great Thothmes. 

‘Very unlike your noble and awe-inspiring mitre, Lion of 
Egypt,’ answered Ombos. 

‘ Ask the stranger his name,’ the king continued. 

It was useless to offer another card, so I mentioned it in a clear 
voice. 

‘An uncouth and almost unpronounceable designation truly,’ 
commented his Majesty to the Grand Chamberlain beside him. 
‘ These savages speak strange languages, widely different from the 
flowing tongue of Memnon and Sesostris.’ 

The chamberlain bowed his assent with three low genuflexions. 
I began to feel a little abashed at these personal remarks, and I 
almost think (though I shouldn’t like it to be mentioned in the 
Temple) that a blush rose to my cheek. 

The beautiful princess, who had been standing near me mean- 
while in an attitude of statuesque repose, now appeared anxious to 
change the current of the conversation. ‘Dear father,’ she said 
with a respectful inclination, ‘surely the stranger, barbarian 
though he be, cannot relish such pointed allusions to his person 
and costume. We must let him feel the grace and delicacy of 
Egyptian refinement. Then he may perhaps carry back with him 
some faint echo of its cultured beauty to his northern wilds.’ 

‘Nonsense, Hatasou,’ replied Thothmes X XVII. testily. ‘ Sa- 
vages have no feelings, and they are as incapable of appreciat- 
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ing Egyptian sensibility as the chattering crow is incapable of 
attaining the dignified reserve of the sacred crocodile.’ 

‘Your Majesty is mistaken,’ I said, recovering my self-posses- 
sion gradually and realising my position as a free-born Englishman 
before the court of a foreign despot—though I must allow that I 
felt rather less confident than usual, owing to the fact that we 
were not represented in the Pyramid by a British Consul—‘ I am 
an English tourist, a visitor from a modern land whose civilisation 
far surpasses the rude culture of early Egypt; and I am accus- 
tomed to respectful treatment from all other nationalities, as 
becomes a citizen of the First Naval Power in the World.’ 

My answer created a profound impression. ‘He has spoken 
to the Brother of the Sun,’ cried Ombos in evident perturbation. 
‘He must be of the Blood Royal in his own tribe, or he would 
never have dared to do so!’ 

‘Otherwise,’ added a person whose dress I recognised as that 
of a priest, ‘he must be offered up in expiation to Amon-Ra 
immediately.’ 

As a rule I am a decently truthful person, but under these 
alarming circumstances I ventured to tell a slight fib with an air 
of nonchalant boldness. ‘Iam a younger brother of our reigning 
king,’ I said without a moment’s hesitation ; for there was nobody 
present to gainsay me, and I tried to salve my conscience by re- 
flecting that at any rate I was only claiming consanguinity with 
an imaginary personage. 

‘In that case,’ said King Thothmes, with more geniality in his 
tone, ‘there can be no impropriety in my addressing you personally. 
Will you take a place at our table next to myself, and we can 
converse together without interrupting a banquet which must be 
brief enough in any circumstances? Hatasou, my dear, you may 
seat yourself next to the barbarian prince.’ 

I felt a visible swelling to the proper dimensions of a Royal 
Highness as I sat down by the king’s right hand. The nobles 
resumed their places, the bronze-skinned waitresses left off standing 
like soldiers in a row and staring straight at my humble self, the 
goblets went round once more, and a comely maid soon brought 
me meat, bread, fruits, and date wine. 

All this time I was naturally burning with curiosity to inquire 
who my strange hosts might be, and how they had preserved their 
existence for so many centuries in this undiscovered hall; but I 
was obliged to wait until I had satisfied his Majesty of my own 
nationality, the means by which I had entered the pyramid, the 
general state of affairs throughout the world at the present 
moment, and fifty theusand other matters of a similar sort. 
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Thothmes utterly refused to believe my reiterated assertion that 
our existing civilisation was far superior to the Egyptian ; ‘ because,’ 
said he, ‘I see from your dress that your nation is utterly devoid 
of taste or invention’; but he listened with great interest to 
my account of modern society, the steam-engine, the Permissive 
Prohibitory Bill, the telegraph, the House of Commons, Home 
Rule, and the other blessings of our advanced era, as well as toa 
brief réswmé of European history from the rise of the Greek culture 
to the Russo-Turkish war. At last his questions were nearly ex- 
hausted, and I got a chance of making a few counter inquiries on 
my own account. 

‘ And now,’ I said, turning to the charming Hatasou, whom I 
thought a more pleasant informant than her august papa, ‘ I should 
like to know who yow are.’ 

‘What, don’t you know?’ she cried with unaffected surprise. 
‘ Why, we’re mummies.’ 

She made this astounding statement with just the same quiet 
unconsciousness as if she had said, ‘were French,’ or ‘ we're 
Americans.’ I glanced round the walls, and observed behind the 
columns, what I had not noticed till then—a large number of 
empty mummy-cases, with their lids placed carelessly by their 
sides. 

‘But what are you doing here?’ I asked in a bewildered 
way. 
‘Is it possible,’ said Hatasou, ‘that you don’t really know the 
object of embalming? Though your manners show you to be an 
agreeable and well-bred young man, you must excuse my saying 
that you are shockingly ignorant. We are made into mummies in 
order to preserve our immortality. Once in every thousand years 
we wake up for twenty-four hours, recover our flesh and blood, and 
banquet once more upon the mummied dishes and other good 
things laid by for us in the Pyramid. To-day is the first day of a 
millennium, and so we have waked up for the sixth time since we 
were first embalmed.’ 

‘ The siath time ?’ I inquired incredulously. ‘Then you must 
have been dead six thousand years.’ 

‘Exactly so.’ 

‘But the world has not yet existed so long,’ I cried, ina fervour 
of orthodox horror. 

‘Excuse me, barbarian prince. This is the first day of the 
three hundred and twenty-seven thousandth millennium.’ 

My orthodoxy received a severe shock. However, I had been 
accustomed to geological calculations, and was somewhat inclined 
to accept the antiquity of man; so I swallowed the statement 
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without more ado. Besides, if such a charming girl as Hatasou 
had asked me at that moment to turn Mohammedan, or to worship 
Osiris, I believe I should incontinently have done so. 

‘You wake up only for a single day and night, then?’ I 
said. 

‘Only for asingle day and night. After that, we go to sleep 
for another millennium.’ 

‘Unless you are meanwhile burned as fuel on the Cairo 
Railway,’ I added mentally. ‘But how,’ I continued aloud, ‘do 
you get these lights ?’ 

‘The Pyramid is built above a spring of inflammable gas. We 
have a reservoir in one of the side chambers in which it collects 
during the thousand years, As soon as we awake, we turn it on 
at once from the tap, and Jight it with a lucifer match.’ 

‘Upon my word,’ I interposed, ‘I had no notion you Ancient 
Egyptians were acquainted with the use of matches.’ 

‘Very likely not. “There are more things in heaven and 
earth, Cephrenes, than are dreamt of in your philosophy,” as the 
bard of Philce puts it.’ 

Further inquiries brought out all the secrets of that strange 
tomb-house, and kept me fully interested till the close of the 
banquet. Then the chief priest solemnly rose, offered a small 
fragment of meat to a deified crocodile, who sat in a meditative 
manner by the side of his deserted mummy-case, and declared the 
feast concluded for the night. All rose from their places, wandered 
away into the long corridors or side-aisles, and formed little groups 
of talkers under the brilliant gas-lamps. 

For my part, I strolled off with Hatasou down the least 
illuminated of the colonnades, and took my seat beside a marble 
fountain, where several fish (gods of great sanctity, Hatasou 
assured me) were disporting themselves in a porphyry basin. 
How long we sat there I cannot tell, but I know that we talked a 
good deal about fish, and gods, and Egyptian habits, and Egyptian 
philosophy, and, above all, Egyptian love-making. The last- 
named subject we found very interesting, and when once we got 
fully started upon it, no diversion afterwards occurred to break the 
even tenour of the conversation. Hatasou was a lovely figure, 
tall, queenly, with smooth dark arms and neck of polished bronze : 
her big black eyes full of tenderness, and her long hair bound up 
into a bright Egyptian headdress, that harmonised to a tone with 
her complexion and her robe. The more we talked, the more 
desperately did I fall in love, and the more utterly oblivious did 
I become of my duty to Editha Fitz-Simkins. The mere ugly 
daughter of a rich and vulgar brand-new knight, forsooth, to show 
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off her airs before me, when here was a Princess of the Blood 
Royal of Egypt, obviously sensible to the attentions which I was 
paying her, and not unwilling to receive them with a coy and 
modest grace. 

Well, I went on saying pretty things to Hatasou, and Hatasou 
went on deprecating them ina pretty little way, as who should say, 
‘I don’t mean what I pretend to mean one bit’; until at last I 
may confess that we were both evidently as far gone in the disease 
of the heart called love as it is possible for two young people on 
first acquaintance to become. Therefore, when Hatasou pulled 
forth her watch—another piece of mechanism with which 
antiquaries used never to credit the Egyptian people—and declared 
that she had only three hours more to live, at least for the next 
thousand years, I fairly broke down, took out my handkerchief, 
and began to sob like a child of five years old. 

Hatasou was deeply moved. Decorum forbade that she should 
console me with too much empressement ; but she ventured to 
remove the handkerchief gently from my face, and suggested that 
there was yet one course open by which we might enjoy a little 
more of one another’s society. ‘ Suppose,’ she said quietly, ‘ you 
were to become a mummy. You. would then wake up, as we do, 
every thousand years; and after you have tried it once, you will 
find it just as natural to sleep for a millennium as for eight hours. 
Of course,’ she added with a slight blush, ‘during the next three 
or four solar cycles there would be plenty of time to conclude 
any other arrangements you might possibly contemplate, before 
the occurrence of another glacial epoch.’ 

This mode of regarding time was certainly novel and some- 
what bewildering to people who ordinarily reckon its lapse by 
weeks’ and months; and I had a vague consciousness that my 
‘relations with Editha imposed upon me a moral necessity of 
returning to the outer world, instead of becoming a millennial 
mummy. Besides, there was the awkward chance of being 
converted into fuel and dissipated into space before the arrival of 
the next waking day. But I took one look at Hatasou, whose 
eyes were filling in turn with sympathetic tears, and that look 
decided me. I flung Editha, life, and duty to the dogs, and 
resolved at once to become a mummy. 

There was no time to be lost. Only three hours remained to 
us, and the process of embalming, even in the most hasty manner, 
would take up fully two. We rushed off to the chief priest, who 
had charge of the particular department in question. He at once 
acceded to my wishes, and briefly explained the mode in which 
they usually treated the corp se. 
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That word suddenly aroused me. ‘The corpse!’ I cried; 
‘but Iam alive. You can’t embalm me living.’ 

‘We can,’ replied the priest, ‘ under chloroform.’ 

‘Chloroform !’ I echoed, growing more and more astonished : 
‘I had no idea you Egyptians knew anything about it.’ 

‘Ignorant barbarian!’ he answered with a curl of the lip; ‘ you 
imagine yourself much wiser than the teachers of the world. If 
you were versed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, you would 
know that chloroform is one of our simplest .and commonest 
anesthetics.’ 

I put myself at once under the hands of the priest. He 
brought out the chloroform, and placed it beneath my nostrils, as 
I lay on a soft couch under the central court. Hatasou held my 
hand in hers, and watched my breathing with an anxious eye. 
I saw the priest leaning over me, with a clouded phial in his 
hand, and I experienced a vague sensation of smelling myrrh 
and spikenard. Next, I lost myself for a few moments, and 
when I again recovered my senses in a temporary break, the 
priest was holding a small greenstone knife, dabbled with blood, and 
I felt that a gash had been made across my breast. Then they 
applied the chloroform once more; I felt Hatasou give my hand 
a gentle squeeze; the whole panorama faded finally from my view ; 
and I went to sleep for a seemingly endless time. 

When I awoke again, my first impression led me to believe 
that the thousand years were over, and that I had come to life 
once more to feast with Hatasou and Thothmes in the Pyramid of 
Abu Yilla. But second thoughts, combined with closer observa- 
tion of the surroundings, convinced me that I was really lying in 
a bedroom of Shepheard’s Hotel at Cairo. An hospital nurse leant 
over me, instead of a chief priest; and I noticed no tokens of 
Editha Fitz-Simkins’s presence. But when I endeavoured to make 
inquiries upon the subject of my whereabouts, I was peremptorily 
informed that I mustn’t speak, as I was only just recovering from 
a severe fever, and might endanger my life by talking. 

Some weeks later I learned the sequel of my night’s adventure. 
The Fitz-Simkinses, missing me from the boat in the morning, at 
first imagined that I might have gone ashore for an early stroll. 
But after breakfast time, lunch time, and dinner time had gone 
past, they began to grow alarmed, and sent to look for me in all 
directions. One of their scouts, happening to pass the Pyramid, 
noticed that one of the stones near the north-east angle had been 
displaced, so as to give access to a dark passage, hitherto unknown. 
Calling several of his friends, for he was afraid to venture in alone, 
he passed down the corridor, and through a second gateway into the 
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central hall. There the Fellahin found me, lying on the ground, 
bleeding profusely from a wound on the breast, and in an advanced 
stage of malarious fever. They brought me back to the boat, and 
the Fitz-Simkinses conveyed me at once to Cairo, for medical at- 
tendance and proper nursing. 

Editha was at first convinced that I had attempted to commit 
suicide because I could not endure having caused her pain, and 
she accordingly resolved to tend me with the utmost care through 
my illness. But she found that my delirious remarks, besides 
bearing frequent reference to a princess, with whom I appeared to 
have been on unexpectedly intimate terms, also related very largely 
to our casus belli itself, the dancing girls of Abu Yilla. Even 
this trial she might have borne, setting down the moral degeneracy 
which led me to patronise so degrading an exhibition as a first 
symptom of my approaching malady: but certain unfortunate ob- 
servations, containing pointed and by no means flattering allusions 
to her personal appearance—which I contrasted, much to her dis- 
advantage, with that of the unknown princess—these, I say, were 
things which she could not forgive; and she left Cairo abruptly 
with her parents for the Riviera, leaving behind a stinging note, 
in which she denounced my perfidy and empty-heartedness with all 
the flowers of feminine eloquence. From that day to this I have 
never seen her. 

When I returned to London and proposed to lay this account 
before the Society of Antiquaries, all my friends dissuaded me on 
the ground of its apparent incredibility. They declare that I 
must have gone to the Pyramid already in a state of delirium, 
discovered the entrance by accident, and sunk exhausted when I 
reached the inner chamber. In answer, I would point out three 
facts. In the first place, I undoubtedly found my way into the 
unknown passage—for which achievement I afterwards received the 
gold medal of the Société Khédiviale, and of which I retain a clear 
recollection, differing in no way from my recollection of the sub- 
sequent events. In the second place, I had in my pocket, when 
found, a ring of Hatasou’s, which I drew from her finger just before 
I took the chloroform, and put into my pocket as a keepsake. 
And in the third place, I had on my breast the wound which I saw 
the priest inflict with a knife of greenstone, and the scar may be 
seen on the spot to the present day. The absurd hypothesis of my 
medical friends, that I was wounded by falling against a sharp 
edge of rock, I must at once reject as unworthy a moment’s con- 
sideration. 

My own theory is either that the priest had not time to com- 
plete the operation, or else that the arrival of the Fitz-Simkins’ 
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scouts frightened back the mummies to their cases an hour or so 
too soon. At any rate, there they all were, ranged around the 
walls undisturbed, the moment the Fellahin entered. 

Unfortunately, the truth of my account cannot be tested for 
another thousand years. But as a copy of this BrLGRAvIA ANNUAL 
will be preserved for the benefit of posterity in the British Museum, 
I hereby solemnly call upon Collective Humanity to try the veracity 
of this history by sending a deputation of archeologists to the Py- 
ramid of Abu Yilla, on the last day of December, Two thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-seven. If they do not then find Thothmes 
and Hatasou feasting in the central hall exactly as I have described, 
I shall willingly admit that the story of my New Year’s Eve among 
the Mummies is a vain hallucination, unworthy of credence at the 
hands of the scientific world. 





MW Literarp Siren. 


BY GERALD DIXON. 


I. 


Sunpay at the Geranium! Not an exceptionally invigorating 
locality in which to spend an afternoon, but the gloominess of the 
day and the emptiness of the club suited my mood. For I was 
dissatisfied with most things, not excepting myself. 

Indeed, ‘ things’ had been going ‘ contrairy’ for several months. 
My fitful sojourn in society had not filled me with any ecstatic 
sense of the privilege of entering that well-guarded enclosure, and 
my adventure at Hastings with Madame Clarisse and her enticing 
daughter had made me exceptionally wary in my approaches 
towards the gentler sex. Truly I was a most unenviable mortal! 
Blessed with good health, a fair income, and having nothing what- 
ever to do but to marry, settle, and inherit my grandmother's 
-estate, here was I, at the age of six-and-thirty, a wanderer, a forlorn 
outcast, a miserable wretch ! Other men, who possessed none of my 
worldly advantages, were serene, happy, jovial. Some were 
married and happy; others were married and unhappy—yet for 
that I am convinced they had only themselves to thank. As I 
looked out of the bay window into empty St. James’s Street cn that 
dull Sabbath afternoon, I felt, to quote a well-worn epigram, that 
life was anything but beer and skittles (a beverage and a diversion 
to which I am by no means prone, by the way), and that even if it 
were I was by no means certain that I should appreciate existence 
one whit the more. 

The Geranium is not a fashionable club, though many of its 
members almost succeed in persuading themselves that it is. It 
stands in a fashionable street, in the neighbourhood of the most 
exclusive clubs in the world, possesses a decent chef, a fair cellar, 
a luxurious smoking-room, and tolerates billiards on Sundays 
Whist-players have been known to sit over their rubber till 4 a.m. 
without incurring a rebuke from the committee, and seltzers and 
alcoholic stimulants are procurable as late as 3.30. A house dinner 
at three-and-sixpence, well cooked and well served, may be discussed 
every day between six and eight, the annual subscription is eight 
guineas, and the entrance fee is ten. There is every disposition on 
the part of the authorities to provide comfort, and there is an 
evident effort to impart an air of what may be generally described 
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as ‘good form.’ But, whilst accomplishing the former, it is not so 
much the fault of the committee as that of the members themselves 
that they only partially succeed in achieving the latter. The reason 
is, perhaps, not a very mighty task to discover. The Geranium 
does not owe its existence to the voluntary association of a number 
of men possessing kindred tastes in politics or art; it is not even 
a professional club—no, the Geranium sprang into being through 
the cleverness of a‘ club promoter,’ who, having obtained a lease of 
the premises and the names of a few gentlemen prominent in 
politics and society, widely advertised the advantages of the club, 
together with the names of the ‘decoy ’ committee, and succeeded 
in gathering several hundred persons of more or less reputation as 
members. At present the Geranium consists of several youngish 
medical men, twenty or thirty barristers, many government clerks, 
a few attorneys, a sufficient number of retired soldiers and officers 
of militia, a regrettable sprinkling of undeniable Israelites, and 
a plethora of well-dressed and tolerably well-behaved young men 
whose occupations are situated somewhere in the city. 

Our committee works on reasonable terms with the proprietor, 
but does not include, as heretofore, the prominent persons whose 
names were advertised with such effect. No, the prominent ones, 
who, by the way, were never asked for subscriptions, have gradually 
retired ; but still we can boast of an Irish peer of doubtful solvency, 
and a broad-church doctor of divinity, whose taste in cigars is un- 
deniable, and whose sermons, I am given to understand, are enter- 
taining and brief. 

Of this desirable institution I have been a member for about 
three years, and, though I do not arrogate to myself any idea of 
prominence, I may confess that I am not altogether an obscure 
member. My taste in old china and Rembrandt etchings is 
generally allowed, and my literary reputation, dearly purchased by 
the publication of two tri-voluminous novels, is, without doubt, a 
feature of the club. The efforts of my fancy, elegantly bound in 
calf at my own expense, repose in the morning room, and I occa- 
sionally notice, with not unpardonable satisfaction, a brother 
member refreshing his mind in the perusal of these blameless 
tomes. 

But on this particular Sunday my novels lay undisturbed on 
the bookshelf—in fact, the morning room was empty, with the 
exception of myself and old Major Thomas, who was distinctly 
snoring in an arm-chair at the other side of the apartment. The 
Major rarely does anything else, except drink whisky and tell 
naughty stories fortissimo in the smoking-room. It is his 
nature to snore, and he would die if he couldn’t drink whisky. 
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I regarded Thomas with an eye of pity, threw away the journal 
which I had been endeavouring to read, and flung myself discon- 
tentedly into a luxurious fautewil. The day, the club, life gener- 
ally, were harmoniously dull. A cab, once every ten minutes, awoke 
the echoes of the silent way, a policeman paced mechanically the 
resounding pavement ; everything was silent, commonplace, and, 
to me, thoroughly sympathetic. 

Presently there was another rattle over the stones, as of a car- 
riage rolling rapidly. I looked out of the bay window, and saw 
a perfectly appointed victoria driving down the street. The occu- 
pants were of different sexes. The lady seemed faultlessly dressed, 
and the man was equally well attired. The one I had never before 
seen, the other was Freddy Mansfield, a member of the Geranium, 
and a clerk in the Colonial Office, whose means of subsistence were 
of the vaguest character, but whose society seemed to be universally 
courted. 

They rattled past me, and the sight gave me an excuse for 
indulging in my native curiosity as to who the lady might be, 
but presently left me in a mood of rather greater despondency than 
before. 

‘Confound that boy!’ I thought. ‘ With neither birth nor 
brains nor wealth, he makes a hundred friends, whilst I, without 
knowing it, contrive to contract a dozen enemies. What is the 
great difference between us? ‘True, I am not frivolous and gay, 
but I fancy I am thoughtful, and in many respects original.’ And 
I thought of the two novels elegantly bound in calf, and very 
properly ignored the unfeeling criticisms that had been written 
about them. 

Presently a waiter enters the room with a letter for me. It 
had arrived by the last post of Saturday, and the hall porter had 
neglected to hand it me when I entered. The missive was from 
my grandmother, and ran thus :— 

My dear Ferdinand,—I have not heard from you for several weeks, and 
silence on your part generally implies failure and despondency. What an 
extraordinary creature you are, to be sure! When J was a girl, men never 
behaved as you seem to do, and, for the matter of that, as every other young 
man of my acquaintance does. What with your cigars, your slang, and your 
book-writing, it is difficult to distinguish a gentleman from a stable-boy or a 
literary hack—no, you are all alike nowadays. There are no such things as 
manners, and the bel air is vanished for ever. Still, you personally are not to 
blame for the change. You had no hand in extending the suffrage to plough- 
boys, or in teaching milk-maids the higher mathematics. If you had, you 
would no more be grandson of mine, J can tell you. Tell me how you are 


getting on, and whether there is any likelihood of your settling down. If you 
don’t arrange your plans soon—I am getting impatient, mind you—I shall build 
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another wing to our local hospital, or marry you off to my companion Lavinia 
MacPeevish. Her blood is good, and she is still on this side of forty. 
Your affectionate grandmother, 
S. F. 


P.S. MacPeevish has knitted you three pairs of stockings, and she’s sent 
them to your chambers. She is a most exemplary person. 


‘Exemplary person!’ I thought to myself. ‘ Benighted 
heathen would be a more appropriate expression. Three pairs of 
stockings! What on earth am I to do with them?’ For I 
cannot wear knickerbockers, even in the country. Indeed, 
nature has not been liberal to me in the circumference of my 
lower limbs, however thoughtful she may have been in the 
generous expansiveness of my waist. However, I consoled myself 
with the thought that I was not actually compelled to wear these 
touching tributes of old-maidenly regard, even when I paid my 
annual visit to my grandmother ; and I was convinced that Miss 
Lavinia MacPeevish was far too modest to notice whether the 
work of her nimble fingers graced my ankles or not. 

From indulgence in surmises which my revered grandparent’s 
letter had awakened, I was suddenly aroused by the advent of some 
noisy member turning over the papers, upsetting magazines, and 
finally dropping his umbrella. Turning in my chair, I saw Freddy 
Mansfield. 

‘Hullo, Killjoy, how are you? Been asleep, I suppose ?’ he 
asked carelessly. 

His advent was eminently disagreeable to me. He looked 
fresh, and young, and healthy; he even seemed to be enjoying 
himself. 

‘No, sir. I never sleep in the daytime. I came here for the 
sake of quiet and meditation.’ 

‘Lor! What an enjoyable afternoon you must have spent. 
Alone with your own thoughts, and you haven’t fallen asleep? 
Extraordinary man !’ 

Freddy is no respecter of his seniors, and he is apt to indulge 
in a vein of small satire that even I have some difficulty in re- 
pressing. I did not on that occasion, however, think it due to 
myself to resent Freddy’s brusqueness. 

‘Jolly day, isn’t it?’ he continued, looking out of the bay 
window, whistling the while. ‘ There’s a delightful uncertainty as 
to whether you are going to be presently scorched or immediately 
drenched. I thoroughly enjoy a day like this.’ 

‘Oh! you would enjoy anything,’ I answer morosely. 

‘Yes, even your enlivening society, Killjoy! What are you 
going to do?’ 
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‘ Nothing.’ 

‘You always showed remarkable aptitude in accomplishing 
that, old man. But you’re quite right, of course ; always stick to 
what you can do best. Dear old place this.’ 

‘What! The club?’ 

‘No; the neighbourhood— 

The dear old street of clubs and cribs, 
As north and south it stretches, 
Still smacks of William’s pungent squibs 
And Gillray’s fiercer sketches. 
The good old dress, the grand old style, 
The mots, the racy stories, 
The wine, the wit, the dice, the bile, 
The hate of Whigs and Tories! 
I forget which of you literary fellows wrote the lines; but they 
are not half bad. Are you the culprit ?’ 

‘No,’ I returned loftily. ‘I never write verse.’ 

‘Not even by way of a joke ?’ he asked carelessly. 

‘No, sir. I never make jokes.’ 

‘ Of course not,’ says Freddy demurely. ‘ You—er—you borrow 
them.’ 

If I had had an appropriate repartee handy, I would have hurled 
it at Freddy Mansfield instanter. But I am not brilliant in the 
afternoon. A glass or two of generous wine and the society of a 
couple of sympathetic women quicken my memory, and I become 
bright, even epigrammatic. But at that moment I was actually 
dull. 

‘ Blithesome lad,’ I answered, closing my eyes. ‘ Be giddy while 
you may.’ 

‘Then suppose we get giddy together,’ he cried. ‘ What do you 
say? Suppose we dine here, earlyish, and then you come along 
with me; eh?’ 

‘Along with you? Where?’ 

‘To a delightful little evening party. Lovely women, chival- 
rous men; petit souper at 11.30; and—cigarettes permises.’ 

‘It sounds well, Freddy, but is it—-er—er—you know, strictly 
proper ?’ 

‘ Confound it, Killjoy, what do you mean ?’ 

‘Ha! ha! a joke, Freddy, that’s all,’ I added quickly. ‘Still, 
you know, Sunday night, and—cigarettes, and—by Jove! I think 


I'll go.’ 
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II. 


AFTER an agreeable little dinner and a subsequent cigar, Freddy 
and I engaged a hansom and drove westwards. ‘ Nowtell me who 
the people are we are going to visit,’ said I. 

‘Mrs. Hill is the lady’s name.’ 

‘ Widow ?’ 

‘I shouldn’t wonder!’ 

‘But don’t you know?’ 

‘No: I have never inquired after Mister Hill. If charming 
women do not refer to their husbands before me, I make a point 
of never asking questions about them. It isn’t safe.’ 

‘You are sure she is not another Madame Clarisse?’ I asked 
anxiously. 

‘Quite sure. Mabel Hill is true grit. Without being abso- 
lutely beautiful, she is undoubtedly fascinating, and her Sunday 
evenings are an institution. Wait, and you will know fast 
enough.’ 

‘Is she young ?’ 

‘Whew!’ returned Freddy, pulling a long face. ‘How on 
earth am I to tell? She looks young; and that, I take it, is all 
she need do. But, by the way, you saw her this afternoon from 
the club window.’ 

‘Oh! that was Mrs. Hill,eh? Good! We shall be friends, no 
doubt.’ 

And so we were, sure enough; but I must not anticipate. 

Our destination was Kensington, more specially a neat and not 
unpicturesque villa of recent erection. The house stood in its own 
grounds behind a row of lime trees, between which certain queer 
and conical gables were visible. The walls were built of red brick 
picked out with white stone, the windows were high and narrow, 
and there was generally that pretentious effort at decoration about 
the place which is much in vogue with young artists nowadays 
when they begin building for themselves. 

Inside, the villa was cosy and alluring. The light was subdued, 
and in a cursory glance I noticed several good old mezzo-tints on 
the walls, some Chippendale furniture, and a specimen or two of 
genuine Nankin blue. Inthe drawing-room there was music ; and 
Freddy and I waited in the hall till the song should be concluded. 

‘How d’yedo, Mrs. Hill?’ asked Freddy, when we were ushered 
in. ‘I have brought my friend Killjoy with me. He is dying to 
know you. Of course you have read his books, and all that sort of 
thing ?” 
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At the word ‘ books,’ Mrs. Hill-raised her grey eyes quickly, and 
honoured me with an interesting smile, or perhaps I ought to say 
a smile which was the result of a sudden interest she took in me. 
I am anything but an egotist, but this was exactly the impression 
her first smile produced. 

‘ So glad you have come, Mr. Killjoy!’ and then she lent me her 
hand fora moment. It was bemittened and shapely. The faint 
pressure she accorded me seemed to say, ‘I have expected you; you 
have come at last; protect me.’ 

I said nothing, but I looked at her. She was not beautiful, but 
her figure was exquisite—either that, or her dressmaker was an 
artist. Her robe was black, and fitted her with that close fidelity 
to detail which renders modern costume more natural perhaps than 
picturesque. Her hair was short, and was allowed torun riot about 
her brow; her face was pale, her features were regular, and her 
mouth was rather larger than absolutely necessary. But whatever 
her features lacked in repose was amply atoned for by the sweet in- 
telligence, the electric attraction of her smile. Then her voice was 
low and soft, and her motions were slow and languid. She was a 
woman born to rule men, no doubt, I thought, but her sway would 
_ be insinuating rather than commanding; persuasive rather than 
imperative. 

The two drawing rooms were tolerably full; that is to say, 
just full enough to allow everyone to change his interlocutor with- 
out embarrassment, and empty enough for everyone to breathe 
freely and perambulate at will. Inoticed the look of easy affluence 
which pervaded the apartment: the Italian water-colour drawings 
on the wall, the rich hangings from the mantelpiece, the quaint 
curios exposed upon it, the luxurious chairs, the tiny tables with 
their softly shaded lamps, the bunches of flowers and the clumps 
of delicate ferns, the Venetian looking-glasses reflecting light from 
odd corners, and the sweet perfume of scented gerania which came 
from the window-sills—all these desirable surroundings seemed to 
be necessarily a part of her as for one moment she allowed her 
bemittened right hand to lie in mine. 

‘So glad you have come!’ 

‘And I am more than glad, for I am already enchanted.’ 

I thought my answer rather apropos, and began to pluck up 
courage. In a few minutes more, I said to myself, I shall burst 
into epigram. 

She smiled once more, with a look of half surprise, half 
pleasure. 

‘Come, let me introduce you to somebody. They will all be 
burning to talk to you when they know who you are.’ 
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Who could resist such an appeal? It was inspiring, it was in- 
toxicating. The half-cynical adulation at the Geranium was 
nothing to it. Mrs. Hill was evidently a woman of rare discri- 
mination and exquisite taste. 

In the course of the next half-hour I was introduced to 
several persons: to Miss Brown, who writes those charming verses 
in the magazines under the pseudonym of ‘ Rosemary’; to M. le 
Vicomte de Bélettres, a distinguished foreignerresiding in London, 
who speaks English with a Whitechapel accent; and to Mr. Clar- 
ence, the actor. Of these three, I had only heard of Mr. Clarence ; 
but it was a matter of some delight to me to feel that each of 
these by no means undistinguished persons greeted me as a man of 
consequence and mark. 

Of course there was music, and immediately conversation 
became general. Even the timid young attorney awkwardly 
regarding photographs at the window seemed inspired with a 
remark, and began to offer it to his nearest neighbour, a damsel 
with an unnatural waist, who appeared to agree with alacrity. For 
myself, music always sets me talking; not so much because it 
inspires me with ideas, as because it serves to keep my words 
from wandering to ears other than those they were intended to 
reach. It requires more nerve, possibly more impudence, than that 
I possess, to talk glibly to a pretty woman when I am certain that 
another man is listening to all I say, probably in order to ridicule 
me to the pretty one at the first opportunity. Congreve may be 
right as to the ability of music to soften rocks, bend oaks, and 
soothe hearts more savage than polite. He was a great dramatist, 
and even at the expense of probability one ought to agree with 
him. But neither he, nor Pope, nor Father Dryden himself, much 
as they wrote about music, ever put into words what Ferdinand 
Killjoy insists is St. Cecilia’s most enjoyable attribute— 

Music the greatest grief can charm, 
And fate’s severest rage disarm ; 


Music can soften pain to ease, 
And make despair and madness please. 


But I venture to affirm that it can accomplish gven more de- 
sirable results in our nineteenth century life. It can make the 
dumb man talk, the timid maiden confidential, the hesitating 
lover emphatic; it closes the mouth of the babbler, disarms the 
punster, and renders téte-d-téte conversation easy and enjoyable. 

Altogether, I have a generous appreciation of the advantages 
of music, and on that particular evening I made the most of the 
symphony. 

The supper which Freddy had promised me was served at 11.30 

I 
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precisely. My hostess was led in by the Vicomte, and I was on 
the point of being paired off with the poetess, when, with happy 
alacrity, I offered my arm to the damsel with the unnatural waist, 
thereby forestalling the attorney, who lapsed into his native 
timidity. Freddy, who would have made execrable puns before the 
Lord Chancellor, took in the poetess; nothing ever daunted him. 
I felt I should have been miserable with that poetess; the prepos- 
terous waist would be more under my control. 

Everything passed off pleasantly. The diminutive lady by my 
side had evidently dined early, and I copiously helped her during 
the half-hour of her need. Glancing at her circumference, which 
I verily believe I could have spanned with my two hands, I was 
first surprised, then I wondered; last of all I began to think that 
the days of miracles had been revived. I contented myself with 
a grilled tomato and a couple of glasses of Pommery; but the 
marvel did not abate. 

Mrs. Hiil was engaging the Vicomte with questions and dis- 
quisitions as to the probable tendency of the French drama, which 
made the poetess anxious to ascertain from so distinguished an 
authority what was the precise effect of the dramas of M. Dumas 
and the novels of M. Bélot upon the higher education of French 
women. M. le Vicomte was not perhaps quite so lucid in his 
explanations as emphatic in his declarations as to the superiority 
of the French stage over the English, a remark which my hostess 
capped by the assertion, daintily expressed, that English fiction 
was far superior to French. And uttering this observation she 
glanced at me. 

‘Do you not agree with me, Mr. Killjoy ?’ 

‘In everything and always, madam,’ I replied. Hurrah! I 
was making an impression ; for she smiled again—oh! so mean- 
ingly; just as if she wished I always would, but half doubted the 
fact as too good to be true. Yes, though at least six feet of white 
table-cloth and appetising viands-divided us, we were one in 
thought and sympathy. In my joy, I helped the diminutive lady 
to another plate of paté de foie gras, and myself to more Pom- 
mery. 

Then came cigarettes and soda water, and with them Freddy 
Mansfield began to be noisy; so he was immediately ordered to 
the piano, where he accredited himself well enough with imitations 
of singers and: popular actors. In fact, Freddy is undeniably 
amusing as a farceur—hence his popularity. I think I must have 
remained almost the last: I was anxious to say a few more words 
to my hostess, when she detained me just as the last guests were 
leaving. 
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‘Mr. Killjoy, I am so glad to have seen you. I—I want your 
advice. Iam all alone, you know, and—will you give it to me?’ 

‘My dear lady, of course, I exclaimed, almost too raptur- 
ously. 

‘IT am a literary woman! Do you know?’ 

I felt immediately alarmed, and must have shown some of 
my consternation, for she added, with one touch of her fingers on 
my arm,—- 

‘Don’t be angry with me: I have nothing else to live for mow. 
But I hardly know how to begin—you will advise me, won't 

ou?’ 
. What could I say? Of course I would advise her; I, the 
experienced novelist, whose two productions had cost nearly five 
hundred pounds. 

‘Then,’ she added softly, ‘ will you come and dine here to- 
morrow at 7.30? No one but ourselves, and we will have a nice 
long chat. Yes? Then good-bye, and so many thanks.’ 

And then I hurried away, and stepped into a hansom, and drove 
to the Geranium Club. Arrived at the smoking-room, I found 
Major Thomas telling a story to Freddy Mansfield, Mr. Clarence, 
and the Vicomte; the inevitable glass of whisky and water standing 
by his side. This was an unexpected rencontre, but still I was by 
no means indisposed to prosecute my acquaintanceship with M. le 
Vicomte de Bélettres. 

‘Hullo! Killjoy!’ cries Freddy. ‘Back already? Why, let 
me see, you couldn’t have been more than twenty minutes saying 
good-bye !’ 

I didn’t choose to be chaffed before a Viscount, so I remarked 
carelessly,— 

‘Yes, I think I was just twenty-three, according to my watch.’ 
Then, addressing the Vicomte, I added, ‘ Charming evening, was it 
not ?’ 

‘Ah!’ said he with a shrug; ‘ but it is always so. Messes ’ill 
is chic. By Dickens! she knows her way about.’ 

‘ Delightful creature!’ remarked Mr. Clarence absently, looking 
up at nothing. 

‘She is —er— a widow?’ I asked, gently feeling my way. 

‘Oh! yes, returned the Vicomte, in a tone that seemed to 
imply that she had been born and bred one. 

‘No,’ said Mr. Clarence, more emphatically ; ‘ divorced.’ 

‘What?’ I cried. ‘ Mrs. Hill a divorcée?’ 

‘Well, not exactly that. She divorced him, don’t you know. 
He used to jump on her, or get drunk, or something or other.’ 

‘Are you quite certain as to the facts?’ I asked anxiously. 

12 
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‘ Well,’ said Mr. Clarence with an air of pitying condescension, 
‘I think I ought to know something about the Divorce Court.’ 

‘Yes, as third party you have undoubted experience,’ quoth 
Freddy. ‘ But, hang it, don’t let us rake up old scandals; let us— 
here, waiter, four brandies and sodas.’ 

‘Ah!’ grunted the Major, gulping down his whisky. ‘ Talk- 
ing about brandy reminds me of Paddy Blake of ours. It was at 
the siege of Bhurtpore in ’26, when Lord Combermere, turning 
round in his saddle, says to me, “* Thomas, my boy,” says he p 

But the rest of the story I never heard: for, obeying a law of 
nature which directs me to avoid bores, I suddenly remembered 
I had some letters to write, and flew precipitately to my 
chambers. 


III. 


Tue next morning I awoke suddenly, with a general notion 
that I had some important and agreeable business to transact. 
Most people have experienced the sensation: some on their 
wedding morning, others when an unexpected legacy has opened 
to them a new field for enterprise, or rendered unnecessary the 
- daily prosecution of uncongenial toil. I awoke with a hazy idea 
that I had a fresh object in life, that some happy combination of 
events was about to realise for me as much of Elysium as my 
sufferings and my merits entitled me to. 

But the aged ancestress engaged my first attention. I wrote 
her a cordial, cheerful letter, thanking her for her good wishes, 
and duly acknowledging the three pairs of stockings which had 
arrived that morning. After breakfast I took my Rochefoucauld 
from the sheli and noted some poignant passages which might 
possibly be turned to useful account during the evening; then, 
after an hour’s perusal of the ‘ American Joe Miller,’ I felt myself 
ready for the fray. Still, as several hours must elapse between 
luncheon and 7.30, I strolled to the club; but even in my 
favourite corner I felt restless; so I jumped into a cab, drove to 
Covent Garden, and ordered a magnificent bouquet to be sent to 
my chambers at seven sharp. 

Arrived at home again, I found a delicately perfumed little 
note awaiting me. I did not recognise the handwriting, but I 
felt that it must be hers. Agony! Did she wish to postpone 
our téte-d-téte? I tore open the envelope and read :— 

Monday morning. 

Dear Mr. Killjoy,— Would you mind dining at 6.30, instead of 7.30 as 
arranged ? Hoping you will pardon this change in our plans, 

I am, ever your sincerely, 
Manet FAIL, 
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I breathed again. Dinner at 6.30! Then I had only just 
time to dress and be off. But what delightful frankness her letter 
displayed! Owr plans, too! ‘Mabel! Mabel!! Ma belle, ma 
belle! Here, Smithson, where the deuce are my white ties ?’ 

I reached Kensington punctual to the minute, but of course 
without the bouquet. I was ushered into the fragrant drawing- 
room, and she rose and received me. The bemittened right hand 
again fluttered for an instant in mine, and the clear grey 
eyes were raised with one confiding glance. She was closely 
dressed in black as before, but the sombre colour of her costume 
was relieved by a gold and crimson sash of oriental manufacture 
round her waist. 

She placed the tips of her fingers on my right forearm and led 
me to the dining-room. I shall not attempt to describe the 
banquet, I know that I should fail if I did. My heart was too full 
for ordinary food; besides, the time of day was at least sixty 
minutes in advance of my usual dinner hour. Nor was I more 
successful in adding a piquant flavour to my remarks. Somehow, 
the conversation would not be led into the channels where bright 
epigrammatic torpedoes were awaiting it. It is difficult to be 
tender even over sweetbreads when a couple of servants are attend- 
ing to one’s wants, and it is useless to cast speaking glances towards 
your companion when a silver épergne three feet high only reflects 
them back to you distorted and hideous. Altogether, the dinner 
did not answer my fond expectations. Mabel chatted pleasantly. 
Even the most commonplace matters grew interesting when she 
lightly referred to them, but still I was conscious of making no 
head-way. 

The dinner was over at last. She rose and said :— 

‘If you would like to smoke, pray do. The carriage will be 
round in a quarter of an hour.’ 

‘The carriage ?’ 

‘O dear me, I really forgot to tell you the reason why I asked 
you to dine an hour earlier. The fact is, Mr. Clarence sent me a 
box for the Fortune Theatre, where he is acting, you know. I 
thought perhaps you might like to go—will you?’ 

This, then, was the end of our téte-d-téte. But I bore the blow 
like a man: that is to say, I was taken aback, and could only 
murmur, ‘ Delighted, I’m sure.’ 

‘I’m so glad, she answered dreamily. ‘Then smoke your 
cigar and have some claret, and in a quarter of an hour I will be 
ready.’ 

She glided from the room, and I sank into my chair, whilst the 
obsequious domestic placed a decanter before me, After the 
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second glass—the wine was genuine ‘ Mouton de Rothschild’— my 
spirits rose. After all, a private box was by no means a bad sub- 
stitute for a dim drawing-room, and its narrow confines necessitate 
a propinquity to the beloved object which is not always justifiable 
in a wider area. After a third glass I was convinced that all was 
for the best. 

We drove to the Strand in a neat little brougham, and during 
our journey Mabel confided to me her wishes. She had written a 
novel. She was so lonely and unhappy now. I knew her piteous 
story ?—of course everyone did; and she had rushed into fiction in 
order to get out of herself. 

I sympathised with her. I am always good at sympathy after 
dinner. 

‘ Now, what I really would take as the greatest kindness you 
could possibly do me, dear Mr. Killjoy, is to read my book and 
give me your candid—mind, your candid—opinion ; and then, if 
you think my poor work worth anything, and would recommend 
it to a publisher, I should be so grateful. You will read it, won't 
you?’ 

One burst of sympathy after dinner can but be followed by 
a second, if artistically invited. Besides, I felt rather proud to 

‘discover that, whatever the papers might say of my books, the 
public had its own opinion. 

I promised her the benefit of my criticism and the weight of 
my influence ; then she laid her bemittened hand upon mine for a 
moment. 

‘Thank you, dear friend; I wilt send the MS. round to you in 
the morning.’ 

We took our places in the box. The overture was being played, 
and I was congratulating myself upon the prospect of at least two 
hours of bliss, when the door behind me was opened, and in walked 
Lé Vicomte de Bélettres. His manner showed that he was ex- 
pected; he shook hands with Mabel, bowed to me, and presented 
her with a bouquet. 

‘Oh! thanks, Vicomte,’ she cried, delighted; ‘my favourite 
flowers, too. How thoughtful!’ 

I ground my teeth in baffled rage. Confound this foreign 
popinjay ! and the far more tasteful bouquet for which I had that 
morning paid a couple of guineas was lying useless and fading in 
my chambers, 

No more bliss for me that evening. The Vicomte had 
murdered conversation as far as I was concerned, though he chatted 
volubly all night. At last the curtain fell; the Vicomte and I 
saw Mabel into her brougham, and with fictitious fervour bade each 
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other good night. I walked home and dashed the unoffending 
flowers into the grate. 

But the next morning I was calmer, for an immense pile of 
MS. was already reposing on my table. Ah! Mabel, Mabel! 
Well, here goes! and I began to read the dear handwriting at 
once. The sweet occupation lasted about three days. The story 
was pretty in some parts, gruesome in others. There was a hazy 
indistinctness about the characters which reminded me of the out- 
line of Mr. Whistler’s later pictures, and there was evidence of 
that insipid reality which finds fragrance not so much in budding 
nature asindecay. Still, these eccentricities were fashionable, and 
would no doubt commend themselves to wary publishers. 

So I called at Mabel’s house, intending to unbosom myself. 
But she was not at home—-gone to Dublin, the servant told me. 

During the next three weeks I had two letters from her. She 
had been summoned to Ireland suddenly, would be back soon: in 
the mean time, would I push her interests with the publishers ? 
She could never forget my kindness, my generosity, never. On her 
return, she would thank me in person. When I took the novel 
to my own publishers, I was received with laughter. ‘They had 
declined it six months ago. The second firm to which I applied 
jeered me; they had refused it a year ago. The third had suffered 
too much already from amateur authors; and the fourth promised 
to think about it on the receipt of my cheque for a hundred 
pounds. These rebuffs only exhilarated me. I would try all, dare 
all, for Mabel’s sake. But at the end of a month’s persistent 
labour I grew less hopeful, and believed I would take a day’s 
holiday. 

On the following Sunday morning I accepted an invitation to 
breakfast with Freddy Mansfield. The Vicomte and Mr. Clarence 
were the other guests, and although our host was as flippant and 
light-hearted as ever, a distrustful cordiality reigned over the rest. 

When our cigars were lighted, Freddy burst upon us with an 
item of news. 

‘ Any of you fellows heard about Mrs. Hill?’ 

‘No! what?’ we cried in a breath. 

‘ Didn’t you get a French play from a friend of yours in Paris 
for her, Vicomte ?’ asked Freddy. 

‘Mon Dieu! yes. It cost me a pots of money,’ returned the 
Frenchman. 

‘Just so!’ said Freddy coolly. ‘And she has translated it, 
hasn’t she, Clarence ? ’ 

‘Yes: and I have worried every manager in London to pro- 
duce it.’ 
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‘Then you are both philanthropists, and I admire you, and 
there is no reason why your disinterested labours should cease : 
only let me tell you that Mrs. Hill has returned to her husband.’ 

‘ Her husband!’ 

‘Yes: she wasn’t divorced. You were wrong, Clarence; there 
was only a judicial separation. A month ago Captain Hill came 
into eight thow a year; a week after, he had a spill out 
hunting, and broke his leg. His wife heard the news, took the first 
steamer to Ireland, and nursed him. They are now more loving 
than ever.’ 

I said nothing—I am accustomed to blows of this kind. Mr. 
Clarence puffed his cigar and looked like swearing. Le Vicomte 
turned to me. 

‘Ah! mon cher, I told you—is it not? Madame is chic; and, 
by Dickens! she knows her way about.’ 











Gallade of the Gileaners. 


Past !—It has passed with never a sign, 
The picturesque England painters know! 
Passed with its summers steady in shine, 
Its winters warranted all to snow, 
And the hearty ales that were used to flow 
When maypoles flowered and ‘ shawes were shenc,’ 
Or when in the genial autumn glow 
The gir!s of the viliage went forth to glean. 


Once tle weather was always fine ; 
Trees had everywhere leave to grow ; 
Steam and science were yet supine— 
Sickles would reap what hands could sow ; 
Pert at the plough-tail walked the crow; 
The smokeless air was homely and clean ; 
And under the red moon, bulky and low, 
The girls of the village went forth to glean. 


Buxom bodices, humorous eyne, 
Cheeks no peony could outblow— 
Out and alas for the dear Lang Syne! 
What in its room can the Present show ? 
Sleepy it may have been—sleepy and slow ; 
But labour flourished, and life was green ; 
And when sheaves stood stately, row upon row, 
The girls of the village went forth to glean. 


ENVOY. 


Stopped is the fun of the barley mow, 
And the fair wheat falls to a dull machine. 
Better it was in the Long Ago! 
The girls of the village went forth to glean. 





A Right in a Dissecting-fioom. 


Ir is a good many years now since I was a student at the hospital of 
SS. Cosmas and Damian: my looking-glass tells me that in a most 
unpleasant way in the morning, by revealing sundry patches of white 
about the temples! Ah, well, it was a gay time, frivolous perhaps, 
but we worked as hard as we played, which is saying a good deal ; 
and though there may have been a good deal of folly in our lives, 
I don’t think there was muchsin. Shall I ever forget that bright, 
sunny morning when Jack Francis, Tom Witherington, and I turned 
out, after a more or less reprehensible night of talk and grog, to 
take an early stroll, and found the lamp-lighter’s ladder against 
the wall, and dropped it gently over the church railings, to 
astonish him when he came to look for it? Or that deplorable 
night—a Derby night—in Charlie Hull’s chambers, when it was 
found at the last moment that the prize bull-terrier had been 
enjoying the cold leg of mutton which was to have been the 
piece de résistance at supper; and when, vingt-et-uwn being pro- 
posed, our host professed his entire ignorance of the game, and 
proved an English counterpart of the ‘ heathen Chinee,’ since all 
his guests left penniless! But these are mere maunderings, such 
as befit an old man. Let us come to the point. What I meant to 
say was that, old and grey as I am, there is one episode in that 
early hospital life which dwells with me yet ; there are nights when, 
the liver being probably in a deranged state, I wake shuddering 
and perspiring from a dream of the horror which for some few 
moments went near to unsettle my reason when I was a strong 
young,man. You may care to hear what that horror was. 

First I must premise that I was no weak, emasculated dreamer, 
such as might easily be moved to terror; on the contrary, I was a 
singularly robust fellow, about one-and-twenty, with broad shoulders, 
fair brown hair, and a ruddy face which spoke the sanguine tem- 
perament that abides with me even now. True, I was nervous, 
but only in the right sense of the word. Folk, as a general rule, 
being, as Mr. Carlyle has happily remarked, ‘ mostly fools,’ seem 
to think, if you say that a man is ‘nervous,’ that you mean he 
is a coward! Whereas, you only mean that he is a man of ex- 
ceptionally delicate organisation, and of extreme susceptibility, 
upon whom natural causes will operate more strongly than they 
would do upon one of a phlegmatic temperament. If I were in a 
sudden danger or difficulty, physical or moral, give me a nervous 
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man for my friend ; the chances are that he will rise to the occa- 
sion, his whole system being braced by the sudden call on the 
vital energies. But this is another digression. Forgive the vagaries 
of a worn-outman! I was a younger son, and had little to look 
to beyond the result of my own labours for advancing myself in the 
world. They said I had been a dreamy, old-fashioned child, and 
an idle boy; the fact is, that in those early years I had been 
steadily gathering knowledge by dint of secret reading and even 
writing. When they laughed at me, and called me nicknames as 
a child, I could take refuge in the thought of the childish verses 
which lurked in my trouser-pocket, together with a few marbles, 
a hank of string, a lump of cobbler’s wax, and such like treasures, 
or in the ‘Mort d’Arthur,’ which was to be read presently up in 
the medlar-tree. And when at school that dear old master, whom I 
understand now, tried to make me love Livy, there were still my 
beloved Ovid and Horace for my own private study; and when I 
could fight my own battles, there was the brave, strong chum, with 
his wild Highland blood and his dark eyes, to cheer me on, and 
hearten me with praise and kindly laughter. So time went on; 
and I became a man, they said, and it behoved me to make 'my 
own living ; they said, too, that I must be a doctor as my father was 
before me; so I came to be a student at the hospital of SS. Cosmas 
and Damian. 

When I once buckled to the work, I had the pride which made 
me determine that it should be no fault of mine if any man out- 
did me; the son of Malcolm with the Big Head must not be 
beaten by any Sassenach, and my grand old father had held that 
descent before my eyes, even in the days of our greatest decadence. 
So I went in heart and soul for my future profession, and little by 
little gained a great love for it. Of course the Church would have 
been the nobler career, and for a youth of my temperament pos- 
sibly the fitter; but failing the ministering to minds diseased, 
what higher calling could there be than the healing of those 
bodies which so greatly influence them ? Thus, at least, I thought ; 
and it may have been partly this fancy which caused me to turn 
my attention chiefly to the study of anatomy. There seemed to 
me something awful and beautiful in the structure of our bodily 
frame, an undefinable mystery which asked an expositor; and in 
that generous youthful ardour which comes to all true men at 
some period of their young life, I set myself to master the com- 
plexities of the human body. It is needless to tell my readers 
what sensations of terror and loathing had to be overcome, what 
suggestions of sentiment called for repression, or how the natural 
man shrank from some of the ghastly details of a post-mortem. I 
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had my way to make in the world, and beyond all this there was 
a great, alas! an unfulfilled hope before me, viz. that of making a 
name in my profession. So I persevered. The ruling man at 
the hospital in those days was old Professor P: ; he was nota 
general favourite, but, for some reason or other, took a fancy to 
me, would send for me when any delicate operation was toward, 
ask me to execute small commissions for him, and otherwise show 
his liking for the silent young student; for this was in the first 
days of my hospital career, before I aspired to such elevated amuse- 
ments as ladder-stealing and wingt-et-wn. So at last I confided 
to him, not without much trembling of the voice, my desire to 
pursue my studies when other students were not present, and in a 
burst of shy confidence asked him to let me go on dissecting at 
night—he only kept the pass-key of the dissecting-room, and could 
forward my plans. Judge my delight when he assented at once, 
with a patronising pat of his skinny hand upon my shoulder, and 
an approving smile fit to freeze the very marrow of your bones. 
Professor P was ugly at any time, but when he smiled he was 
something awful to behold. However, I had gained my point, 
and on the very same evening set to work to begin my anatomical 
_ studies in private. 

Dissecting-rooms now are not what they were in my young 
days ; you might almost take a lady into them now, and, save for 
the unseemly exhibition of ‘ a slovenly, unhandsome corse’ or so, 
there would be little or nothing to offend her sensibilities. But 
fifty years ago it was a different matter. Body-snatching was still 
recognised as a desirable, if slightly illegitimate, branch of trade; 
and when the bodies were procured they were treated in an un- 
ceremonious fashion which would greatly shock modern ideas of 
propriety. The dissecting-room at SS. Cosmas and Damian was 
situated on one side of a rather dreary quadrangle; it was a long 
Jow chamber, the upper end of which was rather wider than the 
rest of the apartment, and contained at its west side the only door 
of ingress, the room itself running north and south. In this 
more extended space were placed certain trestles supporting 
boards, upon which were deposited such bodies as were newly 
brought in to aid the pursuit of science. At the south end was 
the general operating table. When I first entered this chamber 
of horrors, I became aware that there had been newly deposited 
therein five new ‘ subjects,’ but as my own experiments involved 
the manipulation of one formerly provided, I paid but little atten- 
tion to their grisly presence. 

My task began, and for some time was pursued with ever- 
increasing interest ; but in a moment of pause there came a strange 
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sound, as if somebody had gently pushed at a creaking door. In 
the intense stillness which prevailed there was something startling 
about that noise which made me turn round suddenly, as if there 
were somebody else in the room. Of course there was not; I had 
the only pass-key, and so knew that the momentary panic was un- 
reasonable, laughed at myself, and fell to my work again. How 
long I had been dissecting I cannot say, when again that queer 
creak startled me, and this time it seemed to come definitely from 
the north end of the room, |where lay the five new bodies, so that 
I almost involuntarily turned my eyes in that direction. Horror 
of horrors! As I looked, the second of the dead men began slowly 
to rise: from a recumbent position he gradually assumed a sitting 
one, and at last stood upright! Thelight of my lamp in that long 
room showed me nothing but that terrible white figure. I could 
see the being’s arms swaying with the exertion of rising, and the 
general outline of the horrible thing that was bringing the cold 
sweat in great beads to my brow—nothing more. It would have 
been almost a comfort if the eyes of the corpse had been visible, 
for then it would have seemed to assume some personality, and I 
might have addressed it, and so, by the sound of my own voice, have 
dispelled half the terror. But there it stood—vague, white, motion- 
less; a thing to fear and flee. Flight was naturally my first 
instinct, but a moment’s reflection showed how impossible such a 
course must be. I had locked the door on entering, as directed by 
Professor P when he gave his permission for my nocturnal 
studies; the key was in my pocket certainly, but to reach the 
door—ah! I must pass before that ghastly white figure—and if it 
should clutch me before the outer air were gained! All the 
stories of ghouls and vampires that had horrified my boyish mind 
in days gone by rose up to my remembrance in that awful 
moment, as if they were things of reality. It cannot be true that 
people’s hair turns white inasingle night, or I am sure mine would 
have done honour to a patriarch next morning. 

I said I was of a nervous temperament, consequently a rush of 
despairing energy came over me. I took my lamp and ran rather 
than walked up to the figure that so appalled me. No motion— 
stiff, rigid contraction of all the limbs; no animation as I drew 
nearer and nearer—yes, it was really only a dead corpse, and in 
the frenzy of my terror I had courage to touch it. Whereby at 
once the whole mystery became plain. There had been five 
bodies brought into the dissecting-room that afternoon, but there 
were only four boards upon which to dispose them; so, for con- 
venience, or to save themselves the trouble of fetching another 
support, the porters had so arranged their burden that one corpse 
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lay partly upon one board and partly upon another. As time wore 
on, the superincumbent weight had caused the sustaining matter 
to slip, which produced the first sound that startled me; this was 
followed by a further parting of the supports, which made a second 
noise. Then the feet ofthe corpse falling to the ground acted asa 
lever to the remainder of the stiffened body, which gradually 
assumed the position which had so unmanned me, being prevented 
from falling by the hips which rested upon the two boards. 

I replaced the dead man in his former position, to avoid any 
suspicion of ‘ skylarking’ on my part, and then opened the door, 
double-locked it, and fled to my own rooms. Next day I told 
Professor P what my experiences had been of a dissecting- 
room at midnight; he smiled a petrifying smile of incredulity, 
suggested pork-chops, nightmare, an over-excited imagination, 
and so forth. SoI begged him to go privately in with me, and 
then showed him how the apparent resuscitation occurred ; upon 
which he said ‘ My certie!’ which was a good deal, coming as it 
did from that most unimpressionable of men. But do you know, 
I did not seem to care about midnight dissections for some 
time after that: I had such a scare from that first night ina 


dissecting-room. 
B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING, 
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Chaucer, whose works, in selections of some kind or other, are now text-books in 
every school that aspires to give sound instruction in English. ” ACADEMY, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Colman’s Humorous Works: 


‘* Broad Grins,” ‘‘My Nightgown and Slippers,” and other 
Humorous Works, Prose and Poetical, of GEORGE COLMAN. 
With Life by G. B. BuCKSTONE, and Frontispiece by HoGARTH. 
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Oblong 4to, half-bound boards, 215. 


Canters in Crampshire. 


By G. Bowers. I. Gallops from Gorseborough: II. Scrambles 
with Scratch Packs. III. Studies with Stag Hounds. 


“ The fruit of the observation of an artist who has an eye for character, 
@ sense of humour, and a firm and ready hand in delineating characteristic 
details. . . . . Altogether, this is avery pleasant oy the tables of 
country gentlemen, or of those town gentlemen who, like Mr. Black's hero and 
heroine, divide their time between ‘Green Pastures and Piccadilly.’”—Daity 
News. 

**An amusing volume of sketches and adventures'in the hunting-field 
drawn with great spirit, a keen sense of humour and fun, and no lack of 
observation,’’—SPECTATOR. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations and Maps, 245. 


Cope’s History of the Rifle Brigade 
(The Prince Consort’s Own), formerly the 95th. By Sir WILLIAM 


H. Cope, formerly Lieutenant, Rifle Brigade. 


** This latest contribution to the history of the British army is a work of the 
most varied information regarding the distinguished regiment whose life it nar 
rates, and also of facts interesting to the student in military affairs. . « « 
Great credit is due to Sir W. Cope for the patience and labour, extending over 
many years, which he has given to the work. . ... In many cases well-exe 
cuted plans a actions are given.” —MorninG Post. 

** Even a bare record of a corps which has so often been under fire, and has 
borne a part in important engagements all over the world, could not prove 
otherwise than full of matter acceptable to the military reader.” —ATHENAUM. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 7s. 6d. 


Creasy’s Memoirs of Eminent Etonians; 


with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir 
EDWARD Creasy, Author of *‘The Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
the World.” A New Edition, brougkt down to. the Present 
Time, with 13 Illustrations. 

“A new edition of ‘Creasy’s Etonians’ will be welcome. The book was a 
favourite aquarter of a century ago, and it has maintained its reputation. The 
value of this new edition is enhanced by the fact that Sir Edward Creasy has 
added to it several memoirs of Etonians who have died since the first edition 
appeared. The work is eminently interesting.” —SCOTSMAN. 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Two very thick Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 


Crutkshank’s Comic Almanack. 


Complete in Two SERIES: The First from 1835 to 1843; the 
SECOND from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the Best Humour 
of THACKERAY, Hoop, MAYHEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECK- 
ETT, ROBERT BROUGH, &c. With 2000 Woodcuts and Steel 
Engravings by CRUIKSHANK, HINE, LANDELLS, &c, 
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To be Completed in Twenty-four Parts, quarto, at 5s. each, profusely 
illustrated by Coloured and Plain Plates and Wood Engravings, 


Cyclopedia of Costume ; 


or, A Dictionary of Dress—Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Mili- 
tary—from the Earliest Period in England to the reign of George 
the Third. Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on 
the Continent, and a General History of the Costumes of the Prin- 
cipal Countries of Europe. By J. R. PLANCHE, Somerset Herald. 
Part XXII. now ready. 


**A most readable and interesting work—and it can scarcely be consulted in 
vain, whether the reader is in search for inforniation as to military, court, 
ecclesiastical, legal, or professional costume. . . . All the chromo-lithographs, 
and most of the woodcut illustrations—the latter amounting to several thousands 
—are very elaborately executed; and the work forms a \ivre de luxe which renders 
tt equally suited to the library and the ladies’ drawing-room.” —TIMEs. 


*.* The DICTIONARY forms Vol. 1., which may be had bound 
in half red morocco, price £3 135. 6d. Cases for binding §s. each. 





Parts I, to XII. now ready, 215. each. 


Cussans’ History of Hertfordshire. 


By Joun E. Cussans. Illustrated with full-page Plates on Ccpper 
and Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts. 


** Mr. Cussans has, from sources not accessible to Clutterbuck, made most 
valuable additions to the manorial history of the county from the earliest period 
downwards, cleared up many doubtful points, and given original details con- 
cerning various subjects untouched or imperfectly treated by that writer. The 
pedigrees seem tohave been constructed with great care, and areavatuable addition 
to the genealogical history of the county. Mr. Cussans sews to have done 
his work conscientiously, and to have spared neither time, labour, nor expense to 
vender his volumes worthy of ranking in the highest class of County Histories.” 
—ACADEMY. 





Two Vols., royal 8vo, with numerous I]lustrations, 28s. 


Demonology and Devit-Lore. 


By MoncureE D. Conway. 


In this work the demons and devils beliered in by all races and ages are con- 
sidered comparatively, in their mythological as well as their natural history. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


Doran’s Memories of our Great Towns. 


With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and their 
Oddities. By Dr. JoHN Doran, F.S.A. 


“4 greater genius for writing of the anecdotic hind few men har e had. As 
to giving any idea of the contents of the beck, it is guite imfpessibie. Those vko 
know how Dr. Doran used to write—it is sad to have to use the fast tense of one of 
the most cheerful of men—will understand what we wean; ard these uheo do not 
must take it on trust from us that this is arcmarkablly entertaining volume,’ — 

SPECTATOR. 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 245. 


Dodge's (Colonel) The Hunting Grounds 


of the Great West: A Description of the Plains, Game, and 
Indians of the Great North American Desert. By RICHARD 
IRVING DopcE, Lieutenant-Colonel ef the United States Army. 
With an Introduction by WILLIAM BLACKMORE; Map, and 
numerous Illustrations drawn by ERNEST GRISET. 


‘* This magnificent volume is one of the most able and most interesting works 
which has ever proceeded from an American pen, while its freshness ts equal to 
that of any similar book. Colonel Dodge has chosen a subject of which he is 
master, and treated it with a fulness that leaves nothing more to be desired, and 
in a style which is charming equally for its picturesqueness and its purity.” 
—NONCONFORMIST. 


SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 18s. 


Dunyraven’s The Great Divide: 


A Narrative of Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer 
of 1874. Bythe EARL of DUNRAVEN, With Mapsand numerous 
striking full-page Illustrations by VALENTINE W. BROMLEY. 

“* There has not for along time appeared a better book of travel than Lord 


Dunraven’s ‘The Great Divide.’ . The book is full of clever observation, 
and both narrative and illustrations are “thoroughly good.” —ATHENZUM. 











Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 6s. 


Emanuel On Diamonds and Precious 


Stones : their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By HArRry EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. 
With numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 
The Englishman's Flouse: 


A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting or Building a 
House, with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. By C. J. 
RICHARDSON. Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 


*,* This book is intended to supply a long-felt want, viz., a plain, non-technical 
account of every style of house, with the cost and manner of building; it gives 
every variety, fi from a workman’ s cottage | to a nobleman’ s palace. 


IMPORTANT VOLUME OF ETCHINGS. 
Folio, cloth extra, £1 115. 6d. 


Examples of Contemporary Art. 


Etchings from Representative Works by living English and 
Foreign Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. Comyns 
CARR. 


“7t would not be easy to meet with a more sumptuous, and at the same 
time a more tasteful and instructive drawing-room book,” —NONCONFORMIST. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 


Early English Poets. 


Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Rev. A.B. GROSART. 
**Mr. Grosart has spent the most laborious and the most enthusiastic care on 
the perfect restoration and preservation of the text; and it is very unlikely that 
any other edition of the poet can ever be called for. . . From Mr. Grosart we 
aways expect and always receive the final results of most patient and competent 
scholarship.” —EXAMINER. 


1. Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) | Complete Collected Poms. With 
Complete Poems : Christ's Victorie | a get ao ax f sa 
in Heaven, Christ's Victorie on | 0 oa Gia - it 4 he 
Earth, Christ's Triumph over | as Vol a ny eee 
Death, and Minor Poems, | Three at : a 
With Memorial-Introductionand | 4, Siduey’s (Sir Philip) 
Notes, One Vol. | Complete Poetical Works, in- 

‘es? } | cluding all those in ‘‘ Arcadia.” 
es | With Portrait, Memorial-Intro- 
; a duction, Essay on the Poetry of 
cluding Psalms I. to L. in Verse, | Secuee nat Sietes, haus Vebe 
and other hitherto Unpublished laney, ; ° ° 
MSS., for the first time Col- | 5, Donne’s (Dr. Fohn) 
lected and Edited. With Me- | ~ Complete Poetical Works, in- 
morial-Introduction and Notes, | cluding the Satires and various 
Iwo Vols. | from MSS. With Memorial-In 


3. Herrick’s(Robert)Hes- | troduction and Notes. 


perides, Noble Numbers, and iti a 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s. 


Fairholt’s Tobacco: 


Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and 
its Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. 
By F. W. FarruHoit, F.S.A. A New Edition, with Coloured 
Frontispiece and upwards of 100 Illustrations by the Author. 

“A very pleasant and instructive history of tobacco and its associations, which 
xe cordially recommend alike to the votaries and to the enemies of the much- 
muligned but certainly not neglected weed. . »« . Full of interest and in- 

_ formation.”—Dairy News. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4s. 6. 


Favaday’s Chemical History ofa Candle. 


Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition, 
Edited by W. Crookes, F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations, 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


Favaday’s Various Forces of Nature. 
A New Edition. Edited by W. Crookes, F.C.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, 
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Crown 8v0, cloth ‘atin with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
Finger-Ring Lore: 
Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal.—Earliest Notices; Supersti- 
tions ; Ring Investiture, Secular and Ecclesiastical ; Betrothal and 
Wedding Rings; Ring-tokens; Memorial and Mortuary Rings ; 
Posy-Rings; Customs and Incidents in Connection with Rings ; 
Remarkable Rings, &c. By WILLIAM JONES, F.S.A. With Hun- 
dreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and Countries. 


“Enters fully into the whole subject, and gives an amount of information 
end general reading in reference thereto which is of very high interest. The 
book is not only a sort of history of finger-rings, but is a collection of anecdotes 
tn connection with them. . . The volume is admirably illustrated, and 
altogether affords an amount of amusement and information which is not ‘other- 
wise easily accessible.””—ScOTSMAN. 

“* One of those gossiping books which are as full of amusement as of instruc- 
tion. ”—ATHENAUM. 











THE RUSKIN Grim. —Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d.; 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
German Popular Stories. 


Collected by the Brothers GRIMM, and Translated by EDGAR 
TayLor. Edited, with an Introduction, by JOHN RUSKIN. 


With 22 Illustrations after the inimitable designs of GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK. Both Series Complete. 


“* The illustrations of thisvolume. . . . ave of quite sterling and admirable 
art, of aclass precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which 
they illustrate ; and the original etchings, as I have before said in the Appendix to 
my * Elements of Drawing,’ were unrivalled in masterfuiness of touch since Rem- 
brandt (in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even byhim). . . . Tomake 
somewhat enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying glass, 
and never putting two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exer- 
cise in decision and severe drawing which would leave afterwards little to be learnt 
i” schools. "—Extract from Introduction by Joun Ruskin. 








One Vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


Gilbert’s (W. S.) Original Plays ; 


*‘A Wicked World,” ‘ a ** The ae of Truth,” 
*¢ Pygmalion,” ‘‘ Trial by Jury,” &c. 


“ His workmanship is in its way perfect; it is very sound, very even, very 
well sustained, and excellently balanced throughout "—On SERVER. 


One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine 
For January will contain the First Chapters of a New Novel 
by Mrs. Lynn LINTON, Author of ‘‘ Patricia Kemball,” &c., 
entitled UNDER WHICH Lorp? filustrated by ARTHUR Hopkins. 
* * Now ready, the Volume for JANUARY to JUNE 1878, cloth extra, 
price 8s. 6d. ; and Cases for binding, price 2s. each. 
s 
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In illuminated cover, 160 pp., demy 8vo, Is. 
The Gentleman's Annual. 


Containing one complete Story (equal in length to a three-volume 


novel), entitled FittHy Lucre: A Story without a Crime. 


ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 


By 





Square 16mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth extra, 2s. per volume 


The Golden Library: 


Bayard Taylor’s Diver- 
sions of the Echo Club. 

Book of Clerical Anecdotes. 

Byron’s Don Fuan. 

Carlyle (Thomas) on the 


Choice of Books. With a Me- 
moir. 1s. 6d. 


Emerson’s Letters and 


Social Aims. 
Godwin’s( William )Lives 
of the Necromancers. 
Holmes’s Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table. With an In- 
troduction by G. A. SALA. 


Holmes’s Professor at the 
Breakfast Table. 


Hood’s Whims and Oddi- 
ties. Complete. With all the 
original Illustrations. 

Irving’s (Washington) 
Tales of a Traveller. 

-Irving’s (Washington) 
Tales of the Alhambra. 
Sesse’s (Edward) Scenes 


and Occupations of Country Life. 


Lamb’s Essays of Elia. 
Both Series Complete in One Vol. 


Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A 
Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait, and 
Introduction by EDMUND OLLIER 


Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) 
Mort d' Arthur: The Stories of 
King Arthur and of the Knights 
of the Round Table. Edited by 
B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 


| Pascal’s Provincial Let- 

ters. A New Translation, with 
Historical Introduction 
Notes, by T. M‘CriE, D.D. 
| Pope’s Complete Poetical 
Works. 


| Rochefoucauld’s Maxims 
and Moral Reflections. With 
Notes, and an _ Introductory 
Essay by SAINTE-BEUVE. 


| St. Pierre’s Paul and 
Virginia, and the Indian Cot- 
tage. Edited, with Life, by the 
| Rev. E, CLARKE. 

| Shelley’s Early Poems 
| and Queen Mab, with Essay by 
LEIGH HUNT. 


| Shelley’s Later Poems: 
} Laon and Cythna, &c. 


and 


| Shelley’s Posthumous 
Poems, the Shelley Papers, &c. 


| Shelley’s Prose Works, 


including A Refutation of Deism, 
Zastrozzi, St. Irvyne, &c. 


White’s Natural History 





| of Selborne, Edited, with addi- 
| tions, by THOMAS BROWN, 
1 Babkawe 


A series of excellently printed and carefully annotated volumes, handy in size, 
and altogether attractive.” —BooKSELLER, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


The Golden Treasury of Thought : 


AN ENCYCLOPA2DIA OF QUOTATIONS from Writers of all Times 
and Countries. Selected and Edited by THEODORE TAYLOR. 





In folio, half-bound, 21s. 


The Graphic Portfolio. 


Fifty Engravings from ‘‘ The Graphic,” most carefully printed on 
the finest plate paper (18 in. by 15 in.) from the Original Engravings. 
The Drawings are by S. L. Fitpzs, HELEN PATERSON, HUBERT 
HERKOMER, SYDNEY HALL, E. J. Grecory, G. D. LESLIE, 
W. SMALL, G. Du Maurier, Sir JoHN GILBERT, G. J. PIN- 
WELL, CHARLES GREEN, G. Duranp, M. E. EDWARDS, A. B. 
HouGuTon, H. S. Marks, F. W. Lawson, H. WEIGALL, 
and others, 


“* Contains some of the choicest specimens, both of drawing and wood-engraving 


4 admirable in detatlsand expression, and engraved with rare delicacy.”—DaiLy 
News. 


A New Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 15s. 


Grecks and Romans (The Life of the), 


Described from Antique Monuments. By ErNsT GUHL and 
W. Koner. Translated from the Third German Edition, and 
Edited by Dr. F. HuEFFER. With 545 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


Guyot’s Earth and Man; 


or, Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
With Additions by Professors AGASSIZ, PIERCE, and GRAY. 12 
Maps and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and a copious 
Index. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Greenwood’s Low-Life Deeps: 
An Account of the Strange Fish to be found there ; including 
‘*The Man and Dog Fight,” with much additional and con- 
firmatory evidence; ‘* With a Tally-Man,” ‘‘A Fallen Star,” 
‘The Betting Barber,” ‘* A Coal Marriage,” &c. By JAMES 
GREENWOOD. With Illustrations in tint by ALFRED CoNn- 
CANEN, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Greenwood’s Wilds of London: 


Descriptive Sketches, from Persona] Observations and Experience, 

of Remarkable Scenes, People, and Placesin London. By JAMES 
GREENWOOD. With 12 Tinted Illustrations by ALFRED CONCANEN. 

“ Mr. James Greenwood presents himself once more in the character of ‘ one 
whose delight it is to do his humble endeavour towards exposing and extirpating 


— abuses and those hole-and-corner evils which afflict society.’”—SATURDAY 
EVIEW. 





Large 4to, with 14 facsimile Plates, price ONE GUINEA. 


The Grosvenor Gallery Illustrated Cata- 


logue — Winter Exhibition (1877-78) of Drawings by the Old 
Masters and Water-Colour Drawings by Deceased Artists of the 
British School. With a Critical Introduction by J. ComyNns 
CARR, 

** Turning to Mr. Comyns Carr’s essay on the drawings of the Italian Mas- 


ters, we may say that it is undeniably the most finished piece of critical writing 
that has fallen from his hand.” —ACADEMY. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


flake’s Legends of the Morrow. 


By THomMAs Gorpon HAKE, Author of ‘‘ New Symbols,” &c. 


Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Hall’s (Mrs. S. C.) Sketches of Irish 


Character. With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by 
MACLISE, GILBERT, HARVEY, and G. CRUIKSHANK. 
"* The Irish Sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitford's beautiful English 


Sketches in ‘Our Village,’ but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 
bright.” —BLackwoov’s MAGAZINE. 








Vols, I. and i. demy 8vo, 12s. each (to be completed in 4 volumes). 


History of Our Own Times, from the 


Accession of Qucen Victoria to the Berlin Congress. By JUSTIN 
McCartTuy. [Zn the press. 





Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 
The House of Life; 
HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, with its Applications to the Preservation 
of Health. For use in Classes, and Popular Reading. With 
numerous I]lustrations. By Mrs. F. FENWICK MILLER. 


** An admirable introduction to a subject which all who value health and enjoy 
life should have at their fingers’ ends.” —Ecuo. 
*\ A clear and convenient little book.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 


flood’s (Thomas) Choice Works, 


In Prose and Verse. Including the CREAM OF THE COMIC 
ANNUALS. With Life of the Author, Portrait, and over Two 
Hundred original Illustrations. 

** Not only does the volume include the better-known poems by the author, but 
also what ts happily described as ‘ the Cream of the Comic Annuals.’ Such delicious 
things as ‘ Don't you smell Fire?’ ‘The Parish Revolution,’ and‘ Huggins and 
Duggins,’ will never want readers.” —GRAPHIC. 





Square crown 8vo, in a handsome and sper ially-designed binding, 
gilt edges, 6s. 


flood’s (Tom) From Nowhere io the 


North Pole: A Noah’s Arkeological Narrative. With 25 LIllus- 
trations by W. BRUNTON and E. C. BARNES. 

“The amusing letterpress is profusely interspersed with the jingling rhymes 
which children love and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do fuls 
Justice to the writer's meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmonious co- 
operation of author and artist could not be desired.” —TimEs. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Photographic Portrait, 6s. 


flood’s (Tom) Poems, Humorous and 
Pathetic. Edited, with a Memoir, by his Sister, FRANCES FREE- 
LING BRODERIP. 


** There are many poems in the volume which the very best judge might welé 
mistake for his father’s werk.” —STANDARD. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Humorous 


Works, including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, 
and Hoaxes. With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Fac- 
similes, and Illustrations. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


Hueffer's The Troubadours : 


A History of Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages. 
By FRANCIS HUEFFER. 


“ This attractive volume deals in a very fresh and exact way with a most in- 
teresting phase of culture and letters. . « « Mr. Hueffer claims for his 
volume the praise of being the first adequate study on so famous a subject as the 
Troubadours which has appeared in the English language ; and we believe that 
w2 must allow thathe is right. His book will be found exceedingly interesting and 
v tluable It is a grateful task to review a volume where so firm a ground 
of scholarship is under our feet, ana where there is so little need to be on the watch 

Sor instances of inaccuracy or want of knowledge. . . . Mr. Hueffer is to be 
congratulated on a very important contribution to literature.” —EXAMINE R. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Howell’s The Confiicts of Capital and 


Labour, Historically and Economically considered. Being a 
History and Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, show- 
ing their Origin, Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their 
Political, Social, Economical, and Industrial Aspects. By GEORGE 
HOWELL, 

‘* {his book is an attempt, and on the whole a successful attempt, to Pe va the 
work of trade unions in the past, and their objects in the future, fairly before the 
public from the working man's point of view.” —PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

** A complete account of trades unions, involving the most candid statement of 
their objects and aspirations, their virtues and faults, ts of great value; and such 
Mr. Howell’s book will be found by those who consultit. . . . Far from being 
the impassioned utterance of an advocate, it is, on the contrary, a calm, authorita- 
tive statement of facts, and the expression of the views of the workmen and their 
leaders. . . . The book is a storehouse of facts, some of them extremely well 
arranged. . . . . His book is of profound interest. We have no hesitation in 
giving it our hearty praise.” —Ecuo. 





Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Feux a Esprit, 
Written and Spoken, of the Later Wits and Humourists, Collected 
and Edited by Henry S. LEIGH. 


“* This thoroughly congenial piece of work . .. Mr. Leigh's claim to praise is 
threcfold: he has performed the duty of taster with care and judgment ; he has 
restored many stolen or strayed bons-mots to their rightful owners; and he has 
exercised his editorial functions delicately and sparingly.””»—DatLy TELEGRAPH. 





Two Vols, 8vo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 145. 


Fosephus’s Complete Works. 


Translated by WHISTON. Containing both ‘‘ The Antiquities of 
the Jews,” and ‘* The Wars of the Jews.” 





Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 6s. 


Kavanaghs’ Pearl Fountain, 


And other Fairy Stories. By BripGET and JULIA KAVANAGH. 
With Thirty Illustrations by J. Moyr SMITH. 


“* Genuine new fairy stories of the old type, some of them as delightful as the 
best of Grimm’s ‘ German Popular Stories.” . . . . For the most part, the 
stories are downright, thorough-going fairy stories of the most admirable kind. 
- . « « Mr. Moyr Smith's tllustrations, too, are admirable. Look at that 
white rabbit. Anyone would see at the first giance that he is a rabbit witha 
mind,and avery uncommon mind too—that he is a fairy rabbit, and that he is 
posing as chief adviser to some one—without reading even a word of the story. 
Again, notice the fairy-like effect of the little picture of the fairy-bird ‘ Don t- 
Sorget-me,’ flying away back into jairy-land. A more perfectly dream-like im- 
presston of farry-land has hardly been given in any tliustration of fairy iales 
within our knowledge.” —SPEcTATOR. 
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. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 


Lamb’s Poetry for Children, and Prince 


Dorus. Carefully reprinted from unique copies. 


“ The quaint and delightful little book, over the recovery of which all the hearts 
of his lovers are yet warm with rejoicing.” —Mr. SwinBuRNE, in the ATHENZUM. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 75. 6d, 


Lamb’s Complete Works, 


In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with 

many Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and In- 

troduction, by R. H. SHEPHERD. With Two Portraits and Fac- 
simile of a page of the ‘‘ Essay on Roast Pig.” 

** 4 complete edition of Lamb’s writings, in prose and verse, has long been 

wanted, and is now supplied. The editor appears to kave taken great puins 

to bring together Lamb's scattered contributions, and his collection contains a 


number of pieces which are now reproduced for the first time since their original 
appearance in various old periodicals.” SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, ros. 6d. 


Mary & Charles Lamb: 


Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and 
Notes by W. CAREW Hazuitt. With HANcock’s Portrait of 
the Essayist, Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions 
of Lamb’s and Coleridge’s Works, and numerous I]lustrations, 


“* Very many passages will delight those fond of literary trifies; hardly any 
portion will fail in interest for lovers of Charles Lamb and his sister.” —STANDARD. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 6s. (uniform with ‘Boudoir Ballads.”) 


Leigh's A Town Garland. 


By Henry S. Leicu, Author of ‘‘ Carols of Cockayne.” 


“If Mr. Leigh's verse survive to a future generation—and there is no reason 
why that honour should not be accorded productions so delicate, so finished, and so 
full of humour—their author will probably be remembered as the Poet of the 
Strand Very whimsically does Mr. Leigh treat the subjects which com- 
mend themselves to him. His verse is always admirable in rhythm, and his 
rhymes are happy enough to deserve a place by the best of Barham The 
entire contents of the volume are equally noteworthy for humour and for dainti- 
ness of workmanship.” —ATHENZUM, 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, los. 6d. 


Leisuve-Time Studies, chiefly Biologi- 


cal: a Series of Essays and Lectures). By ANDREW WILSON, 
Ph.D., Lecturer on Zoology and Comparative Anatomy in the 
Edinburgh Medical School. 


Among the Contents are:—Biology and its Teachings—Science and Education 
—A Study of Lower Life—Moot Points in Biology—Sea Serpents—Some Facts 
and Fictions of Zoology—Animal Architects—The Law of Likeness—The Distri- 
bution of Animals—The Origin of Nerves—Animal Development and what it 
Teaches—Animals and their Environment, &c., &c. 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, 18s. 


Lamont’s Yachting in the Arctic Seas; 


or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By JAMES LAMONT, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr. LIVESAY. 


“* After wading through numberless volumes of icy fiction, concocted narrative, 
and spurious biography of Arctic voyagers, itis pleasant to meet with a real and 
genuine volume. . . He shows much tact in recounting his adventures, and 
they are sointerspersed with anecdotes and information as to make them anything 


wearisome. . . . The book,as a whole, is the most important addition 
made to our Arctic literature for a long time.” —ATHENAUM. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 7s. 6d. 
Latter-Day Lyrics: 
Poems of Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers; selected 
and arranged, with Notes, by W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. Witha 


Note on some Foreign Forms of Verse, by AUSTIN DOBSON. 


“A useful and eminently attractive book.” -ATHENAUM. 


“*One of the most attractive drawing-room velumes we have seen for a long 
¢ime.””—NONCONFORMIST. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 


Lee’s Move Glimpses of the World Unseen. 


Edited by the Rev. FREDERICK GEORGE LEE, D.C.L., Vicar of 
All Saints’, Lambeth; Editor of ‘‘The Other World; or, 
Glimpses of the Supernatural,” &c. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. . 


Life in London ; 


or, The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With 
the whole of CRUIKSHANK’s Illustrations, in Colours, after the 
Originals. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Lights on the Way: 


Some Tales within a Tale. By the late J. H. ALEXANDER, B.A. 
Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by H. A. PAGE, Author of 
** Thoreau : a Study.” 


“* This is a book which has a history For ourselves, we have read ‘Lights 
on the Way’ with interest Scme of the papers are tales, some are elatorate 
attempts at critical studies, and ail are prefaced by short narrative introductions. 
As for the tales, they are good of their oraer. The book gives one the iaea 
that the author had an acute and indefendent mind; and that, had he lived, he 
might have done something in criticism and fiction. His indicaticn, at such a 
comparatively early period, of the deteriorating effects of George Eliot’s dogn.a cn 


her style, certainly deserves the attenticn uhiuh Mr. Pege draws to it.”’— 
ACADEMY, 
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Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 
Linton’s Foshua Davidson, 


Christian and Communist. By E. LYNN LINTON. Sixth Edition, 
with a New Preface. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Longfellow’s Complete Prose Works. 


Including ‘‘ Outre Mer,” ‘‘ Hyperion,” ‘‘ Kavanagh,” ‘* The 
Poets and Poetry of Europe,” and ‘‘ Driftwood.” With Portrait 
and Illustrations by VALENTINE BROMLEY. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 5 7s. 6d. 
; 
Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 
Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions. With numerous 
fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

** Mr. Longfellow has for many years been the best known and the most read of 
American poets; and his popularity is of the right kind, and rightly and fairly 
won. He has not stooped to catch attention by artifice, nor striven to force it by 
violence. His works have faced the test of parody and burlesque (which in these 
days is almost the common lot of writings of any mark), and have come off un- 
harmed.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 





Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


MacColl’s Three Years of the Eastern 


Question. By the Rev. MALCOLM MAcCOLlL, M.A. 


“* 1 hope I shall not seem obtrusive in expressing to you the pleasure with which 
I have read your ‘Three Years of the Eastern Question.’ The tide is running so 
hard against the better cause just now that one feels specially impelled to offer one’s 
thanks to those who stand firm, particularly when they state our case so admir- 
ably as you have.’’—Go.pwin SMITH. 





THE FRASER PoRTRAITS.—Demy 4to, cloth gilt and gilt edges, with 
83 characteristic Portraits, 315. 6d. 


— ° ° 
Maclise’s Gallery of Illustrious Literary 
Characters. With Notes by Dr. MAGINN. Edited, with copious 
Additional Notes, by WILLIAM BartEs, B.A. 
“** One of the most interesting volumes of this year’s literature.” —TIMRS. 


“* Deserves a place on every drawing-room table, and may not unfitly be removea 
from the drawing-room to the library.” —SPECTATOR. 


Handsomely printed in facsimile, price 55. 


Magna Charta. 
An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 feet 
wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours, 
*,* A full Translation, with Notes, on a large sheet, 62. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 25. 6d. 


Madre Naturav.The Moloch of Fashion. 


By LuKE LIMNER. With 32 [Illustrations by the Author. 
FourTH EDITION, revised and enlarged. 


“Agreeably written and amusingly illustrated. Common sense and erudition 
are brought to bear on the subjects discussed in it.’ —EANEEE. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Maid of Norway (The). 


Translated from the German by Mrs. BIRKBECK. With Pen and 
Ink Sketches of Norwegian. Scenery. 





Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Stnmeniiein. 7s. 6d. 


Mark Twain’s A dventuresof TomSawyer. 
With One Hundred Illustrations. 


** A book to be read, There is acertain freshness and novelty about it, a prac 
tically romantic character, so to speak, which will make it very attractive.” -— 
SPECTATOR. 


#,* Alsoa sinned mentee, post 8vo, ustented boards, 2s. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Meseitene, 7s. 6d. 


Mark Twain’s Choice Works. 


Revised and Corrected throughout by the Author. With Life, 
Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 





Two Vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 


Marston’s (Dr. Westland) Dramatic 


and Poetical Works. Collected Library Edition. 


“* The. * Patrician's Daughter’ is an oasis in the desert of modern dramatic 
literature, a real emanation of mind. We do not recollect any modern work in 
. which states of thought are att developed, except the * Torquato Tasso’ of 

Goethe. The play is a work of art in the same sense that a play of Sophocles isa 
work of art ; tt is one simple idea in a state of gradual development . . . ‘The 
Favourite of Fortune’ ts one of the most important additions to the stock of 
English prose comedy that has been made during the present century." "—Tusans. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Muses of Mayfair ; 
Vers de Société of the Nineteenth Century. Including Selections 
from TENNYSON, BROWNING, SWINBURNE, ROSSETTI, JEAN 
INGELOW, LocKER, INGoLDsBy, Hoop, LytTTon, C. S. C,; 
LANDOR, AUSTIN Dosson, &c, Edited by H. C. PENNELL. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The New Republic ; 


or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an English Country House. 
By W. H. MALLock. 


“* The great charm of the book lies in the clever and artistic way the dialogue 
ts managed, and the diverse and various expedients by which, whilst the love » 
thought on every page is kept at a high pitch, it never loses its realistic aspect. 
- - . Lt is giving high praise to a work of this sort to say that it absolutely 
needs to be taken as a whole, and that disjointed extracts here and there would 
entirely fail to convey any idea of the artistic unity, the careful and conscientious 
sequence of what is evidently the brilliant outcome of much patient thought and 
study. . . . Enough has now been said to recommend these volumes to any 
reader who desires something above the usual novel, something which will open 
up lanes pa thought in his own mind, and insensibly introduce a higher standard 
into his daily life. . . . Here is novelty indeed, as well as originality, and 


to anyone who can appreciate or understand ‘The New Republic, it cannot 
fail to be a rare treat.” —OBSERVER. 


NEW WORK by the Author of “THE NEW REPUBLIC.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 67. 


The New Paul and Virginia ; 


or, Posijivism on an Island. By W. H. MALLock. 


“* Never since the days of Swift has satire gone straighter to the mark.”— 
WHITEHALL REvinw. 

** Unquestionab’y a clever burlesque on Positivism and some of its chief advo- 
cates.”’—LITERARY WoRLD. 

** Mr. Mallock has borrowed the weapons of the enemy, and carried a war of 
vidicule into the heart of the country of the miscreants—if it be polite to call 
unbelievers by that old name. The result is a sort of funny writing which is 
novel, and has tts charms for at least two orders of mind, the yor and the 
orthodox. In‘ The New Paul and Virginia’ Mr. Mallock has adopted Pascal’s 
trick of quoting selected passages from the writings of his opponents. These 
* dangerous’ passages give the orthodox just such a charming sense of having been 
near that evil thing the doctrines of Mr. Frederic Harrison, as Christian may 
have had when he spied from afar a byway into hell.”’—SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 


MOORE’S HITHERTO UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 


Prose and Verse—Humorous, Satirical, 


and Sentimental—by THOMAS MOORE. Including Suppressed 
Passages from the Memoirs of Lord Byron. Chiefly from the 
Author’s MSS., and all hitherto Inedited and Uncollected. Edited, 
with Notes, by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 

“ Hitherto Thomas Moore has been mostly regarded as one of the lighter writers 
merely—a sentimental poet par excellence, ix whom the ‘rapture of love and of 
wine’ determined him strictly to certain modes of sympathy and of utterance, and 
these to a large extent of a slightly artificial character. This volume will serve to 
show him in other, and certainly as attractive, aspects, while, at the same time, 
enabling us to a considerable extent to see how faithfully he developed himself on 
the poetical or fanciful side. . . . This is a book which claims,as it ought to 
obtain, various classes of readers, and we trust that the very mixed elements of 
interest in it may not conflict with its obtaining them. For the lightest reader 
there is much to enjoy ; for the most thoughtful something to ponder over; and the 
thanks of both are due to editor and publisher alike.” —NONCONFORMIST. 
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Square 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, gs. 


North Italian Folk. 


By Mrs. Comyns CARR. With Illustrations by RANDOLPH 
CALDECOTT. 

** 4 delightful book, of a kind whichis far too rare. If anyone wants to really 
know the North Italian folk, we can honestly advise him to omit the journey, and 
sit down to read Mrs. Carr's pages instead. . . . Description with Mrs. Carr 
tsavrealgift .. . . It is rarely that a book is so happily illustrated.”—Con- 
TEMPORARY REVIEW. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price 6s. per Vol. 


The Old Dramatists ; 


Ben Fonson’s Works. | ALGERNON CHARLES SwWIN- 
With Notes, Critical and Ex- | f0nsce’ Vol. III. the Transla- 
: : | ions of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
planatory, and a Biographical ss 
Memoir by WILLIAM GIFFORD. | Marlowe’s Works. 
Edited by Col. CUNNINGHAM. | Including his Translations. Edit- 
Three Vols. ed, with Notes and Introduction, 
Chapman’s Works. by Col. CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 
9 ,’ 
Now First Collected. Complete | Massinger’s Plays. 
in Three Vols. Vol. I. contains | From the Text of WILLIAM 
the Plays complete, including the GIFFORD. With the addition of 
doubtful ones; Vol. II. the | the Tragedy of ‘‘ Believe as you 
Poems and Minor Translations, | List.” Edited by Col. CuN- 
with an Introductory Essay by NINGHAM. One Vol. 





Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, 2s. 6d. 


Old Point Lace, and How to Copy and 


Imitate it. By Daisy WATERHOUSE HAWKINS. With 17 
Illustrations by the Author. 


Crown 8vo, red cloth, extra, 5s. each. 


Ouida’s Novels.—Uniform Edition. 


' Held in Bondage. py Ouwa. | Folle Farine. By Ourpa. 
Strathmore. By Ourwa. | Dog of Flanders. py ouwa. 
Chandos. By Ou1pDa. Pascarel, By OUIDA. 
Under Two Flags. py ouwa. | Two Wooden Shoespy ouwa. 
Idalia. By Ourva. | Sigua. By Ouipa. 
Tricotrin. By Ourwa. | 12 a Winter City. By ourwa. 
Cecil Castlemaine’s Ariadné. By Ourpa. 


Gage. By Ouwa. | Friendship. By Ourpa. 
Puch. By OvIDA. [2x the press. 
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Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully 
bound in cloth for the Library, price 6s. each. 


The Piccadilly Novels ; 


Popular Stories hy the Best Authars. 
Antonina. By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Illustrated by Sir J, GILBERT and ALFRED CONCANEN, 


Basil. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Illustrated by Sir JOHN GILBERT and J. MAHONEY. 

Hide and S eck. By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Illustrated by Sir JOHN GILBERT and J. MAHONEY. 

The Dead Secret. By WILKIE COLLINs. 
Illustrated by Sir JOHN GILBERT and H,. Furniss, 

Queen of Hearts. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Illustrated by Sir J]. GILBERT and A. CONCANEN. 

My Miscellanies. By WILKIE COLLINS, 
With Steel Portrait, and Illustrations by A. CONCANEN. 

The Woman in White. By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Illustrated by Sir J. GILBERT and F, A. FRASER. 

The Moonstone. By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Illustrated by G. DU MAURIER and F, A. FRASER. 

Man and Wife. By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Illustrated by WILLIAM SMALL. 

Poor Miss Finch. By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Illustrated by G. Du MAURIER and EDWARD HUGHES. 

Miss or Mrs. ? By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Illustrated by S. L. FILDEs and HENRY Woops, 

The New Magdalen. By WILKIE COLLINs, 
Illustrated by G. DU MAURIER and C. S, RANDs, 

The Frozen Deep. By WILKIE COLLIns, 
Illustrated by G. Du MAURIER and J. MAHONEY. 

The Law and the Lady. By WiLkre COLLIns. 
Illustrated by S. L. FILDES and SyDNEY HALL, 

The Two Destinies. By WILKIE COLLINS, 
*,* Also a POPULAR EDITION of WILKIE COLLINS’S 

NOVELS, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Felicia. By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 

With a Frontispiece by W. BOWLEs. 

“* 4 noble novel. Its teaching is elevated, its story is sympathetic, and the kind 

of feeling its perusal leaves behind is that more ordinarily derived from music or 


poetry than from prose fiction: Few worksin modern fiction stand as high in our 
estimation as this.” —Sunpay TIMEs, 


Olympia. By R. E, FRANCILLON. 
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THE PICCADILLY NOVELS—continued. 


Under the Greenwood Tree. By THomAS Harpy. 
Fated to be Free. By JEAN INGELOW. 
The Queen of Connaught. By HARRIETT Jay. 
The Dark Colleen. By HARRIETT JAY. 


**A novel which possesses the rare and valuable quality of novelty. . . . The 
scenery will be strange to most readers, and in many passages the aspects of Nature 
are very cleverly described, Moreover, the book is a study ofa very curious and 
interesting state of society, A novel which no novel-reader should miss, and which 


deople who generally shun novels may enjoy.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Patricia Kemball. By E. Lynn Linton. 

With Frontispiece by G. DU MAURIER. : : 

“* Displays genuine humour, as well as keen social observation. Enough graphic 

portraiture and witty observation to furnish materials for half-a-dozen novels of 
the ordinary kind.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 

The Atonement of Leam Dundas. By E. Lynn Linton. 


With a Frontispiece by HENRY Woops. , 

““ Inher narrowness and her depth, in her boundless loyalty, her self-forgetting 

passion, that exclusiveness of love which is akin to cruelty, and the fierce humi- 

lity which is vicarious pride, Leam Dundas is a striking figure. In one quality 
the authoress has in some measure surpassed herself.” —Pat Matt GazeTTE. 


The Waterdale Neighbours. By Justin McCaRTHYy. 
My Enemy's Daughter. By Justin McCarTHy. 
Linley Rochford. By Justin McCartHy. 
A Fair Saxon. By Justin McCartTHy. 
Dear Lady Disdain. By Justin MCCARTHY, 


The Evil Eye,and other Stories. By Katuarine S.Macquor. 
Illustrated by THOMAS R. MACQuorD and Percy ‘MAcQquor., 
Cameos delicately, if not very minutely or vividly, wrought, and quite finished 
enough to give a pleasurable sense of artistic ease and faculty. A word of com- 
mendation is merited by the illustrations.” —ACADEMY. 


Number Seventeen. By HENRY KINGSLEY. 


Oakshott Castle. By Henry KINGSLEY. 


With a Frontispiece by SHIRLEY Hopson. 
“A brisk and clear north wind of sentiment—sentiment that braces instead of 
enervating—blows through all his works, and makes all their readers at once 
healthier and more glad.” —SPECTATOR. 


Open ! Sesame! By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Illustrated by F. A. FRASER. : 
“A story which arouses and sustains the reader's interest to a higher degree 
than, perhaps, any of its author's former works.” —GRaAPuHICc. 
Whiteladies. By Mrs, OLIPHANT. 
With Illustrations by A. HOPKINS and H. Woops. 
‘* 4 pleasant and readable book, written with practical ease and grace.” —TiMEs, 
The Best of Husbands. By JAMES Payn, 


Illustrated by J. MoyR SMITH. 
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THE PICCADILLY NOVELS— continued. 
Fallen Fortunes. By JAMES Payn. 


Halves. By JAMES Payn. 
With a Frontispiece by J. MAHONEY. 


Walter’s Word. By JAMES PAYN, 
Illustrated by J. MoyR SMITH. 


What He Cost Her. By JAMES PAYN. 


** His novels are always commendable in the sense of art. They also possess 
another distinct claim to our liking: the girls in them are remarkably charm- 
ing and true to nature, as most people, we believe, have the good fortune to 
observe nature represented by giris.”—SPECTATOR. 


Her Mother's Darling. By Mrs, J. H. RIDDELL. 


The Way we Live Now. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
With Illustrations. 


The American Senator. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 

“‘ Mr. Trollope has a true artist's idea of tone, of colour, of harmony: his 
pictures are one, and seldom out of drawing; he never strains ajter effect,is 
fidelity itself in expressing English life, is never guilty of caricature.”— 
ForRTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Diamond Cut Diamond. By T. A. TROLLOPE. 


“* Full of life, of interest, of close observation, and sympathy. . . . When 
Mr. Trollope paints a scene it is sure to be a scene worth painting.” —SATuR- 
DAY REVIEW. 


Bound to the Wheel. By JOHN SAUNDERS, 
Guy Waterman. ; By JoHN SAUNDERS, 
One Against the World. By JOHN SAUNDERS. 


The Lion in the Path. By JOHN SAUNDERS. 


** 4 carefully written and beautiful story—a story of goodness and truth, 
which is yet as interesting as though it dealt with the opposite qualities. . 


The author of this really clever story has been at great pains to work out all 

its details with elaborate conscientiousness, and the result is avery vivid picture 

of the ways of life and habits of thought of a hundred and fifty years ago. 
. . Certainly a very interesting book.” —TimEs, 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. By W. BESANT and JAMES RICE, 
My Little Girl. By W. BESANT and JAMES RICE. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. By W. Besant and James RICE. 
This Son of Vulcan. By W. BesanT and JAMEs RICE, 
With Harp and Crown. By W. BEsANT and JAMES RICE, 


The Golden Butterfly. By W. BESANT and JAMES RICE. 
With a Frontispiece by F. S. WALKER. 


*** The Golden Butterfly’ will certainly add to the happiness of mankind, for we 
defy anybody to read it with a gloomy countenance.” —TIMES. 
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NEW VOLUMES OF THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
(Uniform with the other Volumes of the Series.) 
The World Well Lost. 
By E. Lynn LINTON. With 12 Illustrations by J. LAwson and 
HENRY FRENCH. 
By Proxy. 
By JAMES PAYN. With 12 Illustrations by ARTHUR HoPKINs. 
Fuliet’s Guardian. 
By Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON. With 12 Illustrations by VALENTINE 
BROMLEY. 
Miss Misanthrope. 


By JusTIN McCarRTHY. With 12 Illustrations by ARTHUR HOPKINS. 


By Celia’s Arbour. 
By the Authors of ‘‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy.” 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 3s. 6a. 


The Prince of Argolis: 


A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. Moyr Situ. 
With 130 Illustrations by the Author. 

** In ‘The Prince of Argolis’ Mr. Moyr Smith has givenus avery lively version 
of the grand old Greek myth of Theseus. He has skilfully contrived to preserve 
the rich classic flavour and grace of the story, while at the same time infusing into 
it a spirit of sparkle and badinage which ts essentially modern. In doing this 
Mr. Smith been materially helped by the charming little woodcuts which he 
has scattered all through the volume, and which continually peep up in unexpected 
corners to give additional point and humour to the text, Hts treatment of the 
Greek heroic myth is widely different from Kingsley’s—not, perhaps, so reverent or 
so loftily aesthetic, but quite as wise, and much more witty.””—SCOTSMAN, 





AN UNEXPLORED COUNTRY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Illustrations, 16s. 
Patagonia, Wanderings in ; 
Or, Life amongst the Ostrich Hunters. By JULIUS BEERBOHM. 
[ln the press. 


A NORMAN AND BRETON TOUR, 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, profusely Illustrated, 10s. 64. 


Pictures and Legends from Normandy 


and Brittany. By KATHARINE S. MAcQuorID. With numerous 
Illustrations by THOMAS R, MacqQuolp, 
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FIVE NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL by Authors of *“‘READY-MONEY MORTIBOY.” 
In the press, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s., a New and Popular Edition of 


The Monks of Thelema. 
By WALTER BESANT and JAMEs RICE. 
DR. EGGLESTON’S NEW STORY. 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, 16s. 


Roxy: A Story of Western Life. 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


“ Vigorous word-painting, and a well.considered analysis. ... We get to know 
the people of Luzerne, to put ourselves in their place, to understand their ways, 
and to sympathise with their feelings. By the time we have fairly reached this 
state of mind, we begin to perceive that a really fine conception is hidden behind 
the author's uncouthness; that there is a plot whichit was worth his while ‘to 
weave, and which it was worth our while to see him unravel. ... Thereare 
three things in this story which suffice to stamp it as one out of the common—the 
entire character of Nancy, the self-conquest of the originally priggish heroire, 
and the courtship of Parson Whittaker.” —ATHENZUM. 


MR. JAMES PAYN’S NEW NOVEL. 
Three Vols., crown 8vo, 315. 6d. 


Less Black than Weve Painted. 


By JAMEs Payn, Author of ‘‘ By Proxy,” &c. 


MR. WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL. 
Two Vols., 8vo, Illustrated, 215. 


The Haunted Hotel; and My Lady’s 


Money. By WILKIE CoLiins, Author of ‘*The Woman in 
White.” 





A NEW WRITER. 
Three Vols., crown 8vo, 315. 62. 


Our Lady of Tears. 


By LEITH DERWENT. 


CHEAP EDITION OF WILKIE COLLINS'S LAST NOVEL. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. (Uniform with the other 
volumes of the Series. ) 


The Two Destinies. 


By WILk1£ Co.iins, Author of ‘‘ The Woman in White.” 
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Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Cheap Editions of Popular Novels. 


[(Witxie Cotiins’ Novets may also be had in cloth limp at 2s. 6d. See, 
too, the PiccapiLty NovE ts, for Library Editions. | 


The Woman in White. By WILKIE COLLINs. 


Antonina. By WILKIE COLLINS. 


Basil. By WILKIE COoLLINs. 
Hide and Seek. By WILKIE COLLINS. 


The Dead Secret. 
The Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 

The Moonstone. 

Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs. ? 

The New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. By Wikre CoLLins. 
The Law and the Lady. By WiLKre CoLuins. 
The Two Destinies. By WiLkie CoLuins. 
Olympia. By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Gaslight and Daylight. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. By JusTIN McCartuy, 
My Enemy's Daughter. By Justin McCartuy. 
Linley Rochford. By Justin McCartuy. 
A Fair Saxon. By Justin McCAaRTHY. 
Dear Lady Disdain., By Justin McCaRTHY. 
An Idle Excursion. By MARK TWAIN, 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By MARK TWAIN. 
Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe. Marx Twain. 
Oakshott Castle. By Henry KINGSLEY. 
Bound to the Wheel. By JOHN SAUNDERS, 
Guy Waterman. By JouN SAUNDERS. 
One Against the World. By JoHN SAUNDERS. 
The Lion in the Path, By Joun and KATHERINE SAUNDERS. 
Surly Tim. By the Author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” 
Under the Greenwood Tree. By THOMAS MARDY. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. By Waurer BESANT and JAMES RICE. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 
By WILKIE COLLINS: 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 
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CHEAP EDITIONS—continued. 
The Golden Butterfly. By Authors of “ Ready-Money Mortiboy.” 
This Son of Vulcan. By Authors of ‘‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy.” 
My Little Girl. By Authors of ‘* Ready-Money Mortiboy.” 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. Authors of “Ready-Money Mortiboy.” 
With fHlarp and Crown. Authors of * Ready-Money Mortiboy.” 


MR. PROCTOR’S NEW VOLUME OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


Pleasant Ways in Science. 


By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 

Abstract of Contents :—Oxygen in the Sun—Sun Spot, Storm, and Famine — 
New Ways of Measuring the Sun's Distance—Drifting Light-Waves—The New 
Star which faded into Star-Mist—Star-Grouping, Star-Drift, and Star-Mist— 
Mallet’s Theory of Volcanoes—Towards the North Pole—A Mighty Sea-Wave— 
Strange Sea-Creatures—On some Marvels in Telegraphy—The Phonograph, or 
Voice-Recorder—The Gorilla and other Apes—The Use and Abuse of Food—Ozone 
—Dew—The Ler elling Power of Rain—A ncient Babylonian Astrogony. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 125. 6d. 


Pyroctor’s Myths and Marvels of Astro- 


nomy. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, Author of *‘ Other Worlds 


than Ours,” &c. 

** Mr. Proctor, who is well and widely known for his faculty of popularising the 
latest results of the science of which he is a master, has brought together in these 
fascinating chapters a curious collection of popular beliefs concerning divination by 
the stars, the influences of the moon, the destination of the comets, the constellation 
figures, and the habitation of other ‘worlds than ours.”—DatLy News. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE WAR IN TURKEY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Plevna, the Sultan, and the Porte. 


By J. Drew Gay, Special Commissioner of the ‘* Daily Tele- 
raph.” 

sed | poe which has certain special claims to attention The author had 

opportunities of observation such as no other Englishman enjoyed during the 

struggle. He had the entry to the Palace, the intimacy of the leading members of 

the Sultan’s household, and even the privilege of several interviews with Abdul 

Hamid himself. T. hus Mr. Gay saw and heard a great deal that was concealed 
from other journalists.” —ScoTSMAN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait artd Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Poe’s Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 


With B BAUDELAIRE’S ‘‘ Essay.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ‘Illustrated, "75. 6d. 


The Life of Edgar Allan Poe. 
By Wo. F. GILt. With numerous Illustrations and Facsimiles. 
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Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. 


Translated from the Greek, with Notes Critical and Historical, 
and a Life of Plutarch, by JOHN and WILLIAM LANGHORNE. 
New Edition, with Medallion Portraits. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Prometheus the Five-Giver ; 


An attempted Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy 
of Aischylus. 
** Another illustration of that classical revival which is duein no small degree 


to the influence of Mr. Swinburne. . .-. Much really fine writing, and much 
appreciation of the “Eschylean spirit.’—Home News. 





In Two Series, small 4to, blue and gold, gilt edges, 6s. each. 


Puniana ; 
or, Thoughts Wise and Other-Why’s. A New Collection of 
Riddles, Conundrums, Jokes, Sells, &c. In Two Series, each 
containing 3000 of the best Riddles, 10,000 most outrageous Puns, 
and upwards of Fifty beautifully executed Drawings by the Editor, 
the Hon. HuGH RowLEy. Each Series is Complete in itself. 


“A witty, droll, and most amusing work, profusely and elegantly illustrated. 
—STANDARD. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75, 6d. 


The Pursuivant of Arms ; 


or, Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the 
Science of Heraldry. By J. R. PLANCHE, Esq., Somerset 
Herald. With Coloured Frontispiece, Plates, and 200 Illustrations, 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Facsimile, 7s. 6d. 


The Final Reliques of Father Prout. 


Collected and Edited, from MSS. supplied by the family of the 
‘Rev. FRANCIS MAHONY, by BLANCHARD JERROLD. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6a. 


Rabelais Works, 


Faithfully Translated- from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous Characteristic Illustrations by GusTavE Dorg&. 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, anda beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, 7s. 6¢., a New Edition of 
Rambosson’s Astronomy. 


By J. RAMBosSON, Laureate of the Institute of France. Trans- 
lated by C. B. PITMAN. Profusely Illustrated. 
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Crown 8vo, (over 1,000 pages), cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


The Reader's Handbook of Facts, Cha- 


vacters, Plots, and References. By the Rev. E. COBHAM BREWER, 
LL.D. [Zz the press. 





Handsomely printed, price 5s. 


The Roll of Battle Abbey ; 


or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Nor- 
mandy with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, 
A.D. 1066-7. Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by 
two, with the principal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 





In 4to, very handsomely printed, extra gold cloth, 12s. 


The Roll of Caerlaverock. 


The Oldest Heraldic Roll ; including the Original Anglo-Norman 
Poem, and an English Translation of the MS. in the British 
Museum. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. The Arms emblazoned 
in Gold and Colours. 





Crewe Sve, cloth extra, de: 
Red-Spinner’s By Stream and Sea: 
A Book for Wanderers and Anglers. By WILLIAM SENIOR 


(RED-SPINNER). 


“ Very delightful reading; just the sort of book which an angler or a rambler 
will be glad to have in the side pocket of his jacket. Altogether,‘ By Stream and 
Sea’ is one of the best books of its kind which we have come across for many a long 
day.”—OxForD University HERALD. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Memoirs of the Sanson Family : 


Seven Generations of Executioners. By HENRI SANSON. Trans- 
lated from the French, with Introduction, by CAMILLE BARRERE. 
“* 4 faithful translation of this curious work, which will certainly repay perusal 
—not on the ground of its being full of horrors, for the original author seems to 
be rather ashamed of the technical aspect of his profession, and is commendably 
reticent as toits details, but because it contains a lucid account of the most notable 
causes célébres from the time of Louis XIV. to a period within the memory of 
ersons still living. . . . Can scarcely fail to be extremely entertaining.” — 
AILY TELEGRAPH. 


"NEW VOLUME OF THE “SECRET OUT” SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Plates, 45. 6d. 
The Pyvrotechutst’s Treasury ; 


or, Complete Art of Making Fireworks, By THOMAS KENTISH. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 4s, 6d. each, 


The ‘ Secret Out” Series. 


The Art of Amusing: | Magic No Mystery: 
A Collection of Graceful Arts, Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, 
Games, Tricks, Puzzles, and Cha- &c., with fully descriptive Direc- 
rades. By FRANK BELLEW. 300 tions ; the Art of Secret Writing ; 
Illustrations. wok ages oP eae Ani- 
mals, &c. ith Coloured Fron- 
Hanky-Panky: tispiece and many Illustrations. 
Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult | Tyo Merry Circle: 


Ear edited Eee W He Case A Book of New Intellectual Games 
: P and Amusements. By CLARA 


ER. trations, : 
MER. sep Decelens BELLEW. Many Illustrations. 


Magician's Own Book: The Secret Out: 
Performances with Cups and Balls, One Thousand Tricks with Cards, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. and other Recreations ; with En- 
All from Actual Experience, tertaining Experiments in Draw- 
Edited by W. H..CREMER. 200 ing-room or ‘‘ White Magic.” By 
Illustrations. W. H. CREMER. 300 Engravings, 





Post 8vo, with Portrait, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The Lansdowne Shakespeare. 


Beautifully printed in red and black, in small but very clear type. 
With engraved facsimile of DROESHOUT’s Portrait. 


In reduced facsimile, small 8vo, half Roxburghe, ros. 62. 


The First Folio Shakespeare. 


Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S Comedies, Histories, and Trage- 
dies. Published according to the true Originall Copies. London, 
Printed by IsAAc IAGGARD and Ep. BLOUNT, 1623.—An exact 
Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photographic process—ensuring the strictest accuracy in every 
detail. A full Prospectus will be sent upon application, 

“* Ta Messrs. Chatto and Windus belongs the merit of having dene more to 
facilitate the criticad study of the text of our great dramatist than all the Shake- 
speare clubs and societies put together. A complete facsimile of the celebrated 
First Folio edition of 1623 for half-a-guinea is at once a miracle of cheapness and 
enterprise. Being ina reduced form, the type ts necessarily rather diminutive, 
but it is as distinct as in a genuine copy of the original, and will be found to be as 
useful and far more handy to the student than the latter.” —ATHENAUM. 








Crown 4to, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, tos. 6d. (uniform with 
** Chaucer for Children.”) 
Shakespeare for Children ; 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By CHARLEs and MARY 
Lams. With numerous Illustrations coloured and plain, by 
J. Moyr SMITH. [lx the press, 
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Two Vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 185. 


The School of Shakspere. 


Including ‘‘ The Life and Death of Captain Thomas Stukeley,” 
with a New Life of Stucley, from Unpublished Sources ; ‘‘ No- 
body and Somebody,” ‘‘ Histriomastix,” ‘*‘The Prodigal Son,” 
‘¢ Jack Drum’s Entertainement,” ‘‘ A Warning for Fair Women,”’ 
with Reprints of the Accounts of the Murder ; and ‘‘ Faire Em.’’ 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes, and an Account of Robert 
Green and his Quarrels with Shakspere, by RICHARD SIMPSON, 
B.A., Author of ‘* The Philosophy of Shakspere’s Sonnets,” ‘‘ The 
Life of Campion,” &c. With an Introduction by F. J. FURNIVALL. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Signboards : 


Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Re- 
markable Characters, By JAcoB LARWOOD and JOHN CAMDEN 
HotTtTeNn. With nearly 100 Illustrations. 


“* Even if we were ever so maliciously inclined, we could not pick out all Messrs, 
Larwood and Hotten's plums, because the good things are so numerous as lo defy 
the most wholesale depredation.” —T1MEs. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 


The Slang Dictionary : 


Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. An ENTIRELY NEW 
EDITION, revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 

“ We are glad to see the Slang Dictionary reprinted and enlarged. Froma high 
scientific point of view this book is not to be despised. Of course it cannot fail to 
be amusing also. It contains the very vocabulary of unrestrained humour, and 
oddity, and grotesqueness. In a word, tt provides valuable material both for the 
student of language and the student of human nature.” —ACADEMY. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with ro full-page Tinted 
Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Sheridan's Complete Works, 


with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, 
printed from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and 
Poetry, Translations, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c.; with a Collec- 
tion of Sheridaniana. 


“* The editor has brought together within a manageable compass not only the 
seven plays by which Sheridan is best known, but a collection also of his poeticas 
pieces which are less familiar to the public, sketches of unfinished dramas, selections 
from his reported witticisms, and extracts from his principal speeches. To these 
ts prefixed a short but well-written memoir, giving the chief facts in Sheridan's 
literary and political career ; 10 that, with this volume in his hand, the student 
may consider himself tolerably well furnished with ali that is necessary for a 
general comprehension of the subject of it,”— Patt Mati Gazette. 
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Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


The Smoker’s Text-Book. 


By J. Hamer, F.R.S.L. 





Crown 4to, uniform with ‘‘ Chaucer for Children,” with Coloured 


Illustrations, cloth gilt, ros. 6d. 


Spenser for Children. 


By M. H. Towry. With Illustrations in Colours by WALTER 
- J. MORGAN. 


‘* Spenser has simply been transferred into plain prose, with here and therea 
line or stanza quoted, where the meaning and the diction are within a child’s 
comprehension, and additional point is thus given to the narrative without the 
cost of obscurity. . . . Altogether the work has been well ana carefully Jone.” 
—TueE TIMEs. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


Stedman’s Victorian Poets: 


Critical Essays) By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


“* We ought to be thankful to those who do critical work with competent skill 
and understanding, with honesty of purpose, and with diligence and thoroughness 
of execution. And Mr. Stedman, having chosen to work in this line, deserves the 
thanks of English scholars by these qualitiesand by something more; . 
he is faithful, studious, and discerning.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 





Mr. Swinburne’s Works: 
The Queen Mother and | Bothwell: 


Rosamond. Fcap. 8vo, 55. A Tragedy. Two Vols. crown 
Atalanta in Calydon. | _8vo, ras. 6d. 

A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. | George Chapman: 
Chastelard. | AnEssay. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 73. | Songs of Two Nations, 
Poems and Ballads. Pccnnsignnd am 

Feap. 8vo, gs. Also in crown | Essays and Studies. 

8vo, at same price. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
Notes on “Poems and | Erechtheus: 

Ballads.” 8vo, ts. | A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
William Blake: | Note of an English Re- 

A Critical Essay. With Facsimile | publican on the Muscovite Cru- 

Paintings. Demy 8vo, 16s. | sade, 8vo, IS. 
Songs before Sunrise. | A Note on CharlotteBronté. 


Crown 8vo, ros. 6d, \ Crown 8vo, 65. 
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MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW VOLUME, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


Poems and Ballads. SECOND SERIES. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
*.* Also in fcap. 8vo, at same price, uniform with the First 
SERIES. 

"* This long-expected volume will not disappoint the admirers of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s poetry. We consider this Second Series of ‘Poems and Ballads ’ 
the most striking book—apart from its pricelessness as a body of poetry—that has 
appeared in England for some years. ‘ Erechtheus’ lifted him from the 
vank of fine poets to the rank of great poets ; and, notwithstanding the violence of 
some of the political sonnets, this volume is in no way unworthy of the position he 
has taken. Moreover, it displays a love of nature such as was not seen in his 
previous books.” —ATHENAUM. 

“* The book which marks perhaps the highest stage of formal perfection hitherto 
reached in English poetry.’ —Patt MALL GazerTrTe. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


Rossetti’s(W. M.) Criticism upon Swin- 


burne’s ** Poems and Ballads.” 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Swift's Choice Works, 


in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of 
the Maps in the Original Edition of ‘‘ Gulliver's Travels,” 

“* The * Tale of a Tub’ is, in my apprehension, the masterpiece of Swift ; 
certainly Rabelais has nothing superior, even in invention, nor anything so con- 
densed, so pointed, so full of real meaning, of biting satire, of felicitous — 
The ‘ Battle of the Books’ ts such an improvement on the similar combat in t 
Lutrin, that we can hardly own it as an imitation.” —Ha.am. 

“Tf he had never written either the * Tale of a Tub’ or ‘ Gulliver's Travels,’ his 
name merely as a poet would have come down to us, and have gone down to t0s- 
terity, with well-earned honours.” —HazuittT. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, "5. 6d. 
Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the 
People of England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recrea- 
tions, May Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, 


and Pompous Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. With 140 Illustrations. Edited by WILLIAM Hone. 


Medium 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Dr. Syntax’s Three Tours, 
in Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in 
Search of a Wife. With the whole of RowLANDson’s droll page 
Tllustrations, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. Horren, 
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Large post 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6. 


Thackerayana ; 


Notes and Anecdotes, Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, depicting Humorous Inci- 
dents in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of 
his everyday reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings and 
Five Coloured Plates, from Mr. Thackeray’s Original Drawings. 


aun would have been a real Long 5 A —_ aphical literature had copyright 
culties ved the general this is very amusing collection. One of 
keray’s its yee his le » ang was to ornament the margins and 
blank pages o the ks he had in use with caricature illustrations of their 
contents. This gave aa value to the sale of his library, and is almost cause 
for regret that it could not have been preserved in its integrity. Thackeray's 
place in literature is eminent enough to have made this an interest to future 
generations. The anonymous editor has done the best that he could to compen- 
sate for the lack of this. Iti: isan admirable addendum, not only | to his collected 
works, but also to any memoir of him that has been, or that is likely to 
written.” —BRITISH Seaereper REVIEW. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt aie, with Illustrations, 7S. "a 


Thomson's Seasons and Castle of In- 
dolence. With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by ALLAN 


CUNNINGHAM, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


F. MM. W. Turner's Life and Correspond- 


ence, Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends 
and fellow Academicians, By WALTER THORNBURY. A New 
Edition, considerably Pateaped. With numerous Illustrations 
in Colours, facsimiled from Turner’s original D rawings. 








Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 6s. 


Tales of Old Thule. 


Collected and Illustrated by J. MoyR SMITH. [in the p press. 





Two Vols. crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18s. ; i Large Paper copies 
(only 50 printed), 36s. 


Cyril Tourneur’s Collected Works, 


sand Poems, Edited, with Critical Introduction - nd Notes, 
. CHURTON COLLINS. 

Pa ae plays are an yeni at fost of the literary history 1 i: period. 
For this reason chiefly they deserve Mr. Collins's careful editing. 41s notes are 
brief and to the point ; his reg ener drawn from a store of c« ious and re- 
condite learning, are aft and pregnan + The book, w* his prettily 
printed, is one which the student of E fisabethan literature cannot pense with,’? 
—SaTURDAY Review, 
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Taine’s History of English Literature. 
Translated by HENRY VAN LAUN. Four Vols. small 8vo, 30s. 


*.* Also a POPULAR EDITION, in Two Vols., crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 158, 


Small 8vo, cloth gilt, with Portrait, 6s. 


Thoreau: His Life and Aims. 


A Study. By H. A. PacE, Author of ‘The Life of Thomas 
De Quincey,” &c. 

‘Myr. Page has done a good deed in making the‘ Poet Naturalist’ known to 
English readers. Thovreau's story is one of the most attractive stories of our time, 
and we have to thank Mr. Page for reproducing it for us The ‘New England 
Hermit’ ought, one would think, to be almost as great a favourite with English 
boys of this generation as‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ Mr. Page’s study has, besides other 
merits, that of brevity, so rare in these days; and we rose from the book with a 
strong desire for more, a feeling that we had only had half a meal.” —SPEcTATOR. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Timbs’ Clubs and Club Life in London. 


With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and 
Taverns. By JoHN Timss, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations, 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6. 


Timbs Englsh Eccentrics and Ec- 


centricities : Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impos- 
tures, and Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, 
Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c. By JoHN 
Timss, F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. 





~ One Vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Tom Taylor’s Historical Plays. 
** Clancarty,” ‘*Jeanne d’Arc,” **”*Twixt Axe and Crown,” ‘‘ The 
Fool’s Revenge,” ‘¢ Arkwright’s Wife,” ‘‘ Anne Boleyn,” ‘*‘ Plot 
and Passion. 
* * The Plays may also be had separately, at 1s. each. 





Large crown 8vo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, 7s. 6. 


Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler ; 


or, The Contemplative Man’s Recreation: being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by IzAAK WALTON ; 
and Instructions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear 
Stream, by CHARLES CoTTON. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, and 61 Copperplate Illustrations. 
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Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, 22 in, by 14 in., 2s. 


Warvant to Execute Charles I. 


An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty- 
nine Signatures of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals. 


Beautifully printed on paper to imitate the Original MS., price 2s. 


Warrant to Execute Mary Q. of Scots. 


An exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, 
and a Facsimile of the Great Seal. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Wright's Caricature History of the 


Georges. ( The House of Hanover.) With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, 
Squibs, Broadsides, Window Pictures, &c. By THOMAS WRIGHT, 
Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 


Large post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Wright’s History of Caricature and of 


the Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting, from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By THOMAS WRIGHT, 
M.A., F.S.A. Profusely illustrated by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 


OGDEN AND CO., PRINTERS, 172, ST. JOHN STREET, B&.Ce 





